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pes M. Wishart has called at the New York office of this Mag- 
azine to say, that instead of mailing No. 8 of his articles on paint- 
ing direct to the office at Columbus, as should have been done ; Mr. 
McOracken entrusted it to his care for delivery here. Unfortu- 
nately our visitor lost the communication designed for us, with his 
trunk on the Railroad from Lexinton to Baltimore, and as the au- 
thor has gone on a visit to Hurope, we are obliged to postpone the 
further publication of his articles until his return. We offer 
this as a reason why the series has not been regularly continued. 
E. M. 8. 


For the Coach-Makers’ Magazine. 
VARNISHES. 


Mr. Eprror :—In looking over some of my old papers, I find 
the following article on ‘Gopal Varnish,” or Gum Copal, which 1 
am induced to think, will be interesting to a portion of your readers. 

i Ais OTR 

The paper says : 

‘This is a valuable and singular kind of resin, which, according 
to some authorities, naturally exudes from different large trees 
found in the East Indies. Dr. Ruschenberger still asserts that it is 
a gum found about the roots, whence it is dug up in large quanti- 
ties, and is often obtained from places where the tree had been 
grown many years before. The best copal is of a bright yellow 
color, transparent as amber, found in small rounded lumps or flat 
pieces, hard and brittle, but easily reduced to powder. When 
dissolved in linseed oil, it forms a beautiful varnish, which, when 
applied to pictures, snuff-boxes, tea-trays, &c., gives lustre to the 
painting, and brings out the colors. Copal is liable to be con- 
founded with gum anime, which cxudes from the roots of the locust 
tree (Hymene Courbaril). 

According to M. Landerer there are three varieties of copal, dif- 
fering from each other in their properties, viz: Brazilian, West 
Indian, and Hast Indian or Levantine, copal. The latter variety 
is sold in the bazaars of Jerusalem, Mecca, and other places, as a 
species of choice incense, and it plays a very leading part in all the 
fumigating drugs of the Hast. The people employed in the col- 
lection of the copal in Palestine and Abyssinia dig deep trenches 
around the tree, and then collect and sort the pieces of gum which 
fall intothem. They are afterwards freed as much as possible from 
the earth that adheres to them by washing and stirring. African 
copal is obtained from aspecies of Hymenca, and from fourteen to 
seventeen tuns are imported to Liverpool from Sierra Leone. 
New Zealand copal is the Kauri gum; Brazilian copal is the pro- 
duce of Trachylobiwm Martianum. 

In commerce, copal is distinguished into the hard and soft kinds. 
The chief varieties of the former are: Ist, copal from Madagas- 
car (in large, flat, yellow” pieces), which, when cold, is tasteless 
and odorless, but when heated, diffuses an aromatic odor ; this kind 
is rather rare. 2d. The Hast India copal, most common commer- 
cial variety; it is rough on the surface, bearing the impression of 
sand. The best specimens are colorless, and in small pieces, con- 
stituting the copal from Calcutta. A third, but very small variety, 
is brought from the Brazils and South of Africa. In the Cal- 
cutta variety, pieces of all the other kinds are to be found; nor is 
a distinction readily to be made between the white copal of Calcutta, 
and the yellow resin of Bombay; the difference appears to depend 
only on the care bestowed on the selection and _ purification of the 
pieces. The various resins, from anime to soft copal, Indian and 
Madagusear, seem to forma continued series, differing only in the 
increased quantity of oxygen they contain. A curious variety of 
copal is that in the pebble form rounded by the action of the water. 

Copal is the Mexican generic name for all resins. In the collec- 
tion of products from Mexico shown at Paris, there were several 
resinous gums, of which no particulars, however, were obtainable— 
one, an unnamed resin, very much like anime; another termed Axin 
resin, which burns with little flame, and blackens—a whiter kind, 
called Archipan resin, has much the same properties, and a bitter 
flavor. A nominal copal from the same quarter resembles very 
closely the resin of Tacamacha, heing of a white color, with a co- 
niferous smell 


Copal varnish for fine paintings is made by fusing white resin in 
a clean iron vessel, then pouring into it 2 gallons of clear hot lin- 
seed oil to every 8 Ibs., boiling it for 15 minutes, then pouring in 3 
gallons of turpentine when cooled down. It is now stirred, is 
strained and if too thick, more turpentine isadded. Coach varnish 
is made in the same manner, only the oil andthe resin are boiled 
for four hours, until quite stringy, when it is thinned with tur- 
pentine. When this varnish is employed without a drier it is very 
pliable, but it takes months to dry before it can be rubbed down 
and polished. Tomake it dry quick, some sulphate of zine is 
mixed with it. The durability of varnishes, however, is injured by 
dryers. 

According to Thunberg, the very best Japan varnish is prepared 
from Rhus Vernifera, which grows in great abundance in many 
parts of that country, and is likewise cultivated in many places 
on account of the great advantages derived from it. This varnish, 
which oozes out of the tree on being wounded, is procured from 
stems that are three years old, and is received in some proper vessel. 
At first it is of a lightish color, and of the consistence of cream, 
but grows thicker and black on being exposed to the air. It is so 
transparent, when laid pure and unmixed upon boxes of furniture, 
that every vein of the wood maybe seen. Tor the most part a dark 
ground is spread underneath it, which causes it to reflect like a 
mirror, and for this purpose recourse is frequently had to the fine 
sludge, which is got in the trough under the grindstone, or to ground 
charcoal ; occasionally a red substance is mixed with the varnish, 
and sometimes gold leaf, ground very fine. This varnish hardens 
very much, but will not endure any blows, cracking and flying al- 
most like glass, though it can stand boiling water without any dam- 
age. With these the Japanese varnish the post of their doors, and 
most articles of furniture which are made of wood. It far exceeds 
the Chinese and Siamese yarnish, and the best is collected about 
the town of Jesino. Itis cleared from impurites by wringing it 
through very fine paper; then about the hundredth part of an oil 
called tov, which is expressed from the fruit of Bignonia tomentosa, 
is added to it, and being put into wooden vessels, either alone or 
mixed with native cinnabar, is sold all over Japan. The expressed 
oil of the seeds serves for candles. The tree is said to be equally 
poisonous with the rhus vernix, or American poison tree, commonly 
called swamp sumach. 


APPROBATION. 
OrncinnatiI, Nov. 20th, 1856. 
Epitor Coacu-MAkERS’ MAGAZINE: 


Respected Sir:—I have just read the Dec. No. of the Coach- 
Makers’ Magazine. Its improved appearance has so much pleased 
me, that I cannot refrain from embracing this opportunity of ex- 
pressing my approbation of the grand features you have introduced 
in its publication. As it now is, the whole world of ‘‘carriage-ma- 
kers’’ will agree with me in saying it is indeed a model Magazine 
for the craft. 

There is good common sense in those enlarged drawings, and 
any workman who cannot imitate them correctly, should make no 
pretentions to any thing like a finished meshanic ; being larger, by 
one half, than the drawings which preceded them, renders them per- 
fectly intelligible and practicable. 

Allow me to say, that the ““Hixtension Phaeton” No. 2 of yours, 
in the Dec. No., is decidedly ahead of the times, and cannot but re- 
ceive the universal admiration of your brethren in the craft. It is 
light, fanciful, original, and mos¢ simple in its construction ; just 
the kind and style of work the times demand. 

In reviewing the back numbers of the Magazine to the com- 
mencement, I fin2 that every drawing you have furnished as origi- 
nal with yourself, is not only an exhibition. of good taste, and of a 
character that attract the eye, but they are all practicable and sim- 
ple in construction; while others are just the reverse. I say this 
with no disrespect towards your corps of contributors, who, indeed, 
have proven themselves worthy of the highest commendation from 
my hands, but merely as an opinion inthe form of a suggestion, 
that you yourself contribute more largely to the drawing department 
of our Magazine, and thereby add additional attraction and interest 
thereto. 

May you long live to conduct the ‘“Coach-Makers’ Magazine,’’ 
is the earnest prayer of Your ob’t serv’t, 

G. S. MILLER. 


{~) 


BY, 


LOTS 
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EXPLANATION OF THE DRAWINGS. 
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Plate No. 1---The Gosling Pheton with Hood Top. 

We have before had the pleasure of introducing to the readers of 
this Magazine, our worthy friend and brother craftsman, Mr. John 
Gosling, of Cincinati, Ohio. Aswe have before stated, Mr. Gos- 
ling is among the most prominent and influential coach-makers in 
the West. From his manly conduct in all his business intercourse 
with the public, and the jealous care with which he has ever 
watched over his character as a “‘first class carriage builder” has 
won for him a reputation both at home and abroad that a Brewster, 
a Lawrence, or a Tomlinson, might be proud of. This is apparent 
from the fact that no carriage builder in the United States is more 
frequently complimented with orders for vehicles from the “far off” 
portions of the world than is Mr. Gosling. 

Some weeks ago we were in his repository, and caught a glimpse 
of a kind of ‘‘ Hood Top Pheeton”’ for four passengers, that at once 
excited our admiration, and while under this influence we had the 
impudence to ask fora sketch of it. This being very cheerfully 
and readily granted, (with a number of other original drawings) 
we now present it to our readers, who we know can appreciate it, 

The body of this 
Tt can be made close, 
with sliding glass in the back and doors; or, it will finish up well 


and thank the designer for the contribution. 
carriage can be finished in a variety of ways. 


with curtains all around and skeleton door, but the most appropri- 
ate finish is as represented in the drawing. The body is made with 
«‘ Router pannel, though it can be made solid side and answer a 
good purpose. ‘The top is made after the style ofthe “ Hxtension 
Caleche,” but stationary. In every other particular the drawing is 
fully explanatory. 


———— 


For the Coach-makers’ Magazine. 


Plate No. 2---The Miner Six Passenger Rockaway. 


BY H. E. MINER, OF PA. 

Mr. Eprror :—With your permission I will contribute to your 
publication the accompanying drawing for a six passenger Rock- 
away, hung up without perch. It is something rather new, and I 
find it the best design for a carriage of that kind I have ever got- 
ten up. The cane work in the side is represented in the painting. 

It has a moveable partition between the two front-pillars, and in 
every other way is constructed and finished as laid down in the 
drawing. 

Plate No. 3---Saladee’s Extension Pheton, No. 3. 

Our readers will doubtless think the ‘Editor’ is death on “Eix- 
tensions.” Be that as it may, we will venture to give ¢his as an- 
other of our original drawings, and perhaps the last of the kind in 
the present volume. This, like the one given in our last issue, be- 
ing so simple in its form of construction, needs not the least expla- 


nation aside from the drawing. 


READ THE MAGAZINE. 
Reader, do you peruse the Magazine carefully ? or do you take it 
merely as a matter of form; or becanse your neighbor takes it, or 
simply because you are a ‘‘coach-maker”? We hope you are 


guided by far better motives. Our hope in issuing this journal is, 
that it may be read and carefully read by every member of our 
fraternity. But whythis hope’ Because we sincerely believe, 
that each of our brethren will be the betéer and wiser for it. No 
matter how much you know, or how eminent you may be as a 
coach-maker; never permit self-esteem to exercise such a sway over 
your ‘ better-self” as to forget that sublime truth, “the philoso- 


_ pher often learns from the fool,” orthat you are still capable of 


knowing more. Then why not read—as well as subscribe and pay 
for—the Magazine? We say, let no number come into your hands 
that shall not be carefully read. 


kes The year of 1856, like the fame’ of an exalted individual, 
will, undoubtedly take a prominent place among the records of time; 
as it marks transactions of immense import in the great history of 
nations, and the progress of the amelioration and civilization of the 
whole humanfamily. While the principal countries of Europe have 
been convulsed with a war of immense magnitude, we have been 
blessed with peace and prosperity. Even the yield to the tillers 
of the soil has been of an unheard of prolificacy. Have we not 
reason to be thankful? Can we expect a “‘ happier year”? in 1857? 
We think not; and as a people, we should, as it were, go against 
human nature, and for once express unlimited satisfaction. 

And now, kind readers, our year’s editing is done, and for an- 
other pleasant twelvemonth it has been our anxious study to select 
what may please you, and write what may instruct; and, judging 
from the continued and increased inflowing of your invitations for 
our work to make you its monthly visits, we are assured that we 
have in some degree succeeded. 

We feel a sort of pastorly interest in you, our parish of readers, 
and wish it were possible to make personal, ‘social New Year’s 
calls’? upon you; but since that is not practicable, the next best 
thing is, the alternative of aristocratic nobility, to send a page with 
their compliments. We are delighted with the relation that exists 
between you and the nib of our quill; and though there is con- 
stantly a split between us, yet, on the whole, the relation is a pleas- 
ant one. We rejoice that you are enlightened up to the point of 
appreciating and admiring our Magazine. 

We congratulate you that you fortunately survive to enjoy the 
hilarity of this New Year. We are glad you ars preserved from 
the perils by waters, by wars and by pestilence that have desolated 
the last dozen months—that you neither went down to the sea in 
ships to invade poor frightened England, nor laid down dishonored 
arms in that Inglorious “border ruffian” retreat from Lawrence who 
had no ship to give up, but whose foes were frightened back, partly 
by the terror of cannon, but more by the cowardice of Shannon. 
We are happy to know that you were neither struck by lightning, 
carried off by choleza, nor captured by Judge Kane; and also that 
you were graciously preserved from being a volunteer to Nicaragua, 
a territorial squatter sovereign, ora Camden and Amboy passenger. 
From all these perils the good Lord has delivered you, and turned 
your hearts and minds to the things that make for peace, and you 
are unspeakably happier for it. Weare proud of you as patrons 
and readers, and wish you all a half-century of Merry Christmases 


and Happy New Years in general, and specially a joyous one this 
i year. 


Tue “Bruce Coacn Facrory,” Crncinnati.—Some days 
ago we took the privilege of calling at the repository of the above 
named factory, for the first time, and where we had the exquisite 
pleasure of making the acquaintance of the senior partner, Mr. 
Isaac Bruce—by the way, one of the most clever, sociable, and 
friendly brother craftsmen we have stumbled on for many a day. 
He conducted usto his factory, some squares from the repos- 
itory, which ison the corner of Third and Vine, and in justice to 
these men we must say that we were never more agreeably disap- 
pointed than on our visit to this factory. When we say it occupies 
over two acres of ground, and employs one hundred men, the reader 
will readily comprehend the nature of our disappointment. Mr. 
Bruce is evidently a man after the heart of our correspondent “the 


THE COACH-MAKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


Doctor,” from Indiana, who shows in a late No. of the Magazine 
the great importance of a careful selection of timber by the pro- 
prietors. This Brother is one of that stamp, as we have never seen 
a more superior supply of choice hickory and ash than this factory 
posseses, and what is more, the proprietor takes pride in having it 
80; a sure indication that good work is the result. 

The style of light carriages they are now manufacturing, are, for 
the most part, entirely original, and in point of finish and propor- 
tion cannot be surpassed, even in the ‘metropolis of the carriage 
kingdom.” A light, hood top rockaway, something on the style of 
a cupa, particularly attracted our attention ; it was the neatest and 
most cosy little carriage of the kind we have ever seen. It shall 
be illustrated in the Magazine. Also, a turn-over-seat buggy, en- 
tirely new and a most beautiful design, which we will also illus- 
trate ; probably in the next No. 


a eee Ss OEE EA 
THE PRESENT NUMBER. 

We have reason to believe that our readers will all agree that 
“© Hxcelsior” is yet the appropriate motto for the CoAcH-MAKERS’ 
MAGAZINE, although the very first No. two years ago won very 
high praise, and was pronounced by many of our brother craftsmen 
to be too excellent and valuable a production to be offered at $3 a 
year; and although from that time to this, we believe the numbers 
have steadily improved from month to month in its channel of prac- 
tical utility, and especially its Drawing Department; still we have no 
hesitation in saying that the present No. is decidedly ahead of all 
its “illustrious predecessors.” Indeed, if there is any other three 
dollar Magazine that can present a stronger and more just claim to 
public favor than this $3 monthly, we should be most happy to see 
it. This publication is actually cheaper than the celebrated ‘Lon- 
don Penny Magazine” which was regarded as a phenomenon for its 
low price, and while many good judges have pronounced this peri- 
odical fully equal to the “‘ Penny Magazine” in point of valuable in- 
struction, it is unequivocally ahead of the London publication in 
the number and excellence of its pictorial embellishments. 

It is true that this Magazine could not be furnished at its pres- 
ent low price, unless supported by a very large circulation. All the 
engravings are gotten up at a great expense, and expressly for this 
Magazine—several of the first class artists devoting their whole time 
to these pages. But without specifying further the contents of the 
present No., we invite the reader to examine the whole and see if 
he does not find a sufficient guaranty that we are sparing neither 
pains nor expense to furnish the best Magazine at the lowest pos- 
sible price. 


Carriage Sprinas.—D. M. Grant, 239 Broadway, New York, 
exhibits vehicles furnished with Murgatroyd’s patent springs. 
Their elasticity is greater than ordinary springs: they are cheaper, 
it 1s said, only half the usual quantity of steel being used; they 
permit the vehicle to be made one-third lighter, render it more du- 
rable and much more easy for both passenger and horse. A prac- 
tical trial of a vehicle fitted with these springs, satisfies us that 
the improvement is a valuable one.—Scventific American. 


[ “Their elasticity is greater than ordinary springs!” A slight 
mistake. ‘They are cheaper, only one half the usual quantity of 
steel being used.”’ Another mistake. “They permit the vehicle 
to be made one-third lighter, render it more durable, and much 
more easy for both passenger and horse.” <A great mistake. “A 
practical trial’ &c., ‘satisfies ws that the improvement is a good 
one.” Should the Scientific American continue this “ practical] 
trial” for a twelvemonth, they would, in our opinion, find this lat- 
ter expression likewise a practical mistake.— Ep. | 


THE THREE WHEEL. 
Since the date of our patent for the “Three Wheel Pheeton,”’ 
over 700 papers have noticed it throughout this country, including 
some few in Canada. 
We lately sold one of these carriages in Cincinnati, which the 
Daily Gazette of that city not*ces as follows : 
ges~ Yesterday we hada short ride ina three-wheeled buggy, 
an improvement patented by Mr. Saladee, of Columbus. The only 
one yet introduced into our city belongs to Mr. Hedges, of, the 
“ Little Giant Corn and Cob Mill” notoriety. Whatever may be 
the actual advantages of the improvement, after it has been rigidly 
tried, there are some recommendations apparent at first sight. It 
can be turned in a very limited space; much less than required by 
ordinary buggies, and ladies, even in these days, so remarka- 
ble for hoops of exaggerated size, can step in without danger 
of soiling their dresses against muddy or dusty wheels. —M oreover 


jit is novel, and while a four-whecled vehicle, that may have cost 


twice as much, will rattle along the streets unnoticed, this attracts 
everybody’s attention. 


The following is from a St. Louis paper. 

IMPROVED CARRIAGE.——- The Scientific American gives a 
lengthy description of a new style of carriage, which runs on three 
wheels instead of four. The advantages are said to be, that there 
isno hinderance about getting in and out, and that the vehicle can 
be more easily and shortly turned than the ordina:y four wheeled 
pheetons, which it is believed this invention is destined to super- 
sede. We suppose this alludes tothe three wheeled pheeton used 
in Columbus, Ohio, for some weeks past, which is said to work ad- 
mirably, and it is thought will introduce a new style of vehicles 
into use. The front wheel is‘so arranged as to run steadily, and 
there is less friction, and consequently less resistance to draft. 

The Torre WHEELED CARRIAGE.— We enjoyed the pleasure 
of aride on Saturday in Mr. Saladee’s new Kquirotal Phaeton. 
This three wheeled carriage seems to have all the advantages of 
the ordinary four wheeled vehicle, with a good many that it has 
not. The superior convenience it offers for getting in and out 
(there beirg no fore wheel in the way) would seem to be sufficient 
to warrant its introduction into general use. The small space in 
which it can be turned, is an important advantage in the crowded 
streets of cities. Mr. Saladee, the inventor and manufacturer of 
this new carriage, resides in Columbus, Ohio, and is editor of the 
Coach-Makers’ Magazine.— Cincinnati Commercial. 

It will be seen from the above notices of our “Three Wheel” 
and from the description given of it in the Oct. No. of this Mag- 
azine, that we particularly claim the advantage of “short turning,” 
which circumstance has brought it into the political ranks, and 
Tom Corwin is made to ridein it. The following is from the Daily 
Capital City Fact: 

SALADEE’S Equirotat Puaton, anp Tom Corwin. — The 
late “Short turn” of Tom Corwin from the Fillmore Party to 
Black Republicanism is thus acounted for by the Cincnnati Engut- 
rer of last Saturday : 

A Usrrut Vruicie.—We saw the buggy yesterday in which 
Tom Corwin rode from the Fillmore into the Fremont ranks. It 
has three wheels and is remarkably well adapted for short turning. 


This is proof positive that Saladee’s new vehicle cannot be beat 
at “ short turning.” 


Spoke Macuing, SMoorner AND TENONER.—This machine, 
which planes instead of turning a spoke, was patented Feb. 25 
1855. The inventor gives us the following reasons why this is the 
best machine in the world for the purposes invented—lIt makes a 
spoke by planing it with the grain of the timber—It makes the 
spoke smoother than it can be turned—It makes two spokes quicker 
than the Blanchard machine does one—It is cheaper than any 
other machine. These are reasons sufficient to cause it to supercede 


all others and we hope to be favored with an illustration &c., soon, 


for our Magazine. 
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fs MANUFACTURE OF MALLEABLE IRON WITHOUT 
\ THE AID OF FUEL. 


We copy the following very important article from one of our 


exchanges. In this improvement the carriage-makers are particu- 
larly interested ; for there is nothing which is the saving of so 
much time and expense in the construction of carriages, as the ex- 
tensive use of malleable iron, when a good article can be obtained. 

‘““ At a meeting of the British Association for the advancement 
of Science, held in Cheltenham, England, last month, H. Bessemer, 
of London, read a paperon a new method of making malleableiron from 
pig iron, which deserves the attention of our iron manufacturers, 
as the process is very original, is stated to be perfectly successful, 
and destined to revolutionize the process of manufacturing malleable 
iron and steel. 

The following is the substance of his paper, which we have con- 
densed for our columns :— 

For the last two years his attention had been almost exclusively 
devoted to the manufacture of malleable iron and steel, with but 
little progress, until within the last nine months. The idea oc- 
curred to him that if molten pig iron at a glowing heat was run in- 
to a chamber and a blast driven through it, that the five per cent. 
of carbon in it would unite with the oxygen of the blast, producing 
intense combustion, because carbon cannot exist at a white heat in 
contact with oxygen. He therefore put upan apparatus capable of 
converting about 7 cwt. of crude pig into malleable iron and so sue- 


iron in half an hour. 


high, like an ordinary cupola furnace, the interior of which he 
lined with fire brick. At about two inches from the bottom are 
inserted five tuyre pipes, having nozzles of fire clay. At one side 
of this vessel, half way up, is a tap hole for ranning inthe crude 
molten pig iron froma common blast farnace, and on the opposite 
side is another tap hole, torun out the metal when the process is 
completed. A blast of air ofa pressure of 8 pounds to the square 
inch is let into this cylinder a few minutes before the crude iron is 
allowed to flow into it from the blast furnace. The molten crude 
iron is then let in by its tap, and it soon begins to boil and toss 
about with great violence Flames and bright sparks then begin to 
issue from the vessel’s top; the oxygen of the air from the blower 
combines with the carbon in the metal, evolving a most intense 
heat producing carbonic acid gas, which escapes; the metal is de- 
prived of its carbon without roasting, by fuel, as by the common 
mode, and thus it is rendered into malleable iron. 

By this simple process the heat generated is stated to be so in- 
tense that all slag is thrown out in large foaming masses, and all the 
sulphur is driven off, together with the deriorating earthy bases, so 
that the metal is completely refined—more pure than any puddled 
iron. It is also stated that one workman by this process, can con- 
vert 5 tuns of crude pig iron into malleable iron in about 30 min- 
utes. Its advantages are painted in such glowing colors that we 
are afraid to rely upon them implicitly. Ifthey are such as Mr. 
Bessemer has described,a new erain the iron manufacture has 
dawned upon the world, and malleable iron will soon be reduced to 
a price but little above common pig. 

We hail every improvement in the manufacture of iron either to 
cheapen its price or improve its quality, as of vast consequence to 
mankind, because it is the principal material used in the mechanic 
arts ; it is the great material agent of modern progress in physical 
science. Without it we would neither have steam engines, steam- 
ships, railroads, cotton or woolen manufactories; we would be as 
deficient in machinery as our forefathers who lived in the age of 
bronze. 

An immense amount of fuelis employed in the common process 
of rendering pig iron malleable. It is roasted in a furnace by fire 
heat for a yery long period until its carbon is made to unite with 
the oxygen, to which it is exposed to form carbonic acid, which is 
driven off. The new process accomplishes the same result without 
the use of any fuel—the carbon in the metal being made the agent 
to decarbonize itself. 

The heat by this process is also stated to be so great that scrap 
iron placed ina small chamber near its top is smelted. By this 
@ process steel of different qualities, it is also stated, can be produced 
by tapping the metal at different stages of the process after it boils 
in the cylinder.’ 
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cessful was the result that crude pig was rendered into malleable 


He then put up a cylindrical vessel 3 feet in diameter and 5 feet) 


PORTABLE RAILWAYS, OR APPARATUS APPLIED * 
TO CARRIAGES TO FACILITATE THE DRAFT. 


This invention, of James Boydell, Regent’s Park, London, is ap- 
plied to the wheels of carriages or heavy wagons, etc., and consists 
in the application of moveable detached parts of a railway to the 
wheels of carriages, whereby each part is successively placed by its 
wheel on to the road or land over which the carriage travels,—each 
part of the portable railway, when down, allowing its wheel to roll 
over it; the wheel depositing and lifting the parts of the railway in 
succession; and the present improvements consist in the application 
of side pieces to each portion of the moveable rails, so as to obtain 
a more extended bearing for the rails whilst the wheel is passing 
over it; and the invention also consists in the construction of the 
parts of the portable rails by combining trough iron and wood, to 
obtain great strength with lightness. 


Sey 


Gan ea : 
The above Figure shows, in side view, a wheel with the im- 
proved apparatus applied thereto. The parts of the rails on which 
the wheels of a carriage run, are each fixed to a plate, by preference 
of wood strengthened with iron, so that the surface bearing of the 
plate is considerable, as compared with the width of the tyre of the 
wheel—the plate extending considerably on either side of the rail 
on which the wheelsrun. The ends of the bearing plates are formed 
so as to match into each other, and in each case to extend beyond 
the end of the portion of rail which a bearing plate carries; so that 
when a carriage wheel comes to the end of one portion of rail, it 
does not come to the end of the bearing on which that part of the 
rail is fixed, but is received on to and is supported by the next por- 
tion of rail, before the wheel has passed beyond the end of the pre- 
vious bearing p’ate 4; and for lightness, with strength and stiff 
ness, it is preferred to use light trough rails of iron, filled with wood, 
and fixed by rivets or otherwise bearing plate 6. These triangles 
have each a projecting stud or pin /, through them, and the guide 
plates ¢ fixed to the wheel, have each a raised surface ¢?, with hol- 
lows or notches at the ends, at ¢2, by means of which, together 
with the stops g, the bearing plates 6, are correctly laid on the 
ground; and this is effected by the pin or stud f, entering the for- 
ward notch ¢ 2, of the guide plates, whilst the back end of the bear- 
ing plate which is about to be laid down, is correctly gauged by one 
of the stopsg. Similar stops may be applied to the opposite post- 
tion, to assist in backing the wheel, and the bearing plates will be 
taken up or lifted correctly by the studs 7, coming into the back 
notch ¢%, of the guide plates d e,——the other end of the bearing 
plates coming against the stops y, as they are lifted up. By this 
construction and mode of combination, the parts of a portable 
railway wil! at all times be laid and taken up correctly, notwith- 
standing the bearing plates are detached and independent of each 
other. The patentee remarks that the invention is applicable to all 
classes of carriages with wheels, whether moved by animals or by 
steam, or by other power. He claims the combination herein des- 
eribed. , 
[ Here is another of those ‘startling inventions ” we so often 


read about, but seldom see practically applied. We give room AA 


to the above merely as a rare curiosity of the magnified inconsisten- 
cies so frequently presented to the public under the mistaken name 
of “ improvements in carriages.” We of course have no acquain- ‘ 
tance with the inventor of this contrivance, and therefore it is not <r 
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for us to say positively whether he belongs to that class of inventors 
called sane or insane. Jf, however, in this fast age of the world 
we are allowed to govern our decision in matters of this kind after 
the manner proposed by a very ancient and good writer—“By 
their frudts ye shall know them’’—we are driven to the unavoidable 
conclusion that the gentleman in question rightfully belongs to the 
latter class; for surely no man possessing correct mechanical theo- 
ries, and blessed with good common sense, would ever be guilty of 
committing such a sorrowful blunder as to mistakethe most xseless, 


impracticable thing imaginable, for an improvement in carriages. 
Now, this thing, we are told, is designed to facilitate the draft 
of the vehicle to which it is applied. What nonsense; we should 
like to understand by what rule of argument any man could be made 
te believe that those rattling mud catchers can facilitate the draft. 
mud and throwing it high in the air as itis moving along; we 
should also like to see it going along on a rough road, beating the 
stones and reots; we should like to hear the agreeable noise, and 
moreover we should like to see how long the wheel could be made 
We should be happy to understand the mystery 
of keeping so many joints and such a vast amount of complication 
tight and in constant order; and lastly, we should like to know the 


to hang together. 


We should like to see the novel operation of this wheel digging! 


exact amount this great improvement facilitates the draft.—Eb. 
———_—__—__—__—_—_+o gp e¢-——$$__________ 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

We clip the following from one of the St. Louis papers. It 
shows that our brethren in that city are striving to “do honor to the 
trade.” 

CARRIAGES AND Buacorrs.—We see that our old and worthy 
advertising friends, Messrs. Fallon & Wright, of St. Louis, came 
in for a full share of honors in the examination of the Mechanical 
Department on exhibition, at the recent St. Louis Fair. They have 


one of the most extensive Factories in the West; are worthy business 
men whose reputation has long been established, and we would ad- 


vise our South-west friends, who frequently visit St. Louis, to call 
and examine their Factory, when visiting the city. We clip the 
following extract from the Republican of the 22d ult.: 


OLASS D—MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Best display of Carriages of various kinds—Fallon & Wright, 
diploma. 
Same—English, Dikeman & Co., medal. 
Best display of Buggies of various kinds—-G. Bailey, diploma. 
Same——Falion and Wright, medal. 
Best two horse Carriage—Alex. Finley, Diploma. 
Same— English, Dikeman & Co., medal. 
Best Carriage for one or two horses— Fallon & Wrignt, diploma. 
Same—Hnglish, Dikeman & Co., medal. 
Best Top Buggy——Fallon & Wright, diploma. 
Same—J. P. Champ, medal. 
Best open Buggy—Fallon & Wright, diploma. 
Same—Geo. Bailey, medal. 
Best crane-neck Coach—Fallon & Wright, diploma. 
Same——English, Dikeman & Co., medal. 
Best Barouche—Fallon & Wright, diploma. 
Same—English, Dikeman & Co., medal. . 
Roserr Dovguerry, 
JESSE ARNOT, 
Wm. D. Roasrs, 
Awarding Committee on Carriages and Buggies. 


We are ruined, not by what we really want, but by what we 
think we do; therefore never go abroad in search of your wants. 
If they be real wants, they will come home in search of you, for he 
that buys what he does not want, will soon want what he can not 
buy.— Colton. 
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He that sips of many arts, dainks of none.— Fuller. 


yet for mettens, but may-hap’—! Now, the man who under such 


must evidently be some ignorant “ furriner’” for every ‘native’’ \\ 


Editorial Chip Basket. 
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This fellow picks up chips, as pigeons peas.—SHAKSPEARE IMPROVED, 
Hoops anp tue Lapres’ Omnisus.—There seems to bea 
great outcry raised just now—even where babies are not included 
in the catalogue—against the personal liberties of the daughters of 
old mother Hive, for having entrenched themselves behind “looming 
globes and ballons of satin.” One cold hearted old cynic says he 
cannot take a stroll along Broadway without being sorely threshed 


in the legs, by a forest of hooped crinoline pressed against them on 
allsides. This impertinent old hermit proposes that a passage way 
be erected along the fronts of the buildings, ten feet high and three 
wide, for the exclusive use of the men, whilst the twelve feet trot- 
toir below is given up to the exclusive use of the hoops! Another 
crusty old bachelor says he cannot get intoa “Buss,” or rail-car 
now-a-day without undergoing friction—which by the way our cor- 
respondent “ W. W.” in the Magazine for Oct. last, failed to treat 
upon—from these airy inventions; This anti-womens’-rights-man 
even carries his ‘peculiarities’ farther than that ungallant old fel- 
low Isaac Bickersteth, Esq., who, during the hoop-fever one hun- 
dred and forty years ago, so unmercifulry castigated our Anglo- 
Saxon grandmas in the 127th No. of tam Sprcraror; and sug- 
gests the ungallant idea of starting a line of omnibusses for ladies 
exclusively, to be constructed with a simple platform and_ roof, 
open at the sides (the unfeeling fellow! Does he wish to subject 
these “angelic creatures”’ to the certainty of freezing to death this 
winter ?) with holders dangling from the roof for the twofold pur- 
pose of steadying themselves and providing against their being—bal- 
loon fashion—borne away to join their angelic sisters in the skies. 
This he calls ‘a plan for the relief of Broadway.” Now, wx ask 
this impertinent fellow to “leave the the girls alone; ” they are in 
the right, and we are enlisted as knight on their side. We think 
we see ‘looming up in the future” brighter days for our craft, and 
we are determined to “stick up” for the hoops. Don’t you see 
that there is a probability that every person who keeps “a turn- 
ont ’’ will be obliged to lay aside his old carriage and order a new 
one accommodated to circumstances, or else keep an additional one 
for the especial use of his “better-half,’ and don’t you perceive, 
that consequently our orders for carriages in future will be 
doubled? Ifit takes a whole carriage as now made, to accommo- 
date one lady, how many willit require to accommodate “all the 
world and the rest of mankind?” That’s the question, and to us 
not an unimportant one either. We have thrown down the glove, 
let these libelers of the injured and gentler sex “toe the mark.” 
Hoop! hooop!! hurrah!!! 

A CROWDED Omnisus AND Lapius’ Ricurs.—lIn a spicy letter 
tc the editor of a cotemporary print, one of our fair countrywomen, 
whose “dander is up” from seeing in his columns some remarks, 
in disparagement of the American lady when compared with her 
English sister, puts this question to him: “When alady ina 
rainy day—uninintentionally perhaps—comes to the door ofa 
Broadway omnibus already full; who is it that gruffly calls out ‘all 
full’ and plants himself more firmly in his seat? Not an Ameri- 
can ; but ten chances to one itis some Englishman;” and she goes on 
to say “surely no Englishman can or has taken a wife from among 
such an unloveable and undesirable class as the Yankee ladies are,”’ 
and closes with a significant hint that “itis hardly cold enough 


circumstances would express himself in such an ungallant manner, 
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K knows ‘there is always room for one more,” in an omuibus, and 
| we even heard a “‘ know-something” looking chap, the other day 
| sing out to a lady who had sought admission but was turning away 


from an “awfully crowded stage’ with persors occupying standee 
IS seats “ there is room enough here for half-a-dozen more passengers 
| yet! plenty of room ; come in.” 

An Oup Lapy Exciren.—We were ina Sixth Av. car the 
carrying asmany as twenty-four ; and yet an old lady sitting be- 
side us, was so far ‘“‘behind the age’ as to complain because the 
conductor suffered so many persons to get on, that ‘the hor- 
ses’’—which happened to be mules—‘‘could not draw it,” without 
dificulty. She cried out, ‘‘O, if I was only a man, I'd put that fel- 
low (meaning the conductor) off; the unfeeling brute! It’s ashame 
to kill the poor horses; he ought to be made to take their pla- 
ces—there ought to bea law made against taking such a load.” 


We were about becoming a convert to the old lady’s doctrine; but 
when the conductor informed us that eghty was the complement, 
we stood speechless. We would advise the “ old dame”’ to try her 
‘piece of mind” on some line where there is less “ patronage ; in 
future—she will probably, at least, receive respectful attention. 
ANOTHER WHEEL M AcHINE.— We found at the “ Great Fair’ 
the other day, another patent wheel machine, (patent dated Oct. 
14th) invented by a gentleman from Williamston, 8. C.; Mr. John 
Sitton; who exhibits it in person. He informs us that his present 
machine is an improvement over the one invented and illustrated 
in the June No. of the Inventor. We judge it to bea capital 
thing for turning out what your correspondent the Doctor terms 
“playthings” called wheels; and particularly when those “poor 
workmen ”’ come along demanding two dollars per day ! 
CaLIForNIA Marrers.—We find it stated ina late Prices 
Current and Shipping List that the wages of Coach smiths is 
$5(@$6 per diem at San Francisco; Helpers $3@$4; Carriage- 
makers from $4@$5 ; Wheelwrights the same as _carriage-makers, 
and Harness-makers from $2,50 to $4. The prices of carriages 
| have become so much reduced, that many were being shipped to 


full for three days board, including all day Monday. On arriving at 
the pier they ascertained that the steamer did not leave until 2 P. 
'M. The dock where the steamer lay being at the foot of Warren- 
street, and but a short distance from the hotel, they returned to the 
hotel which they had left and took their dimmer. For this the 
landlord presented them a bill of half-a-dollar each. The head of 
‘the party, Mr. ©. Fillmore, protested against this and said to the 
landlord, ‘“‘ Have we not paid you, in full, for three days’ board, in- 
cluding to-day, and surely we ought to be entitled to our dinners 7” 


other evening, with only seventy passengers, which was capable of The landlord could not see the force of such reasoning, and becom- 


ing incensed at Mr. F.’s continued protestations, he violently as- 
sailed him, knocking him down and severely beating and kicking 

im. This oceurred in the office of the hotel, and while Mr. F.’s 
‘companions were up stairs. At leneth Mr. Fillmore. to protect 
himself from further assault, was forced to accede to the demands 
of the rutfianly landlord. In hopes of obtaining justice he went to 
| the Office of the Chief of Police and told his story. He was di- 
rected at that place to go to the Tombs and obtain a warrant. He 
did as directed, but as the Magistrate was absent at dinner and 
would not return until 2 o'clock, the outraged stranger with his 
companions were compelled to embark on board the steamer with- 
out obtaining justice. 

The strangers were victimized in another manner and by another 
party just before leaving the city. They were made aware of the 
fact that they had paid $20 each more for their tickets than 
they were obliged to pay.”’ 


Hupparp’s Parent Hanr-Evurpricat Sprines.—Mr M.G. 
Hubbard, of Penn Tan, New York, has just obtained a patent for 
| his combined two half elliptic springs with the wooden side spars. 
By opening the ends of his half-elliptical springs and placing the 
ends of his ‘‘ side spars” between them, secured by a bolt he con- 
tends that more elasticity or easy riding can be effected with less 
material than in the old way. We saw his invention at the Crystal 
Palace, but did not suppose anybody would ever go to the expense 
and trouble of getting a patent for it, as we should suppose its 
worthlessness would protect it against all infringements or appro- 
priations. We imagine that it will be a long time before the pub- 
lic becomes convinced, that this contrivance is preferable to the 
old elliptic spring, notwithstanding his 7pse dixit that “it meets 
with universal favor, in practical use.” 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A GENIUS? —All a man has to do, now, 


other markets, and some have actually been re-shipped home again. | 4, pass for a genius, is to button his coat behind, put his panta- 
We learn from a friend who has just returned from San. Francisco, | joong inside of his boots and turn his hat wrong side out. If he 
that the market is glutted with carriages, so recklessly has the) «i pibes ” just enough to make him witty, and contrives to tum- 
place been supplied the past season. . ble over biddy’s apple stand at the corner, he will be stereotyped a 

AnotaEr Coach Suor DestRovep.—We are sorry to hear| smart man. If ala “Limekiln man” he roosts in some barn it 
that the shop of Messrs. Phelps & Carr at Pittsburgh, Pa., has| ¥3 add to his fame amazingly —“ sich is life.” 


been (Oct. 12th) lately destroyed by fire, the supposed work of eeusmares An Abi Ren ronda ed 


— de epenble i a sagan : ss day Pepi ee some persons in New York and elsewhere who wish to place their 
found in the shop with the following notice—‘‘ Look out! Weare}. ; : : 
improvements before the carriage-making craft, but are persuaded 


. - ” 
Gerad po bonn pele inate: . |to give their patronage to some journal with a limited circulation 
New York HAacKMEN TAKING STRANGERS IN. — As addi- # s : 
: and perhaps not seen by half-a-dozen coach-makers in the world. 
tional proof of the bad character of some of the hackmen of New ; : i ite 
eee ee : ; A moment’s reflection ought to convince you that by giving your 
York, heretofore given in this Magazine, we offer the following from 
a city paper of Oct. 18th: 
“ On Saturday last three gentlemen and their wives arrived in k ee a, aa h 
this city from New-Brunswick, NoviaScotia, intending to take pas-| M2<°TS— CXOUSIV@lY, Lhe Very persons you wish to reach. 
sage for California by the steamer George Law, which sailed yes-| THE GRADUATING PLANE Iron.—We have found it at last ; 
terday. On their arrival they engaged with the hackmen toconvey | that is, we have found a remedy, for what we had numbered among 
them to the Western Hotel, in Cortlandt-street, but either through | jh gifficulties incurable. A+ the Crystal Palace we found Harris’ 


ignorance or design, more probably the latter, they were driven to ; ; : 
tel ae ce ois Th ‘ fren gers Ae discovering graduating piane Iron, which answers the purposes of both a doub/e 


they had been driven to the wrong hotel, concluded to remain, on|#2d single iron plane. The ease, rapidity and exactness with 
being repeatedly assured by the proprietor that they would be well| which this iron can be adjusted by the screw, while fast under the 


) 
rovided for. dee, i n plane stock, must recommend it t 
Yesterday morning, thinking that the George Law would sail ae ee . ere: S ee J 
from her dock at 12 o'clock, they prepared for their departure, and Cae : ee 
39/ left the hotel shortly after 11 o’clock, having paid the landlord in y 


advertisements to this Magazine, you are studying your own inter- 
ests by bringing them under the notice of fifteen thousand carriage 


0) 
ges> We hope that our friends in New York and elsewhere will ay 
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not overlook the advertisement of Mr. Jas. H. Dusenbury, to be| 
found in our columns. From our long acquaintance with him we | 
can confidently advise all who would have fair dealing meted out, 
to them, in purchasing the goods used in the manufacture of car- 
riages, to give hima call at his new store, 161 Bowery, New York 
city. 

Don’t you WANT A coop Hus Boring Macuine?—If you, 
do, you cannot do better than to call at the New York Office (106 
Elizabeth St.) of this Magazine, and purchase one of Dole’s Patent. 
It will save a vast amount of hard labor, and do the work better, 
than any other in existence. Any boy two weeks at the trade can | 
box all your wheels without the possibility of a mistake. 


THE SUCCESS OF ENTERPRISING MEN. 

If there is any one theme in the world which we love to dwell 
upon more than another, it is the “success of enterprising men.” | 
But what is therein this so strangely and peculiarly interesting? 
Why, reader, behold what a noble picture the biography of such | 
men presents to your vision—a picture in which you can see the 
true qualifications of yourself, and upon which you can discern, 
traced in prominent characters, the grand secret of all success in 
life. There is inthe very nature of every rational man the capacity 
of advancement, and the ability of surmounting every obstacle 
which confronts him as he passes along upon the highway of life. 
So true, is this, indeed, that but few men, comparatively speaking, 
have any idea of their own greatness, or the power with which 
their Creator has endowed them, .until they try, and not until 
then can any man know himself. 


How many men there are who possess all the qualifications to ren- 
der them “ truly great’’ in their respective trades or professions, if 
they could but muster courage enough to call them into requisi- 
tion. 
too fearful of himself, and thus makes of himself a coward, and if 


The great misfortune 7s and always has been, that man is 


from the compulsion of circumstances, or from any other cause, he 
is pushed out upon the ocean of life on his own responsibility, and 
makes shipwreck of his first effort, he retires in dispair, and sinks 
down into the unmanly conclusion that he is capable of doing no 
better ; and thus it is we so often heap wrong and misery upon our 
own heads, and abuse the noblest gift which God has given us. 


Asa proof of this fact we have but to go a little ways from our 
sanctum to find the evidence. Look, for example, at the “Wheel, 
Spoke, Hub and Felloe Manufactory” of Royer, Simonton & Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, as it was but a few years ago; observe the dis- 
advantages there was then existing against them—custom had ’ 
be made, prejudices had to be overcome, and all the obstacles w- 
attending the establishment of any new enterprise was stari 
in the face; but notwithstanding all this, their factorv 
astonishing progress, and to-day it stands unequal! 
any other concern of the same character in the 
What has brought about this great triumph in the 
wheels and carriage timber? Answer, “ enterp 
men.’ In this connection it is but justice to sa, 
never made the acquaintance of a company of me 
business, who apply themselves so unreservedly an. 
business as the gentlemen above named. The mot 
to be “I will try’”’—“T will work”—“TI will pe 
cess can never fail where such a spirit of enterpris 

The same can be said of a host of manufacturers i 
department”’ who have raised from obscurity to di 
“world wide” reputation. But what we have said 


ject will suffice to show that the secret of all success in the 


| World,—all its great achievements, in all times, in all countries, 


and of all kinds, lies in these three meagre syllables “ZI will 
ry 

Tiny as these words seem, yet are they mighty! 
all fume and wealth and fortune is contained in them ; and perseve- 
rance only is required to bear that germ in breadth and beauty. 

‘“‘T will try !’’—’tis a noble, healthful, earnest, cogent, glorious 
phrase, and its resolute utterance hath the sound of a trumpet and 
the voice of a prophet! Well worthy is it of stout hearts and of 
heroes, whose greatest deeds have been naught save its expression 
truthful and tactile. 

There seems a throb of life,—a flush of hope,—a sense of 
strength in this founder of greatness and former of destiny; and 
about its triune truthfulness; a wide spreading halo, revealing the 


| brilliant future of him who observes it. 


‘T will try!” He only is a hero that dare say this, and say it 
too with a will and a purpose and an energy to make it good. There 
is music in its speaking and resolution inits speaker! We love to 
hear it; for its sterling virtue falls upon the ear like the holiest 
teaching, and yields vigor and support to the heart, fainting from 
toil and sick from misfortune. There is strong though wholesome 
contagion in the air which receives it, and many pure breaths may 
be breathed in its full exhalation. 

“T will try,” is the wand of the genii’ that touches the rock, 
and turns it to ashes ; that waves o’er the desert, and fills it with 
fragrance; that presses the sand, and flocks it with diamonds. 

Obstacles ever stand bttween man and his greatness; between 
himself and his desires; his thoughts and his glory. He must 
struggle bravely, and well and long, though his limbs pain and his 
feet bleed, if he would reach his aim and his duty. And let him 
not despair, however much may oppose him; but with a fervent 
‘“T will try,” oft uttered and always remembered, his soul will be 
firm; and shorter and easier his journey. 

“{T willtry!’’ Those who have never said it and acted it, have 
never asserted their nature, or claimed the place to which they are 
entitled. ‘They linger like drones in the valley, when the bright 
green hills are above them, and which they can climb and be nobly 
rewarded, if they ‘ will try”’ as their good spirit prompts them. 

“Twilltry!’? This doth more than the Syracusan’s boast; 
for it ever moveth the world on towards perfection, and through 
every age with its wonders. '™- 
guage that « 
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., HIRAM ABBOTT'S UPSETTING MACHINE, FOR CON- 


TRACTING WAGON TIRE AND OTHER IRON BARS. 

This Machine has been fully tested, and with the most entire 
satisfaction as to its utility ; and nc one, having become accustomed 
to its use, would do without it for twice the cost. In setting old 
tires it is really indispensible, as the work of fitting is done in one 
half the usual time, and with a great saving of coal, besides doing 


a much better job for the customer, as the tire need not be cut and 


welded, thus bringing additional custom to the shop. These ma-/ t@kes in the Printer” do sometimes occur, but notify us properly 
chines are small, occupying only about three fees square. They before sending a rocket into the camp. 


are also very simple, strong, and durable, and therefore not liable 
to get out of order; with fair usage, one will last a life-time, with 
searcely any repairs being necessary. In using, very little time is 
required for fitting the tire ready for the wheel. The whole ope- 
ration of shortening and fitting being done at one heat. An ordi- 
nary size machine will upset a 12 inch square or 3 inch thick and 
3 wide flat bars of iron, and will shorten a common wagon or car- 
riage tire 14 inches ata heat. Machines can be furnished of di- 
mensions sufficient for-any other heft of work required. 


These machines are not limited in their use in tire setting alone, 
but on the contrary are applicable in the different mechanical 
branches, where iron in all its various shapes forms so important a 
part. For axletrees, bolts, bars, braces, &c., and in short, in an 
infinite variety of places this machine can be used to very great 
advantage, which can hardly be appreciated by any so much as 
those accustomed to its use. In welding up new tire, axles, Xc., 
or any particular thing requiring exactness in length, the workman 
is greatly relieved from the anxiety and close attention ordinarily 
required, for in case of getting it too long, he has a remedy al- 
ways at hand in the use of this machine. 


In the use of it, the object is not alone the shortening of bars of 
iron, but also the enlarging of them in some particular place for 
the purpose of punching or working in some desirable shape, as 
the case may be, and still maintaining the proportionate strength. 

It is also applicable to upsetting the ends as well as the middle 
of bars, thus making it important for new tire, axles, and various 
other purposes. 

We have seen the machine in practical operation, and from the 
speedy and perfect manner in which it executes the work, we 
would heartily recommend it to every carriage and wagon maker 
who is desirous of saving time and money in the ironing of his 

~ 4 completed a drawing of this 
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Special Utems. 


nes» We shall pay no attention to names remaining on our 1856 
Subscription Books, and shall forward the Magazine to no one, 
without a special order, accompanied with the “Rino.”’ Our terms 
are advance payment. 

Those who have missed numbers during the past year will 


be attended to so far as it laysin our power. Such things as “‘mis- 


Bounp NumpBers.—Those who are entitled to premium No.’s 
will receive them as soon as they are bound. We have had hard 
work to fit them all out, but will be as good as our word at any 
rate. 

Our Reaister System.—During the year 1856, seven hundred 
and three names have been entered upon our Register. Of that 
number, five hundred and sixty have obtained situations through 
our agency. This last number is just equal to the applications for 
Mechanics who are competent to act in the capacity of 
foremen in their respective branches, find no difficulty in obtaining 
Not one of that cast stands upon our Register at the 
This fact shows that mechanical skill is still appreci- 
ated among employers. : 

We would say, to stop the inflow of letters incident upon the 
‘Hint to Proprietors’? contained in our last, that our quandom 
Southern friend, who modestly hid behind us in that issue, is now 
holding forth in one of the largest establishments on the Reserve. 

It will be remembered that our terms for registering are 25 cts. 
for hands, and $1 foremployers. This last includes an insertion in 
the Magazine, if required. 

KENNEY AGAINST THE WorLD.—We understand by late advi- 
ces, that our friend Kenney is doing a “ Land Office” business in 
the malleable casting line. Success to the enterprising. 

A New Bow Suart iy tae Fienp.—We understand that 
our worthy friend, H. D.‘Smith, is in the field with a wrought iron 
Bow Slatt, a thing, by-the-way, which has long been needed. We 
have had many letters of inquiry respecting them, and hope soon to 
have an opportunity of laying it more fully before our readers. 

Wisetr’s Carrrace Factory Burnep. — Some few weeks 
since, the Carriage Factory of Eli K. Wisell, at Warren, Ohio, 
was burned to the ground ; probably the work of an incendiary. 
Loss from $5000 to $6000. Insurance $2000. We deeply sympa- 
thise with our unfortunate brother craftsmen ; but “try again,” is 
the motto of the brave. 

ResigNep.—We have resigned our agency in the Sprout Spring, 

he reasoa that the manufacturers cannot supply the demand 
-ereated. No bad sign for them; and we trust that ere long 
be enabled to so enlarge their present facilities as to meet 
of their valuable productions promptly. 
the Magazine. 


workmen. 


situations. 
present time. 


trying to do the English).—Waiter ! a pot of half- 


~’t know wot it his, sur! 
Why, new and old ale—half-and-half, 
, Lor’ bless you! w’y didn’t you say ’arf-an-’arf, 


8 
eld was accused of rambling in his discourses, by 
res, to which he replied: ‘If you will wander to 
ust ramble after you.” 
ickerel to your coat tail and imagining yourself a 
of the first lessons in codfish aristucracy. 
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A BLANK TO BE FILLED. 


“Time is ever winging,” 
Mournfully, I said— 

* Wark! that midnight ringing; 
Another Lear is dead!” 

* Not dead,” replied the watcher; 
“The years may never die, 

Though like unbalanced Ledgers, 
Zoo oft ye lay them by.” 

** Another Blank I’ll nive thee, 
A New Year clean and white; 

Go fillit; but I pray thee, 
Be careful what you write.” 


FRATERNAL GREETING. 

A happy New-Year, kind friends; but many of you are per- 
haps not happy. ‘‘ Happiness,’ says a quaint author, “is the out- 
growth of contentment.” And how fewarecontented. But what 
has this todo with trimming? Perhaps you will answer, it has 
much to do with it. Oursis asedentary occupation, and dyspepsy, 
and chronic spine and liver complaint with all their gaunt train o 
hypochondriac fancies are almost sure to followin its wake. Then 
hurrah ! boys, for some other business. Some do spoil a good 
trinumer to make a poor something else. But in nine cases out of 
ten, they are soon dissatisfied with out-of-doors employment, and 
the rate of pay which it affords. Hence we think that a few re- 
marks upon those points will not be out of place right here in the 
Trimming Department. When we speak to trimmers we speak to 
them as men ; not as the mere tools to make carriages with. To 
men endowed with souls and mental capacities, capable of appre- 
ciating an occasional sprinkling of something higher than scroll and 
cushion work. 


What does it signify, though we should preach craft from one 
year’s end to another, after all pride of craft has vanished. And 
this is but too faithful a picture of the condition of many now 
standing within ourranks. Shall we, then, proceed with our-re- 
view? Methinks I see you all nod a hearty approval. 


In the first place, we are all apt to take the world at a tougher 
rate than is necessary; it is bad policy to kill fer the sake of keep- 
ing ourselves. Inthe next place, we often weary ourselves with 
the bare thoughts of what is yet to be. Bearin mind the fable of 
the discontented pendulum. Take plenty of time to eat; the 
stomach has no teeth; much melancholy and trouble of mind 
comes from improper mastication of food. 

Too early rising is not healthful; whatever may be said to the 
contrary ; (no danger we apprehend from this point). The sun- 
light is a natural purifyer, and noxious vapors accumulate in its 
absence. Don’t take out-door exercise before the “ World is aired.” 
Retire in season; our trade cails the mental faculties into continu- 
ous operation while at work, and the mind must rest. Apprentices, 
remember this. 

Read some each day; not asa matter of duty, but of interest, to 
keep posted. ‘Take as much out-door exercise as possible, but in a 
way that will be interesting. Keep your shop clean, and your 
work neat. Be amiable to your shop mates and win their esteem. 
Respectful treatment begets its like in others. Draw, write, and 
experiment, as an opportunity presents itself. Cultivate a taste for 
the perfect and the beautiful, and thus gradually form an attach- 
ment for your calling. 

The Chemist loves his laboratory, the Artist his studio, and the 
Botanist his garden; why should the Trimmer habitually study 
to despisehis profession ?——Pofession—it is as much go as the art of 
chemistry or surgery are professions. The commencement of a 
new year affords a fine starting point for reform. Let us begin 
anew with 1857, 

Hints AND SHADOWS For JAnuAany.—Styles that are plain and 
neat seem to be the order of the day. In most of the Eastern 
cities the stick seat with bow leather roll; do. herring bone rest 
back, represents the fancy light-work for home use. Dashes are 
pretty generally scrolled in the corners, and stitched in white. 
Falls are sometimes made of patent leather, laid plain; but gene- 
@ rally of bow leather, laid in rolling plaits, machine-stitched around 
the edge, scrolled lightly, and finished at the top with a plain 

stitched band; blind nailed at the top edge. Tops are mostly fin- 
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know to be well drawn, need feel no delicacy in sending them in, 


ished either with gipsey quarters or the light, narrow shifting quar- 
ter. Side curtains are generaly knobbed on below the side val- 
lance, rather than with them, and on gipsey tops the curtains are 
cut straight on the back edge, the same as on the old fashioned 
‘‘roll-ups.”” Front vallances are covered and plain. Leather lace 
is stillin use, though tassel fringes are taking the place of silk fes- 
toons. Hoods are put on to some extent in New Haven. In 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, bow leather falls are to some extent 
being inlaid with velvet tapestry, each fluit containing an appropri- 
ate design. Appropriate inlays are appreciated in Southern reposi- 
tories. In the West, mettle stamps are still in use for pressing, 
rather than stitching designs. Plush seems to be in good repute 
among the more substantial buyers in Ohio; farmers like it be- 
cause it is warm, durable, and looks well; in fact, the most suc- 
cessful conntry manufacturers use it, and sprinkle well with con- 
trast; lacing green with crimson, and vice versa. Coach work is at 
a dead stand still. Ball tufts, and cotelain; lace holders, flowing 
falls and diamond backs. In fact doors are about the only things 
that can change oftener than about once in a century ; but perhaps 
we are not posted upon the “latest’’ in this branch; if so, send in 
the “items,’”’ and the favor will be duly acknowledged. 
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Tur Herring Bone PLAIr FOR QUARTERS IN Grpsey Tops. 
—The style above illustrated is being used in some sec- 
tions of the country. It is formed upon the same prin- 
ciple as the ordinary herring-bone, but made with the slightest 
amount of fulness imaginable. It must be tacked in rows from top 
to bottom, and each turn stuffed before making another. It looks 
well if done well, but is rather too elaborate for general use. 

Patent LeatuEerR Toors.—LEvery Trimmer needs two differ- 
ent sized patent leather gouges. Those used for whiting designs 
in the place of stitching them, should be very narrow; first, be- 
cause it looks neater; and second, because it catches and holds the 
white better than a widemark But how tosharpen those little, del- 
icately made implements when dull——“ Aye, that is the rub.” No 
one can manage them to doa workman-like job, unless they are 
keen enough to work easy and smooth, and they get dull amazing 
quick. We will state ourmethod of sharpening them: Obtain a 
thin file at the watch-makers—a very thin one—it will cost you 
fifteen cts; file the inside with this, and edge the outside on a fine 
stone. 

Tapestry Inuays.—One of the finest features in our business 
is the manly independence with which each shop and section of 
country assumes the right to think and act upon its own hook; and 
far be it from us to criticise any style upon other ground than that 
of intrinsic merit. The tapestry inlay, if tastefully applied and 
properly executed, looks well; is durable—when used in bow 
leather affords a pleasing contrast, and is a sufficient test of the 
natural skill of the workman. ‘Tapestry is crawley stuff, and the 
only way to make a figure lay is to first paste out the carpet so that 
it will hold a tuck; then paste and tack on the bow leather; when 
dry, stitch, and trim the lining offif necessary. 

Our Puate oF Designs ror JaANUARY.—The designs in 
the present No. are from the handy pencil of “R. B,.” of Ohio, 
and “ C. H.,” of Connecticut. We have more of their fine draw- 
ings on hand, which shall appear in due time. Weare truly 
thankful for favors of this kind; those who have patterns that they 
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half size, or whole size, only so we can get the idea of what is in- 
tended, andif necessary we will put them in ‘“ship-shape,” bes- 
towing full credit for either the liberality of the donor, or the origi- 
nality of the designer. ‘The ones in this No. are original. 

Toat Stray Drart.—lIn our last issue will be found a rule for 
setting buggy tops, but the little slip containing the draft “slipped” 
out, and in consequence did not appear in the last No., as the 
article persisted in claiming. Since then we have cornered the 
truant, and got it into the engraver’s sanctum, and its duplicate we 
give below. 


ges- Reader, whose Magazine are you perusing ; your own or 
your neighbors? If the latter, how many such friends would it 
take to love it te death ? 


For the Trimming Department. 

Friend Touster—Dear Sir :—You know lam a modest man, 
and it is with reluctance that I appear in the columns of the Maga- 
zine. Hmboldened, however, by your kind invitation, I shall 
proceed to offer some remarks upon the subject of built-up arms. 
Many years ago, the built-up arm was all the rage, but they gradu- 
ally faded with the growinglight of the nineteenth century, and 
passed, as the majority of trimmers hoped and supposed, never more 
to return. But, in my perambulations, I find that there are sec- 
tions of the country where this exploded idea, by some ghostly, 
half resurrected process of existence, still claims a place among the 
practical realities of the age. Iam far from opposing the return 
of any style, simply because it is old; but the built-up arm has not 
a single redeeming feature to recommend it to our reconsideration. 

It costs more, both in time and material, than the wood arm ; it 
gives less variety of styles, and hence less latitude for the display 
of individual taste. If well dore, it looks just like the wood-arm; 
is no more durable; is not half so pleasant to make, and is not half 
as firm and reliable, for they do settle with use; will crowd against 
the lining and bows when leaned against. For trimmers who have 
exhausted their stock of styles, an occasional job of this kind might 
be looked upon with compassion; but for shops who habitually per- 
sist in their manufacture, there is no exeuse, but that of either ig- 
norance or exceutricity. Yours, respectfully, te @. 


For the Trimming Departmnet. 


Ouro, Nov. 25th, 1856. 


Dear Sir :—Having lately perused an article in a recent No. 
of your valuable Magazine, on the subject of ironing buggy tops, 
and obtaining the length of the joints without striking the same, I 
would ask—could you or some of your correspondents give me any 
simple method of setting bows, so that without reference to what 
description of body it might be, the sweep of the bows on the roof 
should be the same; as I find some difficulty with different bodies. 


That which is suitable for one, is not for another. A correct 
rule for the same world much oblige 
Your most ob’t, Paw. 


Says Jonathan, to a young artist who was very busily at work 
ona fine female statue—‘‘ W-a-l-] n-e-a-c-u, that’s a pretty nice 
tomb stone you’re peckin’ e-a-u-t.”’ 


IRONING DEPARTMENT. 
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EDITED BY A CARRIAGE IRONER. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


In becoming a contributor to this department, we do not wish to 
be understood as dictating styles to carriage ironers, or as in any 
manner claiming to be superior to the average of workmen through- 
out the country; neither do we claim that each individual style 
presented from time to time is the best or most original. But find- 
ing that delicacy prevented others from taking hold, and knowing 
that an ‘Ironing Department” was wanted in the Magazine, we 
have volunteered at the earnest request of the editor to become the 
nucleus at least for a veritable department into which the eoach- 
ironers throughout the States can pour the benefits of their study 
and experience in the shape of correspondence. Hard fisted broth- 
ers of ‘‘that most useful art,” lend us a hand. 

SALADEE’S Top LirrEr.—Fig.’s 1, 2and 3, represent a variet 
of forms and views on an enlarged scale, of the top lifter shown in 
the December No. No. 1 is constructed in the ordinary way of 
ironing tops, and the lever B attached to iron A, with two small 
bolts at junction The back rod is supported in its position by 
two braces, the ends of which attach respectively to the seat rail 
and rod, and which in raising and lowering t.e top work upon 
knuckle joints. This represents the inventor’s first plan. Fig. 2 
represents the back view of a plain method of constructing the 
same, as since improved and simplified. 

Fig. 3 is a side view of fig. 2 design. This is the style of lever 
which must eventually come into general use on common buggies, 
as it is buta simple curved extension of the lower extremity of A 
joint iron, connected by D rod which attaches at each end by pass- 
ing through an eye and taking a cap nut, the leverage is sufficient 
to make it work easy, and its main cost consists in the extra length 
of rod used; at most a mere trifle. 

We shall give ornamental designs for constructing the lever in 
the Feb. No. It can be constructed in a variety of forms, which 
are equally utilitarian and at the same time highly ornamental. 
Plain and substantial improvements of this cast are what carriage- 
makers want, and it must come into general use as a speedy means 
of lowering the top from the inside in ease of a ‘“runaway,’’ “break- 
down,” or kicking serape, without involving too much complicity 
or cost—a desideratum long sought for by the craft —to make no 
mention of its use for lifting in case of a sudden dash of rain, or 
the control which the “insider” acquires over the shape of his affairs 
in getting out or letting others in. But more of this in a future 
No. We now cometo Fig. 4. This design with the dash below, 
is intended to represent the main iron work of an extension top 
slide seat. Vig. 5 is astay pattern, which is appropriate for any 
kind of a vehicle. It givesa good support to the perch, is plain 
and neat in its appearance, arid can be looked upon as a good, pro- 
portionate, and durable style of brace for a No. 1 carriage or buggy. 


ee 


For the Ironding Department. 
Mr. Eprror.—Permit me to inquire—will any of your numer- 
ous readers, editors, or correspondents, be so good as to iaform me 
why the new fashioned ‘‘Hrench ear” spring, which is being so,gen- 
erally patronised by first class carriage-makers here in the States and 
elsewhere, is superior to the ola fashioned spring which it has su- 
perceded? I hope and suppose it is used understandingly; and 
if so, any one can answer quite readily. As for myself, 1 confess 
to an unusual degree of dullness, and will hold myself under ever- 
lasting obligations to any one who will condescend to enlighten my 

muddy perceptions. Yours in the Craft, 
CINDERHEAD. 


EEO 


OrpreR 1s Heaven's First Law.—Enthusiastic Son (just ar- 
rived from five years of travel)—‘“My dear Father ! how delighted 
J am to see you once more !—” 

Model Business Man (interrupting).—“Oh, yes. How do you 
do, sir. Happy to see you after three o’clock——but you must re- 
member to call on a business man, during business hours, only on 
business !” 

te 

Reason cannot show itself more reasonable than to leave reason- 

ing on things above reason. Sidney. 
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TERMS OF ADVERTISING IN THE DIREGTORY: 


Standing advertisements for 1 year will be charged at the rate of $12 per square for the space they occupy, (12 lines agate making a square) 
payable within three months from the time of first inseriion 


All advertisements for a shorter time than twelve months, are charged 50 cts per line for each insertion ; Payable in advance. 
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J.8 & S.J. MOWRY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


SPRINGS & AXLES 


ESPTON, WOOLEN & PAPE MACHINERY. 
STEAM] ENGINES, 


VES. L_YYYELS, BS, 


GREENVILE, CONN. 


P S WE MAKE THE FOLLOWING VARIETY OF CASE 
i *— hardened Axles: The Taper, Half-Patent, Bolt Pat- 


ent,) long bolt), Screw Patent and Omnibus, New York pattern, 
either hardened or steel laid. ‘ 


We have been engaged some EIGHT YEARS in the manufac- 


| ture of Axles, and selling almost exclusively to first class carriage 


maker3 who manufacture their work exclusively to order, and not 
for transient custom, thereby knowing the utility of our work bet- 
ter than those who do business otherwise. 

The iron we use inthe manufacture of our axles is mude from 


COLD BLAST CHARCOAL PIG. 


% which is wrought in Charcoal fires, into hammered billets or 


moulds. The Collars of some being swedged out of the solid bar 


q instead of being welded on, and whatis particularly essential in 


the Patent Axle, prevents all possibility of acold short, which is 
liable to occur when welded on. 


Axles manufactured of this quality of material certainly costs 


; more and are better than those made from the rolled material or 


hammered scrap, or even from BROKEN CAR AXLES. Indeed, 
we cannot purchase a 


UNIFORM MATERIAL 


unless worked as above, that is at all adapted to our use. 


We are dealing with many manufacturers in most of our lead: 
ing cities, yet we do not claim to sell to every first class carriage 
maker in the UNION, orto have made every improvement that 
has been made in Axles, but doclaim to sell as good an article and 
at as low a figure as any of our competitors for the same material 
and finish, and do endeavor to sell our share. All of our stock we 
warrant, and stamp our mame on the same. We have and design 


keeping on hand a larger stock of Axles finished than any three 


manufacturers inthe United States, of 


Case Hardened Axles, 


Therefore can be more prompt in filling orders for same. We 
could furnish a long list of testimonials, but as our goods stand on 
their own merits, we refrain from so doing. We are now prepared 
to fill orders for all varieties of Springs, and will furnish a quality 
that will compare favorably with our Axles. 


gas> All communications addressed to us as 


above will be promptly attended to. 
“Dec-1855. ] J. 8. & 8. J. M. 


N’S PATENT BUGGY. 


Patented in the United States, October 21, 1856. 


: q! 

THE SUBSCRIBER WOULD RESPECTFULLY CALL THE AT®, 
tention of;Ceach-Makers and the public generally, to his im-, 
provements in Carriages, (patented as above) a full description and ; 
illustration of which may be found in the 2nd No. of the 2nd Vol. | 
of this Magazine. 

These improvements have, within the Jast few months, been | 
thoroughly tested upon every variety ofroad, and proved by practi- 
cal demcnstration to be an invention of real standard merit, and 
where introduced their sale has superceded that of all other bug- 
gies. The manufactory at which this carriage was first made and 
in:roduced, has, in consequence of the call for these carriages, been 
doubled in size, and is now found too limited ‘to keex pace with the 
growing demand. Combining, as they do, unequaled ease of mo- 
tion, beauty of design, lightness and strength, they ernnot but be- 
come a universal favorite wherever introduced, 

The above engravings show the form and arrangements of the 
Spring, and the method of hanging the body For a full descrip- 
tion and illustration of the invention, see Page 14 and Plate V, Vol. 
2 of this Magazine. 

The subscriber now offers this invention to the public, witha 
feeling of confidence that purchasers wil] feel satisfied with, and 
reap a profitable harvest from any investments they may make in 
it. Rights and licenses to manufacture and selithisinvention may. 
be obtained upon reasonable and accommodating terms, by ad- 
dressing the subscriber at Burford, Brant Co., C. W. 

Jan-1857 DANIEL FREEMAN. 


NOBLES & HOARE, 


| facturing of every description of Spokes, Hubs, Felloes, Shafts, 4 


Spokes from din. C0i2e4 per DuMdreds eon. csscsesse cost ueleess ee ece cs. $5 00 } 
Bent Felloes lin. to 1g, 134 per set . 160 
oe “ee 1% & iA it3 1 "5 1 
“ 66 1% & 1% 66 2 00 
BOWS, DCT SOU) 2 .09i oo cc cee ome esis tee 5 70 
Wagon bows, 6 to the se 1 60 
ACT CaN oes tee tikoreeece costes 1 25 & 
Shafts, bent heel 55 |e 
“straight hee 45-15 
Buggy Poles ........ vi0) 
Sulky Shafts, per pair. 75 
Buggy Hubs, unmorticed 8734 
6 ee 66 5 it 376 
2 HorsesWagom Hu bs; Oak... trcs)s-c.ctass teccscce = 2 25 


“Silber, Brass & Electro outers, 


LONDON, BNGLAND. 


od 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
i 


GACH VANISHES. 


SO UNIVERSALLY CELEBRATED FOR THEIR DURABILITY AND BRILLIANCY. 
Best 
x3 


Wearing Body Varnish............$5 8) 

Hard Drying Body Varnish ...... 5 75| Per Gallon Cash nett 
Elastic Carriage Varnish......... 5 00 | on delivery in N. York 
“ Black Japan Varnish.....0+0.0+.-. 5 00 tor Cincinnati, in 1,2 & 
“ Black Hnamel Varnish for resto- {5 gallon tins, free of 
ring old Leather Tops ........... 5 Pa charge. 


6 


PAPA GOlIISTAC anes ccoecescasesatee so) 


FILLING UP. 


This article has completely. superseded the use of Ochre in Eng- 

land, and is found quite as cheap. 
Tnparcelewirn 10 25 Ibs.s. ee rensore derotswensasesnoa 20 cts Bb 
In barrels of 100, 200 & 300 Ibs.............6 Be te} 


Also a fine assortment of the very best Colors, 
especially for Coach Painters’ use. 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STTES: 


ADOLPHUS KEPPELMANN, 110 Chambers St., New York, for- 
merly Messrs. H. L. Routh & Sons. 

WILSON & HAYDEN, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Nov-1855. 


JAMES H. DUSENBURY, 


DEALER IN EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


Coach ce Carriage 


No. 161 Bowery, (near Broome St.) New York. 


CARRIAGE & WAGON MANUFABTURERS WILL FIND AT 


this house, all the materials they may require in their line of 
business, at the lowest prices and on accommodating terms, such § 
as Axles, Springs, Bolts, Hubs, Spokes, Felloes, Shafts, Bows, &c. 
Also, all kinds of Patent Leathers, Cloths, Damasks, Silks, Car- 
pets, Threads, Tacks, Curled Hair, Moss, Varnishes, Japan, &c, . 
Lhese goods are selected with care, and with the express end in 
view of giving satisfactionto the Public. Silver and Brass Plating 
done. BGS Orders through the mail, when accompanied with the 
peat ORR SHSmCLORY references, will receive immediate attention. 

ec-185: 


LC HLAW ARE! 
Spoke & Bending Factory. 


JOHN McELROY, PROPRIETOR. 


HAYING LEASED MY CARRIAGE FACTORY FOR A TERM 
of years, 1am now devoting my whole attention to the manu- 


Poies, Bows, &c., &c., which for quality of timber and workman- 
ship, cannot be surpassed in any market, and which will be sold |} 
to the craft on as favorable terms as at any other establishment 
in this country. Being located on the ©. C. & C. Rail Road, and §. 
M. & P.R.R., the facilities for shipping are as goodas from any 
other point in the State. 

LIST OF PRICES: 


Five per cent off for Cash. Orders solicited. Address 


JOHN McELROY, Delaware, Ohio. 
Novy-1855. 


GC. GALBRAITH & 6O 


& 


And Manufacturers of 


COACH & SADDLERY TRIMMINGS, § 


Improved Solid Head Silver and Japaned Lining and Band Nails, 


SILVER AND LEAD MOULDING, 


SPRING CURTAIN BARRELS, 


Nos. 2 and 3 Japanned and Silver Cap’d Carriage Knobs, Spring 
Catches, Door Aandles, inside do., Scroll Foot Board Handles, 

Calash Trimmings, Card and Name Plates, Lining Band and 

addle Nails, with annealed _points—Tiop Props and 
Nuts, Joints, Rivets, Hub Bands, Shaft Tips, Pole 
Hooks and Crabs, Self-adjusting Saddle Trees, 
Hames, &c., &c. 

ere » NEAR CHAPEL 81., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
uly 2 


OLDEST BENDING ESTABLISHMENT 
INTHE UNITED STATES. 


CRANE & KITBOURN, _ | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARIAGE ROMS, RENT FELLOES tc SHAFTS 


No. 56 Mechanic street, — 
I. B. KILBURN, NEWARK, Cie 


Successors to Bodferd, Crane ¢ Co., 


5. 0. CRANE, 
OUR FIRM BEING ALL PRACTICAL CARRIAGE-MAKERS, 
Manufacturers and Dealers can rely upen having their orders 


filled promptly as per order, [May-1856. 
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COACH TRIMMER’ S MONTHLY PATTERN nae 
of Stitching Designs.—See page 17. 
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Volume 3.--Vumber 2.] February, 


[6. W. Saladee, Editor and Proptieior, 


COMMUNICATION 8. 


For the Coach-Makers’Mag azine, 
TO A MOTH IN MID WINTER. 


BY E. M. STRATTON. 


From whence art thou come thou frail little thing, 
With thy dark jetty eye, and thy whiten’d wing— 
And thy tender feet, can they abide the smart, 
Which the frozen dew to the herb does impart? 


Why! why did’st thou leave the warm Southern clime 
That favors the orange and the lime— 

Hast thou come thus far to seek a tomb, 

Where in Autumn last thy friends met their doom? 


See! the streamlet so gentle is frozen o’er, 

And the winds round the walls of our cottage roar; 
The pretty snow-bunting seems in friendship to say 
Thou dear little stranger, haste, haste thee away! 


O haste the away, for the”air is cold, 

And the flowers are all ’wrapt in their wintery fold-- 
See! the threatening clouds are gathering fast, 

And the chilling snow is borne on the blast!— 


Ah poor feeble thing, thou hast lingered too long, 
Thy death knell has sounded—the storm hastens on~— 
But lingering still, the moth gave its breath 
To the pittiless storm which brought with it death! 
—— eH OS 0 
For the Coach-Makers’ Magasine. 
THE TEN HOUR SYSTEM, 


Wpon the Tiber’s shore, 
A craftsman plied his art, 
With measured stroke, from sun tillsun, 
Within that busy mart. 
The granite reared its head, 
Proud of its storied lore; 
Yet to shape the rod 
Was the Roman’s God— 
He sought to know no more. 


Upon the Druidic Isie, 
Up rose the Saxon host— 
A daring band—whose wide command 
Had whitened every coast. 
Yet pale and sickened forms 
Dreamed o’er their length’nd toll, 
While the doating Lord 
At his festive board, 
Was fattened on the spoil. 


The star of Hope arose 
From its cradle in the West, 
And a thousand sails came flocking o’er, 
To find the land of rest. 
But the light was dim and low, 
Yet prophet hearts beat high ; 
For tho’ stormy might 
Obscured the right, 
The day of rest was nigh. 


O, labor, lift thy head; 
The laurel waits thee now; 
Thy garland fair,O! Fame prepare, 
To deck its humble brow. 
The Student’s leisure chart, 
The writer’s glowing pen, 
The minstrel’s lay, 
The poet’s art, 
Are labor’s diadems. 


That chain whose mystic links 
Bound Ignorance to Toil, 
No longer bows the Lord of Earth 
A bondman to its soil. 
For skilful in thy rest, 
Invention frames her plan, 
And lo! the spoil 
Of mighty toil, 
Is gathered by thy hand. 


-one branch, he is totally deficient in the remaining three. 
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CARRIAGE-MAKING, BY A CARRIAGE-MAKER. 


In all the range of Science and the Mechanical Arts there is no 
field, perhaps, whose pathway is more intermingled with thorns 
and clogged with perplexities, than that of the carriage-maker. If 
there are any doubts upon this point, a short experience will soon 
confirm that truth in the mind of the most skeptical. It will be 
my object in the few crude, undigested remarks that I may make, 
to try and point out some of the most prominent shoals and quick- 
sands upon which so many gallant barks have been shipwrecked, 
and I desire to address myself at this time more particularly to those 
who are on a lee shore, or struggling for success in the less con- 
spicuous paths of duty, rather than the successful mariner who has 
safely outrode the storm. If I shall be able to shed a ray of light 
o’er the darkened pathway of a single benighted traveler on this 
highway of science, my object will be accomplished. 

A. close observation of twenty-five years has shown me, that out of 
every ten who set forward in this race, though buoyed up by the 
most noble aspirations, but one ever reaches a safe harbor. Nine 
either fall by the way side, or give up disheartened. Now, there is 
a cause for this, capable of being demonstrated, I doubt not. I 
propose, therefore, to examine what are the elements in which so 
many of my brother craftsmen are deficient; the task is a delicate 
one, and I ask that charity which always commends itself to those 
who seek after truth. The first point I shall make, therefore, and 
the one most necessary to success, and which I conceive to be the 
base line of all our operations, the fulcrum upon which the lever 
rests, is 


ENERGY OF CHARACTER. 


Without this noble endowment, the aspirations of the business 
man are hopeless. Capital and skill are but the hand-maids of that ’ 
energy Which insures success, although necessary accompaniments, 
yet without energy they are of noavail. Many a master workman 
in the carriage department, after having served out a long and 
tedious apprenticeship, and assumed the duties of proprietor, finds 
he has taken upon himself a_responsibility he little dreamed of, 
and that but few who have had any experience are willing to re- 
assume. Most of his difficulties may be found to arise from the 
fact that after having learned only one trade, he finds he has four 
io manage ; consequently, however well he may have learned the 
Show 
me a respectable carriage built at any small shop, and I will tell 
you at a glance at which branch the proprietor served his appren- 
ticeship, if he served any at all. Insuch cases, how often is it we 
find one branch in the best style, and the remaining three perfectly 
botched; and herein lies one half of the difficulties that so sorely per- 
plex the inexperienced carriage maker. The large proprietor as 


well as the small, assuming that the former is as incompetent in the 


superintendence of the three branches with which he is unacquainted 
as the latter. Many trades comprise but one branch, consequently, 
the wear and tear on the machinery is proportionably less; these 
are among the perplexities that so largely tax the energy of every 
carriage-maker, leaving out the great frequency of pecuniary em- 
barrassments, and the hundred and one other due perplexities that 
are the common lot of the business man. nergy, therefore, with- 
out which no man of business can ever succeed, [look upon as the 
element most needed by those who fall by the wayside; but few 
have ever given outin the race who have been thus fortified, though 
lacking in a sense, many of the other accompaniments, such ag cap- 
ital, &c., which ina manner may be reached in time. There are 
many other facts I might treat on to further illustrate this point, 
if it were necessary, and my time and the limits of this journal 
would permit, but [ hasten on to the next essential most needed to 
sustain my brother craftsmen, which is 


SKILL. 
Tt will be in vain to sustain for any length of time a reputation 
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that is not firmly based on this important element to success, that 
has not this high qualification for a foundation stone. As well might 
the eagle, bereft of its plumage, attempt to soar to the sun; and yet 
alas! my brothers, how many there are who are totally deficient in 
this respect, some, even, having learned other trades, such\as ma- 
king of pumps, carts, and Conestoga wagons, and others with no 
trades at all. Is it not absurd, a burlesque on community, a fancy, 
to suppose that any such wood butchers can long make a respectable 
show, let alone build up a reputation amonga fraternity whose Great 
High Priest is Skillitself,and who wears his jewel next his heart? 
All such are bastards and hermaphrodites, an insult to the commu- 
nity that fosters and sustains them. Gifted sometimes with untiring 
energy, this class occasionally succeed to a competence, but never 
to fame or reputation, while many of the deserving, though gifted 
with a skilful hand, and a but too sensible heart, and lacking that 
noble God-given attribute, Energy, either fall by the wayside, or 
lose the race. There are many, very many, who are in a_ high de- 
gree qualified and competent to guide their bark upon the troubled 
waters, did they possess the great element which I have placed first 
in importance, and which alone commands the helm; and now I 
come tothe vital point in this connection, viz: In what does skill 
consist ? 

My pen trembles at the task of a faithful portrayal ; like its twin 
sister, Knowledge, Minstrels have sang of it in the loftiest strain of 
their lyres; Poets have shed around it all the splendors of fiction, 
and even the Historian has, in its praise, forgotten the sober 
gravities of narration. A proper definition will require its classifica- 
tion or division into three parts, to be considered under the follow- 
ing heads: Taste of Design, Harmony of Proportions, and Hxact- 
ness in Execution. 


(To be continued.) 


St 
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e LEISURE JOTTINGS. 


Mr. Epirror:—A few words of pleasantry and encouragement 
may not be deemed an uninteresting feature in the ““Coach-Makers’”’ 
Own, the avowed ebject of which is to improve the literary as well 
as mechanical interests of coach-makers as a body. Permit me 
then, kind reader, to introduce myself as a member of the wood 
shaving fraternity, and this, my contribution, as the spontaneous 
jottings of a leisure hour, filched from the domain of Old Morpheus. 

To use a homely phrase, 

‘«* All work and no play, 

Makes Jack a dull boy.’’ 
I for one believe this to be true in its most literal sense, and am de- 
termined to take time to think and moralize as well as act; and why 
should we not spend our hours of physical relaxation in mental re- 
creation, and whatis more profitable and entertaining than to sit 
down to think with the consciousness that it is to some purpose. 
Would carriage makers generally learn to take an interest in literary 
pursuits, the change that it affords, would form a pleasing con- 
trast with the monotonous routine of outside cares and duties, and 
would be far better than the riotous sports and coarse ribaldry too 
oitenindulged in by men and boys in our profession, for the 
purpose of ‘killing time.” 

The facilities now afforded by the Magazine for the advance- 
ment of our literary interests, are not sufficiently appreciated among 
both workmen and employers, for even their own good and happi- 
ness, to say nothing of the good of others. And surely there is no 
man so dumb but what he can communicate some fact to the world, 
or at least treat upon some old thing in such a manner as to render 
it interesting, even though it might be no more than the sharpen- 
ing ofa jack plane, or the setting of a hand-saw. We have all 
something to learn yet, even in things the most simple; and I might 
add, from persons the most illiterate. Because you have never 
contributed to a Magazine is no reason that you should not. I 
recollect once attending a prayer meeting (I mention this with no 
disrespect to such religious gatherings) ata neighbor’s house, where 
all were engaged in various devotional exercises; among the rest, 
one, an eccentric character, whom we shall call Bro. Featherly, 
was called upon to pray. Hejumped up and says, “Brethren and 
sisters, [ never prayed in public in my life, but it is never too late 
to do good.”” This was a profitable suggestion, and one that is 

\ worthy of a nitch in the heart and mind of every true man. I 
remarked that we could often learn from persons the most illiterate, 


an illustration of this fact now presents itself. A few days since, 
[ had occasion to visit an old friend of mine, who, by the way, was 
a chair-maker. In hisemploy wasa hand late from Ireland, who was 
engaged in dressing up some chair backs; but they would not stand 
to be planed, notwithstanding the bench hook done its best to keep 
them ‘‘right side up.”” Pat appealed in vain to the boss for a rem- 
edy; the only consolation he got wasthat this was the way he learned 
to do it, and there was no other way. But a bright idea struck 
the rude chair-maker. ‘ Be jaberrs, Sir, Pll fax ’em;’’ and at it 
he went, and did fix it. He got out two strips of poplar and 
screwed them on to the bench, about 4 inches apart at the head of 
the bench, and about 14 at the foot, and the result was, the crooked 
back stood between them tight as a wedge, to the infinite delight 
of the lucky inventor, who rubbed his hands more pleased than was 
the Grecian Philosopher Pithegoras, when he discovered the great 
problem now claimed as the 47th problem of Euclid. The only 
difference was, that one could sacrifice a hecatomb to commemorate 
the discovery of his “Eureka ;”’ the other could do what was more; 
reap from it a practical benefit. 

By-the-way, would not those cletes set wedge form be well adop- 
ted to the holding ofrockers or any kind of crooked stuff, where 
the plank is warped and refuses to lay quiet. By inserting them 
at the wide endand slipping them up until they wedge tight be- 
tweenthem? All must agree, that it would be very convenient in 
many instances, and if any think differently, let me say, try it be- 
fore you condemn. Yours, very respectfully, 


Wheeling, Dec. 12th, 1856. Re 2; 


= CS 
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A SECOND PILL FROM THE “PILL MAN,” OR THE 
REVIEWER REVIEWED. 


Ep’s Macazine—Dear Sirs:—By glancing over the cclumns 
of the January No., I find that my article on wheels as published 
in the Oct. issue, has taken a deep and fearful hold upon the morbid 
sensitiveness of a correspondent, who, in his peculiarly censorious 
style, brands the whole profession of medicine with rascality in not 
paying their debts promptly and fairly, and all this after attempt- 
ing to hold me up to the odium of the craft for what he deems my 
unkind remarks upon wheels and wheel builders. 

Now, it strikes me that the proper way to teach courtesy is to 
be courteous, and if, in my remarks upon the comparative skill of 
wheel-wrights, I did, (as he charges me) do them an injustice, 
does the general tenor of his article—which all must concede was 
a wholesale tirade of slang and abuse against ‘pill men’’ in general, 
and myself in particular—show a better or a less censorious spirit 
in him, than that which he condemns in others? Now, we have 
no disposition to disparage the talents and ability of this correspon- 
dent; he isevidently aman of talent and education; one who is 
equally at home in driving the quill or the spoke, and withal a fair 
specimen of that glorious aristocracy, ‘“God’s Nobility,’ which I 
am ever proud to contemplate. Yet, he must feel upon reviewing 
the tenor of his remarks, that he has allowed some evil genius to 
trample his better nature under foot; and his very abilities renders 
this, his momentary weakness, the more odious; for, in an illiterate 
person, it would be more pardonable; but to see a mechanic anda 
scholar, one who from his very style betrays his intimacy with the 
world of letters, to see such an one break over the bounds of news- 
paper courtesy, and to retaliate for what he deems an unjust me- 
chanical critieism, pounce tiger-like upon the moral character of 
a whole profession, to devour it at a dash, is, to say the least, a 
melancholy evidence of human weakness. But enough has been 
said to show to both the reader and the correspondent, not only 
the inconsistency but the injustice of his manner of reply. We 
will now proceed to speak of his matter. But when I attempt to 
answer arguments, where are they? He merely contradicts some 
of my statements, and itis generally supposed that in an argu- 
ment one man’s assertion is as goodas anothers, but he seems to 
take particular exceptions to the following paragraph : 

“‘ Why? you take a carriage from some respectable factory which 
has a reputation of making the best work in the country, and in 
less than three months (and in many instances in less than so many 
days) you will find that the wheels want the tire re-sett. You 


drive the carriage before the door of the factory and inquire why 
these things are, and you are told—“O, well, this weather is so ex- 
tremely dry, that we don’t care now well a wheel may be put up, 
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it can not be madeso as not to shrink up and leave the tire a little 
loose.” Or perhaps they will tell you that the wheelis “rim-bound”’ 
by reason of some unknown cause, and if the spokes are loose in 
the hub, it can easily be remedied by taking a small particle from 
the rim and re-setting the tire; and a number. of other excuses 
equally absurd.” 

This quotation has the benefit of a double insertion, and stands 
as the Alpha and Omega of his communication. 

In the first paragraph of his article he scouts the idea of a 
coach-maker making such silly excuses, and after acting as both 
council and jury proceeds preemptorily to inflict the penalties an- 
nexed, viz: a sound lampooning. But permit me to reassure him 
that excuses of like character, and even those very same ones have 
been reiterated to me time and again, upon like occasions, and 
does he presume to say, that such excuses are not made, and that 
frequently; or does he presume to know the private chit chat of 
every coach and carriage-maker throughout the States? Verily 
your correspondent isa GoD}; aman would have said—Z have 
never heard a coach-maker use 30 silly an excuse; but in the con- 
clusion of his article he again alludes to the same quotation, and 
says, ‘‘a ‘respectable factory’ with the ‘best reputation in 
the country’ turns out poorly made wheels. Such a thing is utterly | 
impossible. (7) Hvery respectable carriage-maker knows that his 
reputation is at stake in every set of wheels he turns out, and that 
it is altogether impossible for him to retain his character for good | 
work should he suffer an inexperienced workman to put his wheels 
together.”” Pray tell us where experienced workmen are manufac- 
tured? Do they grow up in a night, or are they made such by slow 
degrees? These are pertinent questions, but they will suggest: 
themselves. 


Now, it isa well known fact, (even to “ pill-men’’) that the 
apprentice sysstem is a prominent feature in the coach business, | 
even in large factories, and that in oo many instances the appren- 
tice works himself out of a job with the expiration of his minority, | 
and another takes his place; while he, packs up his traps and 
seeks a situation as one of the chosen few that constitute the body | 
guard of some other factory; for many shops make it a point to 
keep a certain number of good hands while the rank and file is 
filled in with ‘cheap help.” Now this boy team must be kept at 
work and more must all he learned to make wheels; and not only 
must they make a first sett, but they must acquire experience in 
the art, and the products of this class are by no meanssmall. There | 
are probably shops that keep no such help, but this is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. Wheels are still made by such, and the, 
country is literally filled with their productions. Then when we 
come down to old wheel makers, they are by no means plenty, and, 
quite a proportion of them will work no other way than by the 
piece, and to suppose that a// are honest, would make them, as a, 
body, a curiosity worth a hundred miles journey to see. 

Much also depends upon a wheel; a slight fault of timber, of 
construction, or of relative heft, is quickly made manifest in the 
giving out of its parts. Taking all of these things into considera-| 
tion, (and the daily expense of carriage users, demonstrates them | 
as not theories only, but practical realities,) how far short of the 
truth did I come in stating that the country was “filled with play- 
things called wheels ;’’ or that it was not an easy matter to find, 
workmen with the honesty and skill to manufacture reliable wheels? 
Yet all of this he calls gasconade, and affirms that it is “ utterly 
umpossvble for a respectable factory to turn out bad wheels.” 

It is altogether possible, as your correspondent says, that the dis- 
proportionate lightness of modern wheels do affect their durability. 
Some respectful solution of the problem was what induced the pen- 
ning of my first. Neither is it improbable that the hot bed season- 
ing process which the increased demand for carriages has in many 
places brought about, does, in some instances, lend its influence in 
consummating the common result. But whether it be from dis- 
proportionate lightness, from bad stock, or bad work, facts are stub- 
born things. Their philosophy I ieave to practical coach-makers, 
and still ask for light. 

One more feature in your correspondent’s article deserves notiee. 
He attempts to arouse the national prejudice of American Coach- 
makers in his favor, by citing an incidental remark dropped in my 


first, in such a manner as to make it appear as though I localised the 
evil in this country, and cries eut— “Americans do you hear that?” 
<iy/ The reason why I limited my remarks to this country, was, that I 


knew nothing of any other, having been raised under the stars and if 
stripes of Uncle Sam, and never traveled in Europe. Is this ex- 
planation sufficient ? 
To conclude, I would say, that were an apology necessary to 
heal the wounded conscience of even the most unpretending, I 
should feelin duty bound to make it. But until better reasons 
are’ shown, we shall hesitate about apologising simply to heal the 
“ wounded pride’’ of even “One of the Craft.” J. R. EF. 
Cincinnati, Jan. 3d, 1857. 
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BACK PANNELS AGAIN. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—Having seen in your Oct. No. a commu- 
nication from “A. R.,’’ upon the subject of “back pannels,”’ and 
differing with him somewhat, I will proceed to lay before your 
readers in this my views upon the subject. 

In the first place, your correspondent remarks, that it is not an 
unfrequent occurrence to see back pannels split even before the 
carriage has been brought intouse, and then gives as the probable 
cause that the workman neglected to put strainers across to support 
them. Now, it seems to me, that this must be amistake, for quite 
lately Lhave had to take out no less than three split pannels, and 
they were badly split too ; notwithstanding they were all secured 
by the proper number of strainers, and from what I have seen in 
the course of my experience, I am inclined to think that the pres- 
ence or absence of strainers has little to do with the splitting of 
back pannels, and [have other and I think good grounds for ob- 
jecting to their use, the most prominent of which is, that a pannel 
thus secured, is almost sure to sink in when it dries, leaving a 
ridge wherever there is a strainer. I will now give my plan. Af- 
ter shaping the pannel I take my fore plane and round the lower 
edge just a little, so that it will strike the edge of the bar first on 
the middle.I then warp it a little more than the curve of the back 
pillar, and force the ends down so as to makea joint. This throws 
the middle a little rounding, and prevents it from sinking when it 
dries. Of course much depends upon the pains taken in applying 
the canvass. G. PLUMB. 
Columbus, Jan. 2nd, 1857. 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


Itis strange, that while philosophers have spent lives in explo- 
ring the intricate mazes of mental and physical science, and great 
mechanics have, as it were, with their brain and their hammer, . 
beat time to the march of mechanical improvement, a veil of im- 
penetrable mist has been allowed to cover the mystic void that so 
often separates theory from practice, ia the mechanical as well as 
the moral world. 

Who cannot look about them and see scores of mechanics who 
stand high as critics and inventors, men whose taste and genius has 
never been questioned, and who in matters of art are punctilous to 
afault, yet who as “hand-craftsmen,” would fail to compete with 
men of less refined organism, and more feebleendowments. Again, 
many first class practical mechanics fail in matters of design, though 
they can execute what is laid before them perhaps better than the 
designer himself. This unbalanced condition of personal endow- 
ments and peculiar genius seems to extend itself throughout the 
entire range of human thought and action; for instance, good wri- 
ters are seldom good talkers; original thinkers are seldom good im- 
itators, and great inventors are seldom first class operators. There 
seems to be an inward and an outward world in which we all have a 
double exdstence, and inorder to become strikingly proficient in 
one, we necessarily withdraw ourselves from the other. 


It is true, that we occasionally find men who are harmoniously 
balanced in their physical and mental relations; with such the act 
seems but the spontaneous result or embodiment of an idea. But 
this is the exception rather than the rule. Persons of that cast 
must be endowed with uncommon natural ability in order to make 
any impression that will extend beyond their own limited circle of 
intimacies, but that which constitutes genius, as commonly under- 
stood, is in almost every case the brilliant but excentric scintilla- 
tions of an unbalanced organism. To such we owe nearly every in- 
vention or startling proficiency in the arts and sciences which occupy 
a prominent place in the chronicles of the past and present. Many 
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of our greatest geniuses have lived and moved in a miniature world 
of their own creating, and that world a prominent idea. Their scope 
of vision being brought to a focus, what wonder that they could see 
clearer than the average of men. Thus we perceive that the in- 
sanity of one becomes the guiding star of another. 

A candid survey of the whole matter leads one to conclude that 
“a divinity shapes our ends; ” that each has a mission to perform. 
No matter how high or how low, how theoretical or how practical. 
All play their part and are equally entitled to friendly respect and 
generous consideration. L2G. Wh 


(SSS SS 
For the Coach-Makers’ Magazine. 


TO PREVENT GLUE FROM SMELLING BAD. 


Mr. Eprror :—Permit me to communicate the fact through the 
Coach-Makers’ Magazine, that one teaspoonful of saltpetre added 
toa large glue pot fullof glue will effectually prevent it from 
smelling bad; besides it causes it to dry faster and harder than it 
would without it. No money would prohibit me from using it, so 
long as I am compelled to use glue. 

This will undoubtedly be considered an important fact by many 
of your readers, even though it might look trifling to an outsider. 


Yours, truly, A SUBSCRIBER. 


ee A eee 
MAIL SPATTERS. 


DreceMBER 11th, 1856. 


Mr. SALADEE—WSir :—I subscribed for the Magazine on the 
seventh of October; received nine No.’s of your agent, and paid him 
the usual subscription. Please send me the remaining numbers 


and oblige Yours, &c., GEO. DAWSON. 


[ Will the friend drop us another line and tell us where to send) 


them? We receive hundreds of business communications every 
year with something lacking in the address; next comes a fighting 
letter, and after attending to the order, we hear no more from 
them. They are of course enemies for life. 

Mistakes have too often been made by our agents ; sometimes in 
copying the list of names from their memorandum tothe weekly re- 
ports, the same names come to us twice, from not commencing at 
the right place in the list to transcribe ; and from the same cause 
names are sometimes omitted. Again, amongst the multitude of 
papers placed on file each day for copy, there is a possibility of 
names being mislaid, or by some error of clerks put on file as no- 
ticed, when they are not. All of these mistakes are liable to occur 
occasionally, and it is no wonder, since our mails at some periods 
of the year might be told by the bushel rather than the single let- 
ter, and upon subjects the most diverse. 
charts, cards, or drafts of peculiar styles; others wanting hands, or 
situations—the third, ordering the Magazine; the fourth, agents 
reports ; fifth, advertisements and illustrations; and perhaps the 
sixth, contributions, and so on to the end of the chapter. Such 


has been the course of the last year’s business ; and in the midst of; 


it all, we are sorry to confess, that mistakes have occurred. Buta 
gentle hint, with full and distinct address, never fails to set. mat- 
ters right and bind usin closer friendship with our patrons.—Hp.] 


Avausta, Dec. 16th, 1856. 
Mr. Epiror :—Can you inform me why it is that paint so often 
chaps off from the running parts of carriages, leaving the wood per- 
. fectly bare ; or how paint ought to be made to stick well and dry 
soon. Cock. 


[The Hditor of the painting department will answer 1n next No.] 


RvurLanD, Jan. 2nd, 1857. 
Mr. HEprror :—I have seen the Sprout Spring highly recom- 
mended in the Magazine, and if they ave what they are said to be, 
should like to try some of them. Have you any of them on hand? 


If so, what would be the eost of a sett suitable to bear up a four 


 preckeemence 


Some of them orders for | 


passenger Extension Pheton. Ihave never seen those springs, 
and should like to know how they are to be obtained, and the money 
remitted. Yours, truly, Aad: 


[The SproutSpring is a good spring. For toughness, and ease 
of motion it has no superior ; but we have none on hand at present. 
For price and method of obtaining them, see advertisement with 
list of prices, address, &c., in this No. The safest way to remit 
money is by express ; otherwise Uncle Sam’s Mail, “ registered.” 
The “Register,” however, makes the Post Office Department in no 
way responsible for its safe delivery. But the person receiving the 
letter must receipt it, which makes it proveable that the letter was 
received, and throws the burthen of proof upon the receiver, that 
it did not contain the money, andas represented. This is the full 
force and effect of the “Register” system-—Eb. | 


Ex tract.—* ce is za Would like to have the two 


volumes in good binding, but do not feel able to orderthem. I 
shall visit the city soon, and can possibly get them when I do go. 
Tam pleased with the Magazine, and cannot think of carrying on 
shop without it, and would not forthe paltry price of its subscrip- 
tion, apply for the loan of one. I wish you abundant success in all 
your enterprises. Yours, truly, W.N. R. 


[The Vol. for’55 is out of print, and-asufficient number of 
names have not as yet been received to warrant us in republishing. 
But with the reprint of a few numbers, the back Vol. for ’56 can be 
furnished entire. The price of this Vol. (56) is $2,00 ; bound 
$3,00. Charts, and Guides for 1854, for shop reference, can now 
be obtained at $3,00. 

From the liberal tone of this subscriber we predict he is a man 
of too much firmness of texture and liberality of purpose, to conde- 
scend to act the part of a “sponge,” and make of himself a mere 
excresence upon the interest of a publisher, and the good nature of 
his shop mates. We bespeak him abundant success in all his un- 
dertakings.—Kbp. | 


A SucéEstion.—* ay ps I have often thought that 


a candid review of literary productions, such as books just issued, 
and the various leading papers and periodicals now published, would 
prove an attractive feature in the Magazine. Surely no sheet 
could undertake the matter so disinterestedly, for it being a me- 
chanical journal, which must and will be supported by coach-ma- 
kers as a matter of self-interest, it can clash with no other, and 
therefore its decisions would be less liable to be biased either by a 
feeling of interest or envy. We need something of that nature, for 
in this age of bargain and sale, a free, untrammeled and outspoken 
press would be, to say the least, a rare luxury. The pufling into 
notice of worthless books and papers, is at present regarded as one 
of the necessary results of the publishing business, and the public 
are continually being sold and humbugged with bogus correspon- 
dence and trashy volumes. What do you think of it? Is it not 
so? 

[ Yes, it is too true. The same thing has often been suggested 
tous in private by our patrons. We shall probably adopt your 


suggestion. — Ep. | 


* ok 


Exrracr.—* a Tam well pleased with the 
Magazine, and hope you may never regret your noble undertaking, 
which was so much needed by carriage-makers generally. I am 
confident that it has been of great service to me and presume it has 
been so to every coach-maker that has taken it. I, for one, would 
not do without it for fifty dollars a year. Every jour throughout 
the country who has the least pride for his trade, or any interest in . 
the advancement of mechanical skill, should take not borrow it. 
May your energy never abate though you maybe pursued by the 
tongue of slander, and the envy of narrow-mindedness, until the 
full goal of success shall have been obtained. You may consider 
me a subscriber for life. Yours, very respectfully, 

oD. 
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Light City Hack. 
The original of this draft was a snug, finely finished little hack, 
built by our enterprising townsmen, Messrs. Blake & Williams. It 
iS intended to carry four passengers, and baggage ordinarily, but 
there is of course always ‘‘room for one move,’’ at least to the num- 


ber of six. 

We give it drafted to a scale of ? in. to the foot, making each 
16th of an inch equal to one inch. The draft is made correct to 
the scale in every particular, and can be measured and transposed 
by a common bench rule. Our artist has touched the outlines of 
the whole very minutely, giving the cut blind work over each sash 
(which with the exception of a slight shading, is the same color of 
the rest). Also, afine pattern for ornamental work adapted to it; 
and to designate the proper place for the lettering, has marked it 
with its appropriate title on the side, instead of putting it underneath 
as we usually do. The draft appears proportionately higher on the 
plate than in the finished job, but this is always the case when the 
scale is followed in that particular. The foot board in the rear is 
covered with oil carpet bound at the edge with leather. The in- 
side is supplied with a back and a front seat, similar to a light 
stage coach, and trimmed in the most plain and durable manner, 
with leather ; above the seats finished plain, and painted as is usual 
with hacks and “busses.” Below 
parts in plain lines, while the outline of the body and seat is dotted. 
At the left of draft is a half view of the back. 

Hacks of this description, make a light, graceful appear- 


ance upon the street, and are generally well patronized, especially 
in the line of jobbing for resident citizens. 


isa half view of the running 


The Shifting Barouche. 

A rude sketch of this draft, together with a scale of dimensions, 
was sent to us by an anonymous correspondent, who sketched it 
from a carriage made in the interior of Virginia, and commends it 
It is drafted to a scale of 
1 inch to the foot, and may be relied upon as being correct. Aside 
from its shape, the main peculiarity is, the doors at either side, 
which can be swung open to admit passengers when the seat is 
back, the same asa barouche. When shifted forward to form a 
single seat buggy, the front seat shuts between the side doors, and 
to lighten the appearance of the whole, 


te our notice as being particularly fine. 


the doors are generally 
striped into cane werk ; a bracket front generally supplies the place 
of a leather dash. 


We would suggest that the adjusting of a sett of finely finished 
trunk rollers to the bottom of the seat in such a manneras to run 
-on the side irons and just ease the weight of the seat off from the 
shoulder of the hook, and in such a way as to rest the seat firmly, 
and at the same time prevent friction, would cause the seat to 
shift much easier, and with less damage to the finish of the vehi- 
ele, on all sliding seat carrriages. 


Stratton’s New York Open Buggy. 

This is the draft of a style of buggy which has been extensively 
in use in New York city the past season ; probably new to some of 
our readers. We offer it as a picture of sis timesas much as on ac- 
count of its utility, and judge that in doing so, we are bequeath- 
ing an historical legacy to future posterity. It certainly, if care- 
fully finished, makes a very fine article, either as a vehicle for light 

business purposes, or the less profitable one of pleasure. If de- 


signed for business, the back part of the body—in the rear of 3G 
dent should be left entirely open ; if intended for pleasure a paint- 
ed whitewood pannel should cover that space, and the sides may 
be either left open, or lined with plain, or fancifully stitched leath- 
er behind the turned spindles, to keep out the weather. The draft 
itself so fully illustrates the remaining details, that a further des- 


EM. Ss 


cription is entirely unnecessary. 


HIRAM ABBOTT’S UPSETTING MACHINE. 


This Machine for contracting or extending bars of iron while 
hot, is operated on by double leverage in such a manner as to 
bring into requisition a vast amount of contracting or extending 
The tire A, after being heated, is placed in the jaws of the 
machine ; the two side levers B B are then raised, which from the 
construction of their shoulders press with increased leverage against 


force. 


the sliding dies, that pass through the boxes C C, pressing the 
outside of the tire and forcingit against corresponding dies on the 
inside, the length and position of which is governed by backing 
them with chinks of iron made for that purpose, and dropped into 
the slot behind them. ‘To prevent the tire from kinking, a gsup- 
porter D, the position of which is regulated by a rotary wedge H, 
supports the inside, while another sliding supporter is pressed 
against the outside by lifting the lever F. The tire is now sup- 
ported in the centre, and firmly griped on either side, and the only 
thing that remains is, to seize the long contracting lever at the end 
as represented, which being connected by a cross arm G, with the 
end of the large section lever, H, causes it to slide outward or in- 
ward from the pivot bolt at the opposite end of the machine, which 
by thus varying the distance in the width of the machine at the 
jaws, the heaviest tires or bars of iron are either shortened or 
lengthened to the amount of 14 inches at a heat, and with but a 
slight outlay of strength. 

The machine is made of cast iron ; its length is but from 2 to 24 
feet, its width from 10 to 12 inches, and being thin, and laying as 
it does, flat on the floor, it is neither cumbersome in its dimensions, 
See Editor’s Table. 


EXPLANATION OF STITCHING DESIGNS. 


As in the plate of designs for February, shown in 4th Plate, 
all the designs for the year 1857 will be drawn full size for use ; so 
that ali the trimmer has to dois to take some tracing paper, and 
trace them off ; then pick his pattern from it. 


nor unwieldy in its proportions. 


No. 1 is a simple sprig scroll. 

No. 2-2 is avery pretty vine scroll; the dotting at either end 
indicates the manner of joining them together. [Long scrolls that 
are drawn in such a manner that they cannot be obtained by doub- 
ling the paper, must be drawn in separate pieces. | 

No. 3 is a half figure of avery bold design for a dash corner; 
for joining see dotted line. 

No. 4is avery pretty plain design for facings; 
must be reversed, throwing the scroll below. 

No. 5 is a quarter design for a centre finish to extended pannels. 

No. 6 is ahalf scroll for facings. 

No. 7-7 is alight, simple dash corner, half figure; to be joined 
as indicated by dots at the outside. 

Most of the designs for this No. were drawn by “R. B.,’’ of Ohio, 
and “C W. H.,” of Connecticut. We have some fine designs in 
reserve for March, at which time we shall occupy the whole of 
plate 4. 


the other half 
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THE STRUGGLES OF SCIENCE. 


— Is it strange, that every 


page in the world’s great 
history has been blotted: 
j, and defaced by the records 
of persecuted Genius ? since 
from the beginning of time, 
“to be in advance of the age, 
was a crime which the world 
could neither forget nor for- 
give. Kvery footstep in the 
' pathway of human progress 
has been watered with tears 
orbathed in blood. In view 
of this, who but a brave 
Re man would dare to enter 
the list of the world’s reformers? But why meation the fact? 
The great world moves on, and the busy tide of events ebb 


and flow as before, raising at each surge new issues, and car- 
But the | 
reformer’s hope is prophetic—“ ¢¢ will rise again ;”’ and though 
he may bequeath to his children a martyr’s hope, or a felon’s 
shame, yet he sees by the eye of faith, that victory will yet perch | 
Not Judah alone, has 
stoned her prophets and killed her benefactors ; conservative bigotry 
still shakes her hoary locks, and boasts of her recent conquests. 

It isscarce a century since the microscope and telescope, those twin 
hand-maids of science were branded as atheistical inventions ; sage | 


rying back as it recedes, its usual number of victims. 


upon his banner, and “dies in peace.” 


divines fearing their effect, wrote learnedly, denouncing their use, 
and branding them as deceptive glasses, invented vy the devil to 
subvert the christian faith. 


The establishment of the Royal Society mm London met with 
similar opposition. Less than fifty years age, a great commotion 
was raised throughout England, consequent upon the attempt to 
bring into practice Jenner’s discovery; documents were cir- 
culated in which learned men discoursed wisely upon the effect of 
introducing vaccination as an antidote for that constant scourge of 
London, the small-pox. Some asserted that those who had been 
vaccinated became ox-faced, and that in some instances abscesses 
broke out on the side of the head to indicate sprouting horns. Uth- 
ers, that it caused the voice to become like unto the bellowing of 
oxen; and that sundry other strange mutations occurred from the 
quadripedian sympathy, which it induced. A similar furor was 
raised when coal was first introduced as fuel. We are told that 
the Mayor and people of London petitioned the Crown, and acty- 
ally got a law passed by virtue of Royal proclamation, making its 
use a capital offence. But this prejudice gradually disappeared, 
until at the present time England feels fully conscious of the im- 
portance of her mighty coal fields. 

The introduction of cotton into England was at first strenuously 
opposed, and regarded with holy horror by the superstitious, as an 
evil of sufficient magnitude to call down the vengeance of heaven, 
in the shape of either an earthquake or pestilence. Yet the manu- 
facture of cotton to-day furnishes nearly one-sixth of the population 
of England with employment, and carries comfort and happiness to 
a million homes. The introduction of the power loom and 
spinning jenny next spread terror and dismay into the ranks of the 


laboring poor; it was generally believed that famine and want was 
to follow in its wake, and many serious outbreaks occurred. 

But though England at the present time, manufactures a greater 
amount of fabrics than could be produced by the entire population 
of the globe, by the old process, the amount of suffering has de- 
creased rather than increased; its increased manufacture has con- 
tinued to employ, and the reduction of prices attending it has 
greatly benefitted the laboring poor, while it has raised the manu- 
facturer to a position that seriously threatens the overthrow of he- 
reditary distinctions, by placing in their hands a capital that over- 
looks the throne, and a consequent power, before which the Govern- 
ment trembles and courtly abuses hide themselves. : 


These are but a few of the many examples that might be cited, 
either in Hurope or our own country; but since it is not our pur- 
pose to run over the whole ground, or weary the patience of the 
reader with a hackneyed recital of commonly known facts, we will 
speak briefly of our own country and then close. 

When fanning mills were first introduced, it was with difficulty 


| that the farmer could be induced to cast aside his hand fan, and 


superstitious ones argued that this “raising the wind” by machinery 
was rather taking business out of the hands of the Almighty. Yet 
we have so far transgressed Puritanical rules of propriety, that at 
the present day men will not condescend to take this divine right, 
but set their horses at it. 

The introduction of lightning rods was at first considered as a 
bold attempt to thwart the purposes of Onnipotence; as much as 
to say, if Providence will not shield me from harm, I wil take the 
matter into my own hands. 

The stitching machine, when first introduced into use in New 
York, was opposed as being the foe of the needle-women; even the 
van guards of reform, for the sake of humanity, dreaded the innova- 
tion ; but with their introduction, the call for that class of help has 
increased, and the requisite hours of toil have been shortened. 

Sufficient has been said to show, that however much we may 
shrink from innovation, whether it be from the advancement of 
science inthe making of new discoveries, and opening up new 
fields of thought, or from the triumphs of mechanical art in the 
invention and introduction of new models and new machinery ; the 
history of the past plainly shows that its mission is both glorious 
and humanitarian. We cannot make too great a proficiency in sci- 
ence and the useful arts; to them we must look for the enfranchise- 
ment of the human mind. We cannot have too much machinery, 
provided it is good ; for to it we must look for emancipation from 
physical slavery. It necessarily renders work lighter, and shortens 
the hours of toil; and let us consider that these feeble fears are 
the very fees that clog the wheels of Progress, and makes a 
martyr of true Genius in every age. 


+2 oo 2- 


“MERCURE UNIVERSAL” ON 
CARRIAGES AND HORSES. 


The following melange of Irench ignorance and national vanity 
lately appeared in the “‘ Mercure Universal,’ and was translated 
from the original French by our worthy artist : 


“ Tn reviewing American productions since the year 1851, we 
must say, that notwithstanding their late rapid progress in the art, 
they still fail to compete with the coaches and carriages of French 
and English manufacture, and their productions would fall far 
short of satisfying the tastes of the French people. On the other 
hand, perhaps, it would be but justice to say, that French car- 
riages would not be more useful to the people of the States. It is 
an universally acknowledged principle, that a nation’s customs and 
wants must rule its styles; hence, among the North Americans, \@ 


THE AMERICAN 
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where a desire for gain only serves asa motive power, and where 
material, as wood, iron and steel, is found in great abundance and 
of sucha quality as to render it susceptible of the most slender fin- 
ish, it would.be but reasonable to suppose, that the more elaborate 
styles of French manufacture would neither be introduced or appre- 
ciated. The North Americans sparing of their time, and merce- 
nary in their purposes, are foo apt to sacrifice richness of appearance 
to that lightness which adapts it to their own fast purposes, and the 
lightness of their horses, which in size are far inferior to those used 
in this country. , 
‘‘ Again, the rich, massive English or French vehicles, with their 
imposing, aristocratic insignias, would scarcely appear consistent 
with the habits and genius of the American people. Thus, the 
standard of American taste being humble and practical, rather 
than aristocratic and ideal, the tendency of her arts are downward 
rather than upward. With France it is quite different, and her 
destination is quite the reverse; hence, to-day, French and Hn- 
glish models are studied and followed throughout the entire civilized 


world. 
«“ At the London Exhibition in 751, the Americans, in addition to 


displaying their home fabrics, had on exhibition a light “Clarence,” 
built after English and French models, yet the imitation was a ridic- 
ulous one. Also atthe Paris Exhibition in ’55, the Americans 
exhibited two light, shifting “Gazells,’ one of which the Mercure 
of that date pronounced a ‘“‘prostitou ;’’ the other “ purely Amer- 
ican.’ As American productions, however, they were not with- 
out merit; but in viewing them as in the exhibition of ’51, we 
could but exclaim—“Like Country, like Customs.” 

«The next No. shall contain a sketch of the Guzells above men- 
tioned ; a right we claim all the more, from the fact that in the 
States no scruple is made in following our drafts; from which we 
dare conclude that American skillis but the outgrowth of our ideas, 
received and practiced by them as facts given by the experienced 
to those who study.” 

RuMARKS.—This “ Mercure Universal,” which talks so flippantly 
about French and American styles, is a small, dingy looking sheet, 
that appears monthly in Parts, the designing for which is done by 
one Guillon, a sort of “ Jack at all trades,’’ who glories in the self- 
imposed title of carriage-architect, and who both draws and en- 
graves his own villainous ink blotches, which in eyery instance he 
takes the precaution to advertise underneath as ‘full Caleche,”’ 
‘“‘ Chabriolets,” or ‘ Petite Americaine;”’ yet this Architect (?) 
employs scholars more gifted than himself to do up the editorial 
writing of his sheet, and to the amount generally of two or three 
pages of foolscap to each No., and these mushroom editors change 
with each issue of the sheet, just as often as the moon changes. 
These scriblers generally know just as much about coach-ma- 
king practically as does its designer about literature. But the 
leader must be written, and should American styles fall a victim to 
their quill, they must look wise and talk learnedly, though they may 
utterly fail to comprehend the skill of our workmen, the taste of our 
designers, and the refinement of the American people. 


In glancing at this last “Comedy of Errors,” as it appeared in the 
“Mercure,” we are astonished at the unpardonable ignorance of its 
apparently learned critic, as manifested in the matter more than the 
style of his article. American horses smaller than European ! 
Lhe idea ts preposterous. Our horses will compare favorably, both 
in point of size and quality, with those of any nation upon the 
globe; every raceand variety of horses, from the light, fancy nag, to 
the finely formed roadster, and from thence to the giantly draft 
horse, reared by the sturdy Pennsylvanian, finds its representation in 
North America. Here we have every facility of climate, feed, 
and crossing, to produce a fleet and hardy race of horses, that either 
upon the turf, or at a draft, can defy the world. Itis not because our 
horses are weak and feeble that the American prefers that light 
and graceful style that all concede to be (not an attempt to copy 

/ or pattern after French and English models,) a style “ purely 


American,” butit is because it embodies our ideal of allthat is per- 
fect and noble in the world of art. The Frenchman loves his tin- 
sel and elaborate gewgaws, as the child loves his red shoes and laced 
cap. This love for cumbersome finery is at best but a relic of an- 
cient barbarism, and a sure indication of a crude taste, which is not 
the offspring of an exalted perception of things. 

How ridiculous the idea that it is degrading to art to apply it to 
utilitarian purposes; or that applying it to subjects and things in 
their nature aristocratic and ideal, elevates the standard of (true) 
taste. As well say, that itis degrading to literature to apply it to 
facts, and that fiction alone elevates and ennobles it. The embel- 
lishments of art, should always stand secondary touse; this is the 
true order of things, and to invert it violates “heaven’s first law,” 
and but too plainly indicates a sickly and perverted sentimentality 
which is any thing but normal. 

Just hear this scribbler talk ; at one moment about styles purely 
American, and adapted to her local wants only, and at the next 
boasting that all foreign nations follow French and English models. 
Oh! consistency ! The very fact that the cognomen of ‘ Petite 
Americaine”’ is attached to the Majority of light styles attempted 
by this same “architect,” is sufficient to show, that America hag 
a known and universally acknowledged standard of taste, and is no 
more dependant.upon France than she (France) is upon either Bel- 
gium or Berlin for models. But such “American styles”? as are 
given by those French lithographers are sufficient to make any 
American draftsman blush ; as a genenral thing they are no more 
than a badly executed sketch of American vehicles in 1825. But 
there is a reason for all this; the heavy Iumbersome styles of Amer- 
ica at that period are better adapted to the diversions of French 
taste, than is the more advanced styles of the present day. 


But there is a peculiarity in the author’s preferences which is 
worthy of notice. The Ally of France is alone admitted to share 
in her self-emulated triumphs, while the host of accomplished Ger- 
man, Belgium, and Russian draftsmen, whose taste and genius are 
similarly directed, are allowed to “pass without a glance of credit; 
and in the light of originality it is often a hard matter to decide 
which is entitled to credit, for the same or similar drafts are often 
issued simultaneously from Paris and Berlin. 


With regard to this country, few, if any, of the French drafts 
are followed, or even copied by draughtsmen, without lopping off 
and adding to them, until scarce a vestage of the original remains. 
Yet we freely admit that all kinds of foreign drafts, both ancient 
and modern, are sought after by Ameriean designers as suggestors; 
for it is a well known fact, in either mechanics or fine arts, that any 
draft, no matter how crude, is preferable to none; for it serves ag 
the basis of improvement, and the most luminous ideas are often 


caught from their very imperfections. 


With regard to precedence, of course all Europe was old in the 
manufacture of coaches and carriages, before North America was 
discovered, and all carriages must be alike in some respects, if in 
no other than the fact of their moving on wheels. So, of course, 
as they went before us in carriage-making, we, in coming after 
them, must, to some extent, accept their models. But we wish the 
““ Mercure”’ to understand, that the question of precedence does 
not decide that of superiority; if so, barbarism is the summit of 


refinement, and European conservatism the sum total of all pro- @)'J| 


egress and perfection. 

The very aristocracies of taste, of which the “Mercure” boasts, 
is the great conservative chain which even at the present day binds 
the most lordly patrons of Europe to the courtly tastes and customs | 
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of their ancestors. The North American, comparatively free from 


these shackles, mounts higher with each aspiration that kindles in 
the heart of genius, advancing with equal step towards the useful 


and ideal in the domain of mechanical art; while Hurope, with her, 


crests, crowns, and elaborate finery, drags snail-like through the’ 
: : : | 
dust and mildew of by-gone centuries. They stand in the light of | 


the past.— We, in the blaze of the present. As coach-makers, we 


backward in comparing notes with our neighbors. 
i 


NEW ENTERPRISES. 


while older—and in many instances more useful ones—decrease in 
interest, and at length die out for want of proper support; yet 
with their absence comes a renewed sense of their importance, and 
the expression of many regrets attests the full consciousness of 
their folly. 


The Coach-makers’ Magazine, as a monthly periodical, was 
started in the year 1855. 


then manifested in its behalf, that thousands expressed an equal 


willingness to pay double that sum, rather than miss its yearly | 
visits, or have a mechanical publication of that cast flag down | 


for the want of support. In 1854, a larger and more improved 
Guide was issued, which was also received with many marks of 
interest, and many expressions of willingness, if necessary, to con- 
tribute extra sums for its support. Encouraged by these evidences 
of kind regard, and liberally repaid for his former exertions to further 
the art and interests of coach-making, the proprictor with the 
dawn of 1855, sent forth to the world the first Coach-Makers’ 
Monthly ever issued in the new and growing Republic of America, 
and the largest, cheapest, and best illustrated in the World, and 


at the low price of three instead of five dollars a year. 


The crude, lumbersome, and foreign looking designs of former 
periods gave place to the light and elegant styles that are now 
marked as AMERICAN. Still, welabored under the disadvantage 
of not obtaining correspondence readily, as a literary taste had not 
yet become a prominent feature among coach-makers, and the dif- 
ferent branches of the business were not systematized and arranged 
into departments, as under our present able corps of editors and con- 
tributors. But from the first in ’53, it has gradually, nay, swiftly 
progressed, though diminishing rather than increasing its subscrip- 
tion price, until it lays before you to-day in all the manhood and 
perfection of the present No. In doing this it has overcome a 
thousand obstacles, and performed a herculean work among those 
for whom it has labored. A literary taste has been formed among 
its patrons, thestandard of American taste and style in coach- 
making has been elevated, a common centre of interests has 
been established, a medium of eommunication and intelligence has 
been maintained, and coach-makers little by little, and almost un- 
consciously as to its agency, have found themselves pretty gene- 
rally posted up relative to things both new and old. All of these, 
and a thousand other considerations should impress upon the minds 
of American Coach-makers the importanee of supporting the Mag- 
azine direct by their subscription, for a multitude is but an aggre- 
gate of units, and one after another dropping off and taking to bor- 
rowing it, soon reduces its list to a point in which the investment 
of means becomes less productive than in some other field. 

A large number of subseribers is necessary to repay the immense 


‘Inonthly issue amounts to. 


improve upon every European model, and possess and retain our 
» geet ieee : , 
own marked individuality of styles, and will not at any time prove 


It is apt to be the case that new things are liberally sustained, | 


A small book, called the Guide, was, 
issued in 1858, and sold readily at $5,00, and so great was the zeal | 


cost of the engraving and publishing of the Magazine. The very 
illustrations in the present No. cost us $150,00, from which the 
reader can form something of an idea what the aggregate of its 
The expense of the Magazine per 
year is fully six times that of the Guide, yet between the club and 
single subscription rates, we barely average half the price per copy 
that we did for the latter work. Now, we do not ask nor expect 
to receive any of the liberal donations then proffered ; we only ask 
that you take it at its present low price, and strive to interest others 
in its behalf. Look at tt ; is it not eminently practical? Would 
you not miss it were we to suspend its publication, so that no com- 
municative medium would exist through which to approach each 
other? Is it not advancing the Literary as well as Mechanical 
tastes and interests of Coach-makers? Has it no claims upon 
your sympathy or support? Are you too wise to learn ; too stoical 
_to be interested ; too selfish to feel a laudable ambition for the gen- 
eral interest of the fraternity ? or too stingy to spare the small 
sum for this purpose, which you would cheerfully spend in the grat- 
ification of some useless or perhaps vicious habit; or have you 
come to the conclusion that the proprietor has acquired a suf- 
ficient amount of wealth and glory to induce him to coutinue to 


|publish and improve it from year to year, at the same time redu- 
cing the price and increasing its expenses, just to gratify the old 
friends who formerly took it, but have finally concluded to borrow? 
Yet we are happy to state, that our subscription at the present time 
is far greater than in ’55, for it is finding its way into new sections. 
But we could wish it to increase much faster, as we continue to im- 
prove and enlarge it; and we will assure our patrons that every sub- 
scription that they secure for the Magazine, will add to the profits 
that can be employed to beautify and improve it; and rest assured 
that it will be applied for that purpose. We then appeal to you 
in behalf of your own interests to sustain it and extend its circu- 
‘lation. 


Pass not these considerations with a hasty glance, but 
think of them ; ponder over them seriously, and let your acts attest 
the sincerity of your convictions. 
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BORROWING THE MAGAZINE. 
Since our patrons have become fully conscious of the importance 
of keeping the Magazine clean and in good condition to bind, the 
borrowing system has been considerably cut off, and we now expect 
that all practical coach-makers will take it. The sum of three dol- 
lars isa paltry consideration, and should deter no one from receiving 
of its benefits. Our subscription list now contains the names of 
many others besides coach-makers ; in fact, livery men, doctors, 
and fast men generally, take it to keep posted up on styles, and 
surely the carriage-maker should take as much interest in the Mag- 
azine as these consumers. 

All branches are now ably represented, and with the talented 
corps of editors and contributors that monthly enrich it, by their 
study and experience, we doubt not but all branches will be deeply 
interested and highly profited. Sustain it then, like men, and 
not “peep and mutter,” as did the wizards of old, to get access to 
the Magazine, with its recurring store of useful hints, at the expense 
of the publisher and your friend. 


dT Oye 
To Bustness CorRESPONDENTS.—If the business which you 


wish to transact is of importance to yourself only, always enclose an 
addressed envelope, with a postage stamp on it; then you may rely 
upon a speedy answer; otherwise it may be filed without attention. 
Our postage bill at best, ranges from eighty to one hundred dollars 
per year. Quite an item, that. 
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SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN STYLES. 
As publishers of a popular mechanical Magazine, it becomes us 


ests of every patron, whether he may shape the shaft and fashion 
the rod among the hardy sons of the North, or upon the verdant 
plains of the sunny South. Our field of labor is about equally di- 
vided between these two great portions of the American Union; each 
of which, though bound by the same national ties and interests, 
have States of society peculiar to themselves, and widely differing 
fsom each other. 

In the North, where capital is more equally divided among its 
inhabitants, and where carriages are made full as much for business 
purposes as for pleasure, the necessities and adaptations, hence the 
tastes, must vary widely from those of the South. In the North, 
as a general thing, each man is his own coachman, drives his own 
fine steed, and helps himself as best suits his fancy. 

In the South, though but a single couple wish to take an eve- 
ning’s drive, the driver, footman, and perhaps body servant, are 
considered indispensable fixtures to the jaunt. Onsuch occasions, 
the great coach must come out, the pair must lose themselves in- 
side, the coachman must ascend to his seat, and the footman must 
mount his slippery board, clench the holders, and dangle to and fro, 
and thus, by dint of supporting himself on the board, and suspend- 
ing himself by the tassels, keep attached to the vehicle throughout 
the long and tedious journey; and all of this on account of not 
having a proper and convenient style of light coaches and carria- 
ges, adapted to the purposes and customs of the South; and when 
we take into consideration that quite a respectable share of the 
coaches and carriages built throughout the North are put up ex- 
pressly for Southern market and use, and also, that many shops are 
at the present time being established in the inland Southern towns, 
the question naturally suggests itself—why our draughtsmen and 
designers pay so little attention to the wants of the Southern people? 

The styles of the North are happily adapted to the wants and 
purposes of her home patrons, and since, as a general thing, the 
South has occupied her time and genius in the manufacture and 
disposal of her staples, she has looked mostly to the North and to 
Northern mechanics for her vehicles, and consequently has been in 
a manner forced to accept their styles, ill adapted as they were to 
her purposes. 

But a glance atthis state of things is sufficient to show, that there 
is room for reform in this direction. The habits and customs 
of the South, being very similar to those of Hurope, they need a 
style of work, in some respects, more closely bordering upon the 
European, yet corrected in its sweeps, cut down in its uncouth 
proportions, andin some respects differing from the models of 
either country. With these facts in view, we shall in future give 
this matter a due consideration, and from time to time illustrate 
Southern styles as well as Northern. 

We have been for some time revolving thiy matter, and have at 
the present time several very elegant and strikingly original styles 
of vehicles adapted to Southern use, upou our drawing table. We 
deem this a new and important feature in the interests of the 


Magazine, and trust that it will be duly appreciated. 
eo ie 
‘SUBSCRIPTION COPARTNERSHIP— A capital invention ‘to cheat 


ones self out of a volume for future reference; to save a paltry 

© sum, and in the end crush out a mechanical publication 3 a devise 

o to pinch a penny and lose a pound; a thing that we hope no hon- 

|Z orable or liberal minded man will be guilty of. Let those who 
have erred, go and sin no more. 


to know no sectional differences, but to strive to promote the inter- 


OUR DRAWING TABLE. 

Our thanks are due to numerous contributors, who, for the past 
month, have literally filled our table with fine drawings. The 
year has opened auspiciously with us, and should all the promises 
(or even half) of our contributors prove true, coach-makers may 
expect to find in this Vol. a rich treat, and a book worthy of pres- 
ervation for future reference. 

We have secured the services of Mr. R. H. Brown, one of the 
finest designers in the country, to contribute regularly to the Maga- 
zine, and others equally talented have kindly volunteered to give 
us a helping hand. It is our aim to make the Magazine in all res- 
pects more practical than before, but particularly in the plates of 
designs. 

Our scale will be stated, and accurately followed, as given in the 
‘“‘ Explanation of the Drawings.” We shall aim to be more ex- 
plicit in our remarks concerning them, and wish our contributors 
to either accompany drafts with a scale of measurement, or take 
pains to make them to scale, and state the same, with all other 
needful information respecting inside and outside finish, ironing, 
painting, trimming, Xe. 

Our friends throughout the country who feel disposed to send in 
drafts, and yet have not the time and patience to put them in 
shape forthe engraver, can draft them on wall paper and send them 
in full size, by simply laying the patterns on and marking around 
them; or they can use what is still handier for mailing, the thin 
sheet that comes inside of enamel] leathers. All favors will be du- 
ly acknowledged and thankfully received. 

ta 

Stirn ANoTHeR Caurion.—Those who fail to receive answers 
or Magazines per order, may take it for granted that something 
was lacking in their stated address, as we have several such letters 
on file at the present time. It is singular that such things will oc- 
cur after so much has been said about it. Write your full address 
plain and distinct. If your autograph is any way peculiar, print 
it out. Tt is not always the best pensmen that write the plainest; 
in fact, the best writers often scroll flourish and run the whole to- 
gether in such a manner that it is hard for one who is unacquainted 
with the name, to decipher whether it is Dutch or English. 

One thing more in particular. Old correspondents, and. last 
year’s subscribers must nbt presume too much upon the memory 
or former acquaintance of the editor, as he is often absent, and it 
sometimes costs clerks a round half a day’s search among the copies 
and file, to obtain the necessary clue to the nature of the business 
alluded to. Make every letter tell its own story in full, and 
save the office a world of trouble and confusion. 


THAT SAME OLD SINNER.— We understand that Geo. Gilbert, 
whose course of conduct was so thoroughly advertised in the first 
Vol. of this Magazine, is now (or has been) attempting to retaliate 
by reporting slanderous stories about us. We have now in our 
possession additional facts, relative to other sharp transactions 
in which this gentleman (!) has since figured, and will soon 
enlighten our readers with a second edition of his history. 

Sg oe ee 

Notice to Rerurn.—Those to whom the present No. is sent 
as a specimen, will please return it or subscribe; and such of 
those as subscribe, will please state in their letter which No. has 
been received, that no mistakes may occur, ‘and that our files of 
numbers may not be broken unnecessarily. But before returning 
this, show it to such of your shop mates as are not subscribers. 
Send by return of mailto insure the Volume complete. 
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A MISTAKE. 


Nothing makes a man feel smaller than to be caught chasing his 
hat down street at a 2:40 rate during a violent gale.— Ha. 


A slight mistake, sir; a man feels much smaller when he applies 
to his comrades for the loan of a Magazine. At least he looks 
smaller in the eyes of his friend, who takes it, pays for it, reads it, 
profits by it, and wishes it kept clean for the purpose of having it 
bound. 


To Forrran SupscriBers.—In consequence of the peculiar 
arrangements now existing between “ Uncle Sam” and his neigh- 
bors, the postage on all foreign mail matter must be prepaid; hence 
we shall be under the necessity of charging extra rates of sub- 
scription, which will range as follows: To those who reside in 
England, Scotland, Wales and Ireland, our terms will be 1 sove- 
reign or £1 sterling to each single subscriber; to clubs of four, it 
will be 3 sovereigns; to vlubs of eight, 5 sovereigns, and to 
clubs of ten, 6 sovereigns. 

In the Canadas, Rew Brunswick and Nova Scotia, where our 
currency can be obtained, we shall charge the sum of 25 centa ex- 
traon eachsubscription. Our foreign subscribers will please take 


noice. 
EE act tt es 
ACKNOWLEDGMENTS.—Our thanks are due to Mr. Joseph Ir- 


ving, of Bridgeport, Conn., for a remarkably fine and original draft 
of a Park Pheeton with platform Springs 

To Mr. W. H. Terry, of Wheeling, Va., for a very fine City 
Pheeton, hung similar to tothe one above mentioned. 

Also to Mr. Wm. Harvy, of Wooster, Ohio, for three splendid, 
new and yery practical designs sent us on paper, full size. The 
sliding seat is the finest that we have ever seen. 

All of the above shall appear in due time. 
never lack in interest when so bountifully supplied with the pro- 
ductions of such skilful draughtsmen and fine designers as the con- 
tributors above named. 


Our columns can 


+a 
AN ITmpornTANT FEATURE FoR ’57.—With thenext issue will 


commence a series of lessons upon the general principles of draft- 
ing. The writer is a new correspondent, and a master of the art, 
having traveled as a practical artist in scale drawing in almost 
every country of the old and new world. This writer's contribu- 
tions have been secured at a vast expense to the proprietor of the 
Magazine, and will be of great importance to the wood workmen 
Send immediately to secure the serves complete. 
Remember the fate of the ’55 delinquents. 


$+ 
zas~ Just as we were going to press a perfect shower of cards 


and advertisements came to hand, all of which are unusually in- 
teresting to Coach-makers, and each of which deserves an editorial 
notice ; but they have ‘spoke too late,” as the Frenchman said to 
the chicken. For the present we can but say, search our adverti- 
sing columns diligently, if you would save money and keep pace 
with the times. 


in particular. 
Don’t delay. 


yas~ Every old and new subscriber will please to consider him- 
self as an especially appointed club agent, to further the interest 
and extend the circulation of the Magazine. Also, those who may 
receive complimentary numbers are respectfully requested to circu- 
late them, and to solicit subscription for the same. Our club 
and premium rates are the same as last year, and as denoted on 
the cover of the present No. 


ConunpRuM.—Why is “all the world a stage? Because there 
is always ‘room for one more.”’ 


WING FEATHERS. 


While on a flying trip Eastward, we made a halt at the “Tron 
City,” and was fortunate enough to form an acquaintance with those 
very enterprising young men, Messrs. Bigelow & Co., who, by- 
the-way, became interested in the Crank Top Lifter, and secured a 
right to apply them for their own good and the safety and conven- 
ience of their patrons. But aside from all business considerations, 
we are always pleased to meet such whole souled chaps, and thor- 
ough bred mechanics at home or abroad, and can but wish them suc- 
cess in all of their undertakings. 

We also called on our old friend, Mr. C. West, an extensive 
dealer in that city, and was very courteously received. May his 
shadow never grow less. 

At Greensburgh we had another occasion to exercise our mechan- 
ical skill in superintending the application of.a “Top Lifter,” at the 
shop of our worthy Brother, C. H. Stark, which also resulted in a 
sale of the improvement, andalso in obtaining an order for five hun- 
dred Charts. Depend upon it this C. H. Stark will be a success- 
ful operator; he takes hold of business in the right way. We of- 
ten meet men, who, in the language of a homely saying, are “saving 
at the spigot and spill out at the bung,” but he is of a different 
stripe. He now keeps about 30 hands, drives a snug and flourish- 
ing business, and commands a respectable Southern trade; and 
since it has come to be regarded as a settled fact that success is 
the result of good management, rather than good luck, this gen- 
tleman may well feel proud of his position and prospects. 


Cuarts! Cuarts!!— Those large, finely printed carriage- 
charts, with a card in the centre, can now be obtained on short 
notice by applying at our office, either personally or by letter. 
Specimens sent when desired Address the editor at Columbus, 
Ohio. 

sae 

keas> WE WISH IT DISTINCTLY UNDERSTOOD, that we pay no 
attention to the 1856 subscription books, so far as our regular 
°OT list is concerned. Our terms are advance payment, and no 
person ts a subscriber until he has remitted in accordance with 
them. 


ie 
ges- Hands of every branch can be at all times obtained at this 
Office, by enclosing the registry fee. Several situations as foreman 


vacant ; first class hands wanted. 
++. 
THe NATIONAL MAGAZINE AND OUR THREE WHEELED 


Puaton.—tThe following compliment to the Editor’s three wheeled 
Pheeton we clip from the National Magazine of Dec. 


‘‘ There has been in use for some time past in Columbus, Ohio, 
a three wheeled Phaeton, which is said to work admirably, and it 
is thought will introduce a new kind of vehicle into use. It obvi- 
ates the difficulty now experienced in getting into our psesens four 
wheeled vehicles, and in turning them. The front wheel 1s so 
arranged as to run steadily, and there is less friction and resistance 
to draft.” 


ig MDa Sa eA 

New Coach Harpware & Trimming Housz, Pirrspuras, 
Pa.—Messrs. M’Whinney, Hare & Co., have just opened a very 
snug little House at 185 Wood street, for the sale of every descrip- 
tion of Carriage Trimmings. These young men seem to be doing 
a snug, safe and pleasant business, and have on hand a very taste- 
fully assorted stock of Laces, Cloths, Cotelanes, Leathers, and other 
Trimming articles too numerous to specify. We would call the at- 
tention of Southern and Western dealers to their card in our direc- 


tory. 


considerably. 
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Hiram Apgorr’s Upserring Macutnu.—On the 4th page of 
illustrations will be founda drawing of this very useful and in- 
genious machine for upsetting tire (instead of cutting and welding 
as formerly practiced) which we noticed in our last “table.” By 
referring to the description given in the department devoted to the 
explanation of drawings, an accurate description of all its parts and 
uses may be obtained. 

Since making a notice of the machine in Jauuary, several letters 
of inquiry have reached us, with reference to its utility, who was its 
inventor, and how it was to be obtained, and to save ourselves and 
our patrons any further trouble upon that score, we will state, that 
its inventor, HirAmM ABBOTT, is a hard working blacksmith, and a 
worthy man, residing at present in the town of Wakeman, Huron 
Co., Ohio, but the general agent for the sale of machines, &c., is Mr. 
A. M. Kenney, of Oberlin, Ohio. To either of the above named 
gentlemen orders may be addressed, which will recive prompt at- 
tention. With reference to their utility, we can speak understand- 
ingly, having seen them in practical use in this city, and we can 
unhesitatingly pronounce them a valuable thing ; the very one that 
has long been needed, and that must eventually come into general 
use among coach ironers and blacksmiths generally. It embodies 
all the advantages that machinery can claim over hand labor, that of 


greater speed, ease, and precision. 
NO 


QuEEN City VarnisH Co.—In our sanctum hangsa fine case 
of specimens of the various kinds of varnishes manufactured by 
the above named Co., which to our visiting friends proves an inter- 
esting feature in our cabinet. Buta visit to the gentlemanly pro- 
prietors at their mammoth establishment on 43 Vine Street, Cin- 
cinnati, will be sufficient to satisfy the most skeptical that they are 
American varnish makers who can challenge the world. We often 
have the pleasure while on excursions among the fraternity, of 
meeting with Mr. Brooks, partner and principal business agent in 
the above firm, and cannot but reflect, after parting with him, 
what a happy hit was made by them in forming a business connec- 
tion with so accomplished a gentleman and so thorough bred a 
business man. We doubt not but the patrons of the Magazine 
will regard this Company with increased interest, as their dealing 
and acquaintance increases, and we hope that ere the year expires, 
the huge pile of casks illustrated on our cover, may be lowered 


—— 1) 
A GLANCE AT Wriaut’s AMERICAN Spring Worxks.— 


Rahway, N. J., is eminently noted as “one of the places ” in the 
manufacturing line, and not least among the prominent firms of 
the city is the great American Spring Co. above mentioned. 

The machinery in this establishment is constructed after the 
most approved models, and for power, speed and precision, will com- 
pare favorably with any that has fallen under our notice. The 
number of hands employed to superintend it ranges from 40 to 50, 
and from what we could see and learn as we passed under the es- 
cort of its gentlemanly proprietor from one department to another, 
amid the din of hammers and the working of machinery, we should 
judge that with such great facilities at their command, they can 
manufacture springs of a quality and ata rate that will enable 
them to compete successfully, both as to quality and price, with any 
establishment in the States. 


kes> Tur New York OFFICE of THIS MAGAZINE IS AT 
106 Huizaseru St., WHERE THE WoRK IS FOR SALE, AND 
SUBSCRIPTIONS AND ADVERTISEMENTS ARE RECEIVED FOR THy 
SAME. 


New Parent AND ENAMELED LeatHeR MANuractory.— 
Not long since we had the pleasure of visiting the new and ex- 
tensive Patent Leather Manufactory of Messrs. McLaughlin & 
Oo., Pittsburgh, Pa. We should judge from appearances, that this 
factory is the next largest in the United States. We have never 
seen an establishment of any kind conducted more systematically 
than the one above mentioned. Mr. M is evidently the man to 
conduct it. The quality and variety of leathers, in point of finish 
and fine colors, are certainly unsurpassed by that of any other man- 
ufactory in the Union. Western merchants would do well to bear 
this in mind. Samples of their productions can be seen at R. T. 
Leech’s, 127 Wood Street, and where orders may be left. 

See advertisement in this No. 


R. T. Lzacu, Jr.—The name of this enterprising and gentle- 
manly merchant of Pittsburgh, has long since become as familiar as 
household words to the carriage makers throughout the South and 
West, untilat the present time we find him enjoying a reputation 
which many can envy but few earn; and since he has acquired it 
by his straight forward business talent and energy, we can the 
more heartily congratulate him and wish him in future all that suc- 
cessin business, which may ripen into a golden harvest, and a 
name to be remembered only with pleasure. 


Editorial Ohip Basket. 
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This fellow picks up chips, as pigeons peas.—_SHAKSPEARE IMPROVED. 

PROSPERITY THE RUIN oF soME PxEoPLE.—The world pre- 
sents us with many examples, where individuals having become 
suddenly wealthy, have commenced spending in business, amounts, 
far exceeding their incomes; a certain road to ruin. A. sees B. 
driving amore showy ‘turnout’ than he does, so he sends Patrick 
to Tattersalls with his old coach where it is knocked down to some 
“better citizen”’ to take its place among Hackney coaches in our 
city; A. supplying its former place witha new one more costly 
than his neighbor’s. B. in turn, is determined to put his friend 
in the shade and consequently he ‘goes in’ fora still more exper- 
sive establishment, untilin their ridiculous endeavors to keep up 
appearances and ‘be somebody,” they are overtaken by the Sher- 
iff with the uctioneer in his wake, who soon scatters their ‘tinsel’ 
to the winds, making these “fancy ducks” a prominent target for 
a censorious public to shoot at. If in his “downfall” he has 
not “left his card’’ with some of “the craft” he may be set down 
as “one out of a thousand.” We have been led to make these 
remarks in view of the fallen condition of alate distinguished 
financier, ‘the observed of all observers,” who rode out, on the ay- 
enue, one fine afternoon in his splendid carriage, and the neat day 
found himself a boarder in the tombs ! 

Tue Beneran Pavement rn New York Crry.—In passing 
through Pine St. some days ago, we observed workmen engaged in 
laying cown square blocks of stone brought from a quarry in New 
Jersey, back of Fort Lee, on the Hudson. The work is done by 
contract at the rate of $1,49 per square yard, at the expense of 
property-owners in the street, who petitioned the Common Council 
to undertake the matter. This pavement has already been laid in 
the Bowery, Grand and Chatham Sts, aud although not as durable y 
as the Russ pavement in Broadway, yet is decidedly preferable in 
other respects, as the grain in this stone is less compact, and wears 
rougher on its surfaee, thereby enabling horses attached to vehicles, 
to travel over it with less liability of their falling down. 
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Hoop-Skirts vs Buaey-Bopres.—A few days ago we called| amount of ‘support, leaves the sight unobstructed, and affords 
upon a dealer in cane in Fulton St., to purchase prepared rattan- | greater facility of access to the side curtains. 


mouldings for the manufacture of Buggy-bodies, where for many 
years we had found “ oceans” of the “stuff; ”’ but alas! the ladies 
had been there before us and purchased every foot of the article; 
yes, reader, we could not find enough to finish a single body with ! 


A “Stuepy-HEAD.”— A boss coash-maker haying taken anew 
apprentice, awoke him the first morning ata very early hour, by 
calling out that the family were sitting down to table. ‘Thank 
you,”’ said the boy, as he turned over in bed to adjust himself for 
anew nap, “thank you; I never eat anything during the night.” 

A CUT DIRECT.—A very corpulent traveler was riding through 
the city of Padua, and several of its inhabitants, noted for their 
wit, asked him why he carried his baggage before him? He re- 
plied—“’ Tis my custom when I go to a town full of thieves.” 
His would-be-witty interrogators found out that they had accosted 
the wrong man! 

AwotHeR Hus Morrisina Macutnr.—In our late visit to 
the Fair of the American Institute, we found the hub mortising 
machine recently patented by Mr. T. R. Bailey, of Lockport, 
N. Y. As arecord of a new invention, for the use sf Coach-ma- 
kers, we are induced to give it a notice in our journal, although 
we could not with consistency pronounce this machine superior, or 
even equal to some others previously invented for the same 
purposes. Some of our interested cotemporaries, with a limited 
knowledge of the subject, have spoken of it in the highest terms, 
as being “strong, simple and compact in all its parts,” and ag do- 
ing its work well. Wedo not consider any machine as being enti- 
tled to such high encomium, which leaves every mortise in the 


hub to be finished by manual labor, with the chissel and mallet. 


IRONING DEPARTMENT, 
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EDITED BY A CARRIAGE IRONER. 
SALADEE’S TOP LIFTER AGAIN. 


_In our last, we promised a further explanation of the crank top 
lifter; also, an illustration cf various ornamental methods of con- 
structing it. 


) 
No. 2. 


No. 1 isa very graceful, plain design for the érank. The collar 
is of course plated, and the nut which holds the end of the lateral 
rod caped, as is the one on the prop iron. 

No. 2 represents a scroll crank, forged out neat and graceful 
where the scroll welds, and well dresged out in filing; the collar, 
(it will be observed) is on the lower part of the back brace iron ; 
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No. 8. 


No. 4. 


No.’s 8 and 4 represent a five bow top for a shifting seat. No. 
8 isan outside view; the brace iron is attached at the top to the 
middle bow; the lower end extends itself into a crank similar to 
No. 1, but by attaching a light scroll to turn in an opposite direc- 
tion from that illustrated in No. 2, the crank assumes the appear- 
ance of a back brace, with collar, as represented. 

No. 4 is aninside view of No.3; the relative strain is main- 
tained by supporting the spread of the top from the in- 
side with two setts of light and gracefully finished joint irons, 
extending from the centre each way as represented, to break down- 
ward instead of upward, and which should be painted to corres- 
pond with the color of the lining. 

In all of the above drafts it will be seen that variously constructed 
springs are attached to the bows in such a manner as to act upon 
them in falling and lifting, so that when the top is let back it can- 
not fall down with full force, and in raising it acts upon the back 
bow so forcibly, that it can be lifted with three fingers, and with little 
or no effort. The manner of its construction is this: A square 
place is filed on the shoulder of the pivot iron and an eye of cor- 
responding shape made on the lower end of the spring; this being 
slipped on inside of the bow slats, and then forming the spiral, at- 
taches to the back bow by means of ascrew, and in such a form as 
not to mar the bow covers. When the spring is made to wind 
with the strain, the end should be made fast; but if to unwind, as 
in No.’s 3 and 4, an iron should be fitted to the bow, to serve the 
double purpose of a rub plate and a piece to set a rivet in; a slot 
is then cut inthespring, which by working on the shank of the 
rivet, and against the small plate, allows the spring some chance 
to play, and renders it less liable to break. | 

For the benefit of those who have not seen the January No., I 
will say, that the extreme ends of those cranks are connected on 
each side of the job by a cross rod, which passes inside of the 
curtain, and just high enough to clear the top of rest back, so that 
by reaching back and seizing the rod in the centre, the top can be 
lifted or fell at pleasure, by the person setting inside. 


Nee) 
>) work. Butthis design is too labored for common use, and if badly 
done looks worse than though it was plain; still, if finely wrought 

~ and highly plated, it makes a rich job. In both of the above il-| merits I leave the reader to judge. 
Ze lustrations, it will be seen that the bracing is all direct, being ' who has grown rusty in treading the same round of styles, the ben- 
AEO9) ironed from back to front, which gives to each partits proper efit of a change, which is something in this fast age. 


the horizontal joint is filed in such a manner as to apear like carved 
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No. 5 igs a rather unique design for a perch stay ; of its relative 
It at least gives the workman 
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No. 6 is is a new design for a scroll stay. 


No. 7 isa plain = 
design for a dash “f 
to a light trotter. 
We give it, not 
as a particularly 
new thing, but as 
Brother Stratton ~ 
would say, as “a 
picture of the ie 
+ 3) s) . 
times. Uy Marg \ 
MR. D. WOODRUFF’S TIRE ROLLER. 


lining; the top is fin- 


operations. What he states with reference to them can be relied 
upon. 


THE UPSETTING MACHINE. 


The attention of carriage ironers is respectfully directed to the 
illustration on fourth plate of designs; also to the explanation of 
drawings, and notice in Hditor’s Table. Further comment from 
us is unnecessary. 


ka@y- Any information concerning the agent or patentee of the 
improved twer iron for the use of carriage-ironers, so constructed 
as to be kept cool by the application of water from a tube set be- 
hind the forge, will be thankfully received at the Magazine office, 
as a number of letters of inquiry respecting them are now on our 
file awaiting an answer. 


sas> A numberof communications on file for this department. 
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The annexed engra- 
ving represents a fine 
design for the seat and 
back quarter of a light 
Rockaway. The fall, 
or rather falls, are made 
upon abody, the plaits 
laid lengthways, and 
overlapping each other 
weather-board fashion; 
to prevent these from 
falling, each plait ism—piqgfi/ 
blind-baistedto the body MMC < 17 


ished with a scollop coy-ji\\\ 
ered with the same ma- | 
terial as the lining, and Wy) | 
bound with leather to eo es 
correspond. The seat- i ae 
quarter is finished on ‘ 

the inside with a squab 
thrown into a scollop ; 
at the top by aserpentine 
or jig-jag roll, the same 
as in squab backs of 
that description, only Se ie 
that the serpentine instead of being cover 


ed by a top roll, makes 
The back, af- 


f= ter forming points at the bottom, passes upward in rolls across the 
WE swell, then forms into a coarse, flattened “herring bone,” by part- 
: ing the fabricin the centre and setting in a separate diamond piece. 


=, The back quarter is a simple “broke diamond,’’ set crossways of the 


The tire roller above illustrated was invented, in part, some two 
or three years since, by Mr. David Woodruff, of Salem, Colum- 
biana Co., Ohio, and was illustrated in the May No. of the ’55 
Magazine, but by comparing the above with the machine then il- 
lustrated, it will be seen that important improvements have been 
made since that date. ‘The machine as first constructed, was con- 
sidered very effective in its operation, but as it now stands will 
prove a desideratum to carriage ironers. 

The above drawing gives a pretty full idea of its construction and 
manner of operating, but since it is the faghion to “letter,” we 
will conform, lest those who are accustomed to think by rule, 
should fail to comprehend. A A are the bearing or crank rollers; 
B is the regulating and crimping roller, the gudgeons of which set 
into the side clamp, C, which by being acted upon from below by 
a sort of wheel screw, regulates the curve of the tire as rep- 
resented ; the entire machine is made of iron. The legs bolt on 
by a flange from the lower side, and ean be taken off and put on at 
pleasure. The whole affair ig neat and compact, is easily set to one 


<5y/ his machines a praetical trial, will be subject to no 
G 


side, and takes up but little room ina shop. Its cost when set in | ¢ri 
good order for use is $32,00. Mr. Woodruff is a straight forward | ig 
=\ business man, and an honest inventor, and those who wish to give | s¢ 


“Peter Funk ,,separate pieces, as shown by parts 1 and 2 represented at the right, 
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_|piece, and made by allowing it to run intoa roll for ashort distance 


in the centre; a slight fullness is thrown into the space, and a tuft 
or button drawn in the centre of the diamond in such a manner as 
to break it, and throw the centre into a gather imitating squab 


work. 
EEE >> » 
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The above engraving represents a fine design for a leather 
mmed stick seat, for either an open or top buggy. The sketch 
from our Connecticut correspondent, “CO. W. H.” The most 


riking feature about this design is the fall, which by being cut in 
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and blind-stitehed together at each edge, as shown by the dotting, 
the whole is made to form into a fall with rolling, pointed plaits, 
as shown in the drawing of the seat. The rest back is a simple her- 
ring-bone, with a rosette centre. The stick work is lined in with a 
finely bound scollop, (of course) nailed to the seat beforethe roll is 
put on. 


PASTH MAKING. 

Simple as this item may appear, yet there is not one trimmer in 
a hundred that can make good paste. First, dissolve a little ising- 
glass—say three leaves the length of the folds—also a lump of 
alum about thesize of a hickory nut in about 3 pints of water; 
thicken freely with wheat flour, and boil one-fourth longer than is 
customary, and you will have paste that has body, is adhesive, and 
that will keep three times as long as paste made in the usual way. 
[Isinglass is kept by all druggists; costs $1,00 per lb.; one pound 
will last a year in most of shops. | 


BOW SETTING BY THE FRENCH RULE. 


The January No. contained a draft for setting bows by the 
Square Rule, which, by-the-way, is a good one, and one that is 
thoroughly practical, yet it makes the seat a party to the operation 
of setting them. 

We will now give another rule called the “ French Rule, (though 
thoroughly American in its origin) which is also an accurate and 
scientific method of setting bows, and one in which the measure 
from the bow pivot to the back of seat and from pivot to the seat 


bottom is all that is wanted of either seat or body. This method 
also requires a draft board, and in either case one about four feet 
square and made in two or three pieces, attached by hinges in such 
amanner as to allow it to be folded up in putting it away, is, to 
say the least, a sensible arrangement. 

After the draft board has been obtained, the scale is commenced 
by striking a square 3 ft. 8 inches high, by 3 ft. 8 inches wide. 
You then commence at the top and draw parallel lines about 1 inch 
apart, until you reduce the height of the open square to 3 ft. or less. 
Commencing at the front, you then draw perpendicular lines 1 inch 
apart until the width of the open square is just 3 ft. Lines are then 
drawn 1 inch apart and about 15 inches in length in such a manner 
as to cross the bottom line, which for the sake of convenience we 
will call the pivot line, commencing at the back line and extending 
from 3 to 6 inches. These lines will serve asa regularly spaced 
land mark in locating the back of seat so as to give the back of 
top any required amount of pitch. 

For the sake of convenience, you then number those plus inch 
lines, of course skipping the first, in such a manner that after pass- 
ing the open three feet space you can add any number of inches to 
the dimensions of the top by simply placing your finger on the num- 
ber, and without stopping to count them or the possibility of ma- 
king ablunder. The draft is then complete so far as obtaining the 
length of the bows is concerned, for practical use. ‘The miniature 
draft below represents the scale, 
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We will now give another copy of the scale with a top of some 
given dimensions sketched and lettered in it, that all may see the 
rule in a practical light. 


We have a light buggy top to set. Now, let us proceed to lo- 
cate the seat and bows upon the scale, bearing in mind that the 
draft below is the same as the one above, only that we have copied 
it to spoil with unnecessary outlines by way of illustration. Let 
us see; the pivotiron is 17 inches from the back of the seat, and 
6 above the bottom; we want the top from the bottom of seat 3 ft. 
9 inches in height; it is a. stick seat, quite slanting, and must 
plumb back 4 inches, and thespread of the top must be full aver- 
age, say 3 ft. 6 inches. Now, we have placed the back of the 
seat against 4 line A ; we now measure 16 inches from thence for- 
ward and locate the pivot B. Now, the seat being 6 inches, we 
must select the 3 line C as the level of the back and front middle 
bows, for that will bring the highest pointin the top the required 
3 ft. 9 inches from bottom of seat. We want the top spread 3 ft. 
6 inches, which will bring it in 6 front line ; but we want the back 
and front bow to drop so as to give it4 inches bevel; this locates 
the front bow at the crossing of 6 front, and 1 half line D. We 
then divide the space from 6 front to extreme back line into three 
even parts, which gives their exact locality H EH. Wethen meas- 
ure from the pivot iron B, to the various top letters as the dotted 
lines indicate. We have the proportionate dimensions of the top 
now located as you see it on the cut. . 
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We now measure the length of each bow, and prepare to cut 
them off and screw them on the slats; but how to get the eye of 
the slat set to each end of the bow at equal and proper distances 
from the level of the top without fastening to the seat, is a thing 
that has been considered upon a par with air navigation and self- 
acting machinery, yet it is perfectly simple, andthe same draft by 
which the measure is obtained, serves as a squaring and trueing 
seale to cut off the bows and fitthe irons by. The scale chosen for 
the draft given by way of illustration in this article, is 7 in. to the 
foot, making each ', equal tol inch; by-the-way a very handy scale 
for young draughtsmen. 


We will now measure the back bow of the set on the draft, 
and let that serve as an illustration. It is 3 ft. 5 inches long; then, 
of course, when the top edge of the bow lays parallel with the 
5th top line, the pivot line will cross the ends at the precise spot 
where the centre of the slat eye should come; you mark, cut off, and 
screw the slat tothe bow, making that line the guide; butit is 
necessary that the bow should lay square, and a steadier at the top 
and on the sides to make the bow keep firm and to its place, greatly 
facilitates the operation of fitting on the slat iron. To accomplish 
this, many use six light thin irons, with slots end thumb screws 
to shift or fasten them with, and to give thickness to the ends of 
the steadiers where they bear against the bow they are turned up 
about one inch and a half ontheend. These steadiers are IDS 
then set upon the draft as represented in this, our third illustration. \x 
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He tried to putin a word, but it was no go. Finally, under the 
impression that for reasons best known to the other, he had_ better 
leave, the stranger made one grand rush for the side-walk, shouting 
as he went—“ Gio to H—l, you old puppy.” 

At that very moment the veritable trimmer happened to pass, 
and mistaking the stranger for the old codger himself, supposed 
that this demonstration was a premeditated insult. The stranger 


| finding himself confronted from without, bolted down street ata 


You now see the whole at a glance; that simple ruled square 
with those steadiers attached is all there is of it, and we flatter 
ourselves that you all understand its use, as we have been unusu- 
ally explicit in explaining and illustrating the Rule. We consider 
it valuable—the very best Rule extant; for it accomplishes the 
whole in a simple, practieal, yet scientific manner, and is the very 
thing that carriage-makers throughout the country need posting up 
on. We hope that it will be studied, understood, appreciated 
and practiced for appearance sake, if nothing else, for every true 
mechanic should seek to find and practice the most scientific and 
workman-like method of accomplishing every part of his respective 
calling. Itisa hard task to explain any new thing beyond the 
possibility of being misunderstood, and a consciousness of this fact 
has led us to go threugh a tedious course of illustrations, which is 
rather calculated to weary the more perceptive and impress the 
idea that it is to0 complicate, and will not pay for the trouble it costs. 
But this is not the case, and we council all to try it practically be- 
fore condemning; do not try itona half made draft, but make an 
accurate one, and even if you go to the trouble of getting up a 
folding board, painted and lined in regular order, there is no dan- 
ger of its being thrown aside by any mechanic of good, sound com- 
mon sense ; yetin presenting the French Rule we have no inten- 
tion of stealing the senior’s thunder, but to conclude, will credit it 
to Mr. Saladee’s carpet bag of gathered items. It is perhaps need- 
less to add, that the same rule, though not the same sized draft, 
will answer the purpose in setting extension tops. 


For the Trimming Department. 


POOR TRAY—A FACT. 


A worthy member of our fraternity, who resides in the north- 
eastern portion of Ohio, seems to have a decided dislike for “‘ dog- 
geries.”’ One day just before the Presidential election, a hardened 
old vender dropped into his shop and commenced bantering for a 
wager upon the success of his favorite candidate. 

“You had better save your money; you may lose,” suggested 
our friend. 

“Could soon make.it again,” replied groggy. 

‘Yes, by poisoning a few of your neighbors.” 

“* None of your business if I do,’ roared the infuriated vender. 

se Yes,” replied our imperturable friend, ‘“7t is everybody’s bust- 
NESS. 


Thus words waxed warmer, until the keeper of bad whisky 


““vamosed,”’ swearing revenge. a = e That evening 
a bearded stranger (representing our friend’s Nazarien propensi- 
ties) dropped into the doggery evidently in search of the “ Hle- 
phant,” The ‘knight of the decanter’ still smarting under the 
elfect of the trimmer’s sarcasm, and mistaking the stranger for his 
late opponent, lit down upon him in beautiful style, and that too 
without preface or introduction. The stranger listened for some 


<@ time to his tirade of abuse astonished, and somewhat frightenened. 


He was not aware of having minded any other person’s business ; 
had committed no impropriety; it was a place of public resort. 


2:40 pace.—He was last seen in Mercer, Pa., setting up the Re- 
serve Yankees at a rapid rate. 
Yours, &c., G. 
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V. NOWOTENY, EDITOR. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


We must confess to a feeling of delicacy in assuming the duties 
of this department, and all the more since our worthy predecessor, 
B. McCracken, has given so full and concise a treatise upon plain 
painting, thus leaving but a limited field for us to operate in in that 
direction. Yet there are good reasons why a plain course should 
be given in the Vol of the Magazine for ’57, the first of which is, 
that hundreds, and perhaps thousands of Coach-painters will take 
the Magazine this year for the first time ; another and equally good 
reason is, that all workmen do not agree in every respect concern- 
ing the true philosophy of even this branch. Hence we shall have 
more or less to say respecting plain painting, and in doing so, shall 
pay little regard to what may have been written upon this subject 
in this Magazine or elsewhere. 

If, then, we shall in many particulars essentially agree with the 
views expressed by others, it may be simply regarded as a corrobo- 
ration which will entitle it to just as much additional credit as our 
testimony amounts to in the matter. If, on the other hand, we 
shall differ with all others, it will at Jeast give the reader the bene- 
fit of that difference, and by throwing him upon his own resources 
to draw the line as his betterjudgment dictates, may perhaps teach 
a profitable lesson of self-reliance. 

But upon this branch of our art we shall aim to be brief, pointed 
and concise, avoiding all minor details which are generally under- 
stood and agreed upon, whi’e we shall contribute more largely to 
the furtherance of the ornamental and finishing branches, 


ORNAMENTING. 


Since the partial revival of coach ornamenting in this country, 
the whole profession has been on the guz vive for ornamentintal de- 
signs; to this end they have ransacked the great world of art, and 
plunged deep into the unexplored regions of fancy. But since the 
masters of the old world have blended in their crests of royality, 
every form, whether mythological or real, which classical literature 
or the productions of the arts could suggest, the field that remains 
for the American artist is necessarily limited; at least so long as 
the prevailing spirit of young American prejudice against every 
thing that smacks of aristocratic distinction is so rife. But let us 
suggest that there is a danger of carrying those things too far. In 
England, the adding of one point to a crest. would bring about an 
action of law that might embarrass a lordly estate; but in this 
country, the selection of designs is viewed in no other than artistic 
light. To our mind, then, the greatest objection to the use 
of crests in embellishing the pannels of American coaches, is, that 
the most of them are literally worn out; hence though we do not 
entirely discard the use of rare and tasteful crest forms, still we 
confess a preference for other combinations of the same, or newer 
forms. 

We must not overlook the fact that all designs are not sufficiently 
compact in their form, or proper in their shape, to look well upon 
the pannel of a coach, and though the utmost limit is granted, it 
is often a difficult task to select proper and appropriate designs. 
With the historical and scenic artist the case is far different; with 
them the art lays more in the masterly execution of the subject, 
than in the subject itself. 

If, then, all the lions, dragons, and harlequins, of natural and 
fabulous history, which constitute the crests and titles of European ; 
“ Caste,’ must be renounced on that account by the American 
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painter ; let the artist break his palette—“Othello’s occupation is 
gone.” 

The painting department will hereafter contain at least two or- 
namental designs, full size, and properly shaded for use, and will 
always be accompanied by full and explicit directions relative to 
coloring and applying, as applied and “approved by ourselves in 
advance; and being fully aware of the fact that a class of ornamen- 
tal designs too labored in style and profuse in detail would not as a 
general thing meet the wants of coach-painters, we shall strive to 
blend the practical and the ideal in that simple yet happy manner, 
which so frequently lends enchantment to art by dressing its subject 
in dishabille. 


THE CORNUCOPIA. 


EE 
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The above engraving represents a very fine, easy figure of a Cor-| 


nucopia. There is, of course, a variety of ways to shade and color 
but the following is the best, aceordiug to our taste: 


this ornament, | 
Color the fruit with carmine, orange, yellow, green and chrome 
| black umber or burnt, 


yellow ; the horn with white, shaded with ) , 
senna; we prefer the senna as being the warmest ; the vine dark 
and light shades of green; touch up on the upper edge with Naples 
yellow. This figure looks well on the side pannels of Phzetons, 
also on the door, (upper or crest pannel) of standing top work. 


PLAIN SCROLL. 


This may be used with good effect in connection with Fig. 1, on 
the lower or soroll pannel, executed in rather a showy, but not 
gaudy manner, and in the following colors: Commence with car- 
mine, then follow with ultra-marine, white, and chrome green ; 
touching up the edges with Naples yellow. All ornamenters agree, 
that itis next to impossible, when painting on a dark ground, to 
make colors like carmine, ultra-marine and senna, show, owing to 
their transparency. ‘To overcome this, many workmen use a white; 
ground, mixed in sucha manner as to dry quick. This is wrong, 

as it makes the ornament rough; such will find a valuable substi- 

tute in the following new process, to learn which left us minus the 

round sum of twenty-five dollars. Yet we give it to the patrons of 
the Magazine with the book itself, one year, for three dollars, ho- 
ping that those who have paid round sums for it will not feel jeal- 
ous of the good fortune of their neighbors. 

Enamel or Dry Color Ornamenting.—Mix clean white lead 
with English Varnish, (which will serve as both body and sizing), 
then proceed to coat the figure ; this may be applied once or twice, 

according to the finish of the ornament. This, if applied so as to 
cover properly, furnishes a clean, white body coat toserve as a ground 
for shading. You then wait till the varnish is just dry enough to 
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tack a little (a little practice will enable you to detect the proper 
tack); youthen apply fine colors dry, with a dry ornamenting pencil. 
The principle is the same as that of gilding and bronzing, so gene- 
rally understood by all painters. In shading the scrolls, allow the 
ground color to show occasionally, which will add much to its ef- 
fect. The designs illustrated may be painted in this manner. 

Plain painting in connection with ornamenting, will appear in 
our next department. 

PAINT POISON. 


A correspondent of the Paris Academy of Sciences, states, that the poisonous 
properties of lead paint are due to the turpentine which is mixed with it, not 
the lead. This opinion is antagonistic to the commonly received one. It 
may be correct, however, in this way: the turpentine is volatile, hence it 
may lift some of the lead when evaporating, and thus the metal be inhaled by 
the painter, in the form of mineral gas. He asserts that ifturpentine were 
not used, paint-poison would be unknown. 


WANTS. 


An old and experienced coach-maker that can design 
and draft for any kind ef work, light or heavy, and 
has had experience as general foreman, wants a situa- 
tion in a first class shop to do bench work and manage 
the wood department, or to act as general foreman. 
Can give good references, and will want liberal salary, 
Address Sanapen’s Recister, No. 1. 

A Carriage-trimmer wants a situation ina small 
town, ina custom shop, as general workman. Ad- 
dress SaLaprer, No. 2. 

Wants a situation in a first class shop as a Coach 
or Carriage-trimmer. Can give the best of reference 
East or West. Recistrr 3. 

Wants a situation as Body-maker ; light styles pre- 
ferred. Reucistrr 4. 

Wants a situation as Carriage-ironer. Can give the 
best of references respecting character and workman- 
ship. Rereister 5 

Wants a Body-maker and Ironer to serve as fore- 
men of their respective branches in a lake shore city, 
as early at least as Mareh ’57. Address Register 8 ; 
hands wanted. 

Wanted—a general foreman; one that can work at body-making, and that 
is willing at least to divide the profits with his employer. Address RucisTzr 
2, of hands wanted. 

Wanted—A first class carriage-ironer. 
Louisville, Ga. 

Wanted—A good carriage-ironer. Apply to Register 8. Residence, 
Finley, Ohio. 

How to osrain Situations.—Enclose 8 three cent stamps to C. W. Sala. 


dee, Columbus, Ohio, stating clearly and concisely what you are and what 


Apply to Register 7. Residence, 


| you want; then your name and address in full, written plainly and distinctly. 


How to ostain Hanps.—Address as above, enclosing $1 with address in 
full. 
Our Dutry.—When a letter requesting a register comes to hand, we shall 
give it our immediate attention and 
make it our business to correspond 
with all parties, and should the one 
referred to another fail to make a 
bargain, we will keep his name on 
the list, and continue to assist the 
parties until a situation or a hand is 
> obtained. 


Tue Duty or THOSE wHo RzcIs- 
TeR.—To insure immediate atten- 
tion, be sure and enclose the regis 
ter fee ; then inform us by return of mail of any change that may occur, 
as changing place, securing asituation, hand, or any thing in any manner ef- 
fecting your registry. 

Our Position.—We remain neutral so far as vouching between parties so 
as to become responsible for their qualifications or the issue of their dealings 
is concerned, as it is of course impossible for us to know precisely one out of 
a thousand who may apply to usfor either situat’ons or hands. But we are 
perfectly willing to give all the information respecting parties concerned, 
that lays in our power. We have just started a new Register list, and shall 
advertise all wants that are not supplied or referred upon the eve of each is- 
sue during the present year. 


An ingenious mind feels in unmerited praise the bitterest re- 
proof.— Bassuet. 


The intellect of the wise is like glass; it admits the light of 
Heaven and reflects it—Hare. 


True wisdom ig a thing very extraordinary. Happy are they 
that have it, and next to them, not those many that think they 


have it, but those few that are sensible of their own defects and im- 


perfections, and know that they have it not.— Lillison. 


What you leave at your death let it be without controversy, else 
the lawyers will be your heirs.— Osborn. 
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THE COACH MAKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


be@s- Our worthy co-laborer, MG. Tousnny, will visit and re- 
ceive subscriptions from our friends residing in the Western States 
and Canadas during the present and first spring month. Any 
courtesies extended to him will be cheerfully reciprocated by 
us.—[ Ep. 


tre 


OUR DIRECTORY. | 
A great number of Cards, &c., came to, hand at the eleventh 
hour, and a still greater numberat the thirteenth of the present 
issue. The consequence was, that we could not arrange the Direc- 
tory as we had intended, until after the present issue. But in 
Mareh all single column advertisements, and as many of the oth- 


ers as we can square in conveniently, shall appear in departments 
alloted to each respective State or town where they may belong, 
and then all will stand a chance for a “show.’’ Send in adyer- 


_ tisements at an early date, to insure an insertion. 
He ot 


| FASHION PLATES FOR MARCH. 
Puate Ist.— Sliding Roof Rockaway, alias, Light Coupe—A 
changeable job, contributed by Joseph Irving, of Bridgeport, Conn. 


It can be transformed from a six passenger Rockaway to a 
light Coupe in a momeut, and looks equally well in cither shape. 
A new and fashionable style, adapted to the wants of any latitude, 
but particularly to that of the South. ee 

; Puare 2d.—-A Goose-neck Gazelle—A new and fashionable 
style of light two seat job; very elegant, yet cheap and practical. 
[From the Editor’s carpet bag. | 

Puate 3d.—A Cane-seat Trotter—Light, tasteful and new. 
Puate 4th—Stitching designs—viz: boot figure, facing scroll, 
two dash corners, &c. &c¢.—[ditorial and contributed. 


LIST OF PATENTS GRANTED FOR IMPROVEMENTS 
ee IN CARRIAGES TO DATE, 


SPRINGS FoR Sipz SpaR Wacons.—M. G. Hubbard, of Penn Yan, N.Y.: I claim the mode 
deseribed of combining the twosemi-elliptic springs with the side spars or light wagons 
by bringing one above and the other velow the end of said spar. i 

ARRANGEMENT OF THE ‘HTLLS OF VEHICLeS.—Noah Warlick, of Lafayette, Ala.: I claim the 
swinging frame composed of bars a, and b, and braces c, adapted to the reception of either 
thills or pole, substantially as and for the purposes specitied. : 

BRACE YOR CARRIAGE SPRINGS.—Thonias Datton, of Washington, D, C., (assignor to John R. 
Evans, of sane place): I claim the combination of the brace rod, wih the togglejoint and 
lever, or any of their equivalents, substantially in the manner, and for the purposes set forth. 

WHkeLwRicHts’ Macuine.—John sition, of Williamston, s.C.: I donot claim the seve- 
ral devices described seperately: but I claim them when combined and operated as specified. 

CARRIAGES.—Daniel Freeman, of Burford, Canada: I amaware that the bodies of carriages 
have previously been supported upon springs arranged in pairs, both above and below the 
axles. ; i 
Jam also aware that the draw brace arranged directly behind the point of draft, and con- 
n-cting ihe swingletree with the body of the carriage is not new; i therefore do not ciaim 
broadly either the arrangement ofthe double springs, or of the draw brace. 

bus i claim the combination and arrangement ofthe body, supported by and distributing 
its w ight upon all four springs, when placed above the axles as described; also the arrange- 
ment Of the draw-bar and brace, by which the former is connected direcily with the centre of 
the iore axle; also the fifth wheel or circle H, upon the lower of the two front springs; also 
makiug ‘he head-block, M. elas:ic.—as set lorth ; 

Banping Woop.—Thomas Bianchard, of Bostun, Mass.: Ido notclaim submitting the tim- 
ber (0 compression upon its ends . 
But I ciainh, first, subjecting the timber to pressure uponall sides, and continuing the 
same whilstitis being transferred from the straigh. rough to rhe curved mode, us set forth 
second, the described machine for the purpuse of bending timber, consis\ing essentially of 
the following elements or their equivalents in combination; Ist, the bending lever. 
2nd, the device for compressing the timber while itis beiug bens. 4th, the curves moldin 
which the pressureis continued; and, in which the timber 1s removed from the machine after 
the bending operation is comp.eved. 

PERCH CUUPLING FoR Carriages.--Wm.S8. Lord, of Pulaski, Tenn.: I claim coupling the 
fore axletree ofa carriage or other vehicle to the perch, by means of across bar, Ba tached 
to tie perch at a suitable distance in rear of the axle, in combination wiih connecting links, 
C, arranged and operating substan ially as described. 

CaRniaces,—J. W. Crannell, of Olivet, Mich: 1 claim the mode of constructing ihe cur: 
riage body in two parts, the inner ends chambered or“ruunded below, said bodies being ai- 
tached to two elastic bars, J, in combination with the independent seat frame, rounded as at 
1, and carrying inside two springs, } , or their equivalents, in eithera horizontal or vérical 
position, but whose action i< horizontal, and against the chambered and detached ends of 
the carriage bodies for the purposes, as described and set forth, of producing a gentle and un- 
dulating horizontal movement in the seat, or any other device, whose eifect may be substan- 
tially the same. ‘ 

J also claim the use of the stop plates, GG, operated by screws, or otherwise, for the pur- 
poses as descrived, of regulatirg the elasticivy of the springs, F F. 

Upsertine Trry.—Kusseil W. Gates, of Homer, Mich.: Iam well aware that various devi- 
ces are employed in machines for upsetting iron, such as compound levers, cams, screws, 
&¢c., and therefore do not claim any ofthese things, either singie or in combination. 

Iclaim the use of the right and lefi threaded screw shaft, 1, constructed and arranged as 
described, and operated in connection with the blocks, © U, for the purpose set forth. 

Maatisiné MACHINE —Charles Green, of Bethel, Ohio,; Idonot claim as new in mortising 
machines chisels or bits, vibrating through the mortise, and simultaneously revolving about 
their axes, the stroke being varied as desired; nor yet the manner in which the stuffis fed to 
the action of the bits, and so forth, as such are common to other machines. 

But 1 claim the combination, substantially as shown and described, of the frame or bar A 
with its slot, e, the T-shaped bars or pieces, H, with their slots, e, slotted frames or beds F, 
pivoted in tha rear, to the bars, &’ and carryiag the revolving chisel, arbors, or ax.es, G, slot- 
ted and double arms or connecting rods H, and slotted driving a m, K, all arranged for ope- 
ratien together for the easy adjustment and simultaneous production, when desired, of dif- 
ferent sized m rtises in one stick and at varying distances apart, as set forth. 

{The cutters of this machine are rotary, and placed on vibrating frames, operated by adjus- 
table connec ing arms, which are actuated so that several mortisescan be cutat the same 
time, and these cut at greater or less distances apart, and of varying lengths.] 

}) Licnrinine FELLies In WHEELS:—Augustus Stoner, of Mount J oy, Pa. {claim the con- 
y/ struction and operation of the metallic cheeks, A, when constructed as described. 


I also claim the manner of securing themin their place, when applied to the fellies of 
wheels, by the use of melted metal of any kind, filling the grooves, b b, to keep them secure 
in their place, subs antially in the manner, and for ihe pur. ose set forth. 

MAIL AXLES AND Hups—A.F. Smith, of Bronxville, N.Y.: I claim the described method 
of constructing a mail axle, that is to say, making the end of the box abut against the inner 
side of the collar, instead of aguinst the holding plate, whereby the wearofthe washer be- 
tween the collar and the holding plate may be compensated for, by setting up the bolts 
substantially in the manner as set forth. ¢ 

Hus Borer —John shaeret, of Reading, Pa.: I claim the vertically moveable nut, a, in 
combination with the cutter shaft, D. constructed, arranged, and operating substantiaily as 
and for the purposes set forth. 


RIDING IN A. STAGE. 


BY SIMON SNIBBLE. 


Slowly riding over ridges, 

Slowly passing over bridges, 

Slowly going up the hill, 

Slowly passing by the mill, 

Slowly passing by the houses, 

Where the man that’s got short trowsers 
Thinks that we’re behind the age, 

To be traveling in a stage. 


Driver gives his whip a crack, 

Woman gives her child a spat, 

Young one it begins to ery, 

And the woman gives a sigh, 

Says the driver must be crazy, 

And the horses awful lazy— 

She wished we’d have the six foot gages 
And give up traveling in stages. 


Down-east Yankee in the corner, 
Says he thinks that he’s a goner— 


Says his trinkets sure will break, 

‘The stage it gives them such a shake. 
Man wants to know my occupation, 

Aud asks me when we’il reach a station— 
When he spoke up in a rage, 

Confound this traveling in a stage! 


Told him that I kept a store, 
Had a wife and daughters four— 
First named Sarah, second Bella, 
5 Then came Jane, and Cora Neila ; 
A Down-east Yankees head to fui— 
Born in old Connecticut— 
For the headache we take sage— 
And for traveling take the stage. 


Little girl sits by her mother, 

Wants to know when she’ll see brother ? 
Woman gays, love, she don’t know, 

The horses are so awful slow ! 

Woman, she gets up her spunk, 

And says she ’spects she’s lost her trank— 
Her eyes and mouth are full of dust— 
Get out she will, and out she must. 


Man outside said he was roasting, 
Another one said he was toasting, 
Yankee cried out, Now, dew tell! 
Don’t you want my umberel 2 
Driver gives his whip a crack, 
Yankee punched me in the back, 
Young one cried out for a cracker, 
Yankee asked me for terbacker. 


All at once the stage is halted, 
Asked the driver what he wanted, 
Said the harness, it was broke, 
Then the woman, out she spoke, 
Yankee cried out, How you talk! 
Now we’ll hev to git out and walk! 
And one and all did blast the age 


That invented traveling in a stage. 
— oo _——_* §&- 


SCISSORS. 
Prescribe no positive laws to thy will, for thou may be forced to- 
morrow to drink the same water thou despiseth to-day.— Fuller. 


Whatever that be, which thinks, which understands, which 
wills, which acts, it is something celestial and divine, and upon 
that account must necessarily be eternal.— Cicero, 


There are very few original thinkers in the world, or ever have 
been ; the greatest part of those called Philosophers, have adapted 
the opinions of some who have gone before them —Stergrt. 


Life is the jailer of the soul in this filthy prison, and its only de- 
liverer is Death, and what we call “death” is a passport to 
Life.— Colton. a 
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payable within three months from the time of first insertion. 


All advertisements for a shorter time than twelve months, are charged 50 cts per line for each insertion; Payable in advance. 


THT 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING IN THE DIRECTORY: oe 


Standing advertisements for 1 year will be charged at the rate of $12 per square for the space they occupy, (12 lines 


BOS 


agate making a square) |f 


OFHrITCCE 
OF THE 


COACH MAKERS’ MAGAZINE 


CARDS, CHARTS & GLREVLARS 


Of every description done at the 
MAGAZINE PRINTING ROOMS. 


We have on hand the largest and finest assortment 
of Carriage Cuts in the World, and can get up the fi- 
nest Illustrated Carriage Charts that can be obtained, 
and at a rate that places them within the reach of the 
smallest Shops. 


Our assortment consists of overa THOUSAND 
ILLUSTRATIONS, representing every description 
of vehicle, from an ANCIENT KeypTian War Cuarior 
to the finest and most improved VEeHicLE or MoprERN 
Darter. 

Our facilities for printing are equal to those of the 
largest publishers in the States, having all the advanta- 
ges of printing by Steam Power, and under the super- 
vision of the most accomplished and experienced work- 
men that can be obtained. 


PRICES OF CHARTS: 
First hundred on common paper ; size, 18 by 


24 inches, one color........... HAC BOOD OO Ayo pReE UE 
MABE WONCOLOZE eeteneisisyeisie-c shes orekerciele Fasabncee 12 00 
Eveavayablateu apes crests. erclel- sroodooo acc 5 10 00 

es ss two colors....... goda0ce 14 00 
Large Charts, 24 by 36 inches...... SOOO 16 60 

ss te ‘© two colors.... 25 00 
Plate Paper, same size, two colors....... es 30 00 
A reduction of one-eighth from the price of each suc- 


ceeding hundred willbe made until the sum amounts 
to that of one-half the advertised bill. 

Customers may select from our large assortment of 
Carriage Cuts, such styles as may be adapted to their 
tastes or wants of their patrons, and to the number 
which including Card, will fill the stated size of the 
Chart. 

During the last year a large business has been done 
in this line, and our old customers will perceive by our 
advertised prices, that our rates are somewhat reduced, 
and as matters stand, it would be no compliment to 
carriage dealers to believe for a moment that they will 
so disregard their own interest as to neglect to avail 
themselves of this conspicuous and business like method 
of bringing theirrespective establishment into a public 
notice in time to secure a fullshareof the Spring 
trade. 


Pamhplet Circulars.—-Circulars containg illustra- 
tions of styles, and such comments as would be neces- 
sary to solicit Southern dealers and Western Livery 
men to send orders for work are constantly being printed 
atthe Macazine Printinc Rooms. 

Cards for Coach and Livery Dealers printed at the 
Magazine Printine Rooms. 

Coach-Makers’ Cards printed on Letter En- 
velopes, by the thousand, gat the Macazine PRINTING 
Rooms. . 


ae as 


ADVERTISING CUTS. 
Stereotypes of Coaches and Carriages, suitable for heading ad- 


vertisements in country Newspapers, kept constan'ly on hand at 
the Magazine Office. : 


PRICES OF CUTS: 


For small size, as above, $2. For larger eves from $3 to $3. If 


» drawn and engraved io order, from $15 to 


kGaS The attention of Manufacturing and Furnishing Houses is 
respectfully called to the Magazine as an advertising medium. 
Address all orders to C. W. SALADEE, Columbus, Qhio. 


JAM 


UUAGH CARVERS, ORNAMENTAL DE 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


AUK BOARDS ot GRAWES, PUMP HANDLES & WINDOW CHS 


AND ALL 


GOACH CARVED & TURNED 


No. 3 Mechanic’s Block, New Haven, Conn. 


THE STYLES OF WORK DONE AT THIS ESTABLISHMENT ARE MODERN, ANDTHE DRSIGNS ORIGINAL. IN SENDING 
fae of the place where the ornaments are to go. 

\ oulding, Back Lights, Back Quarto Lights. 

advantage to calland examine our stock of Carvings, which we keep constantly on hand. 

amining our Book of Ceach Ornaments, in which will be found every variety. 

|Feb-1857] 


orders, parties will please send a paper 
Handles, or Brakes, Crane Necks, inside of 


culars with list of prices forwarded ifrequired. ‘ferms Cash. 
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KINDS OF 


ORNAMENTS. 


5 
4 


‘ Pat: erns will be necessary for Punip 
Parties visiting the City will findit to their 
Parties will also have the advantage of ex- 
Ornaments made to any design or to fit any place... Cir- 
JAMES H. CAMPBELL & Ov., No. 3 Mechanic’s Block. 


SP PRovyT’s 


COMBINED CARRIAGE SPRINGS, 


WARRANTED THE BEST SPRING NOW IN 
USE, AND TO GIVE ENTIRE SATIS- 
FACTION, (If put up according to 
Directions.) 


It possesses nine distinct advantages over the 
Eliptic. 


THEY POSSESS DOUBLE THE STRENGTH, CONSEQUENTLY 

the whole Springs, Perch and Braces, weigh 30 Ibs. for the light- 
est open, and 50 lbs for the heaviest top buggies, which are furn- 
ished at the following list of prices, the first of whichis a Sulky 
Spring, which is the only Spring ever brought before the public 
that is well adapted to a Sulky. 


SWIKVCSDrIN gS 5.4 sl ccccastar cave se teosten Sole eee en $10 00 
een Buggy Springs ASODOOHOGOOXN usesetnacasieeetenestteosses nies 15 00 

OD Eb yaa ta’ aa Wael muse acesi’soatelekoosccccsodsreeaerear Te weucenees 16 00 
SIT OES Ca ti ante Mien horde Sc ce ome en ne eee ee 17 00 
Four Parsenger........ afcueccseworssestescusnsure RenOe ces few sercotenees 19 00 
BEXePASSCME ET sterecee circ onccetestecs ete cccooneo ae ee eae 22 00 


All orders must be addressod to H_T. SPROUT, Hughesville, Ly- 
coming Co., Pa., and accompanied with the Cash, to receive prompt 
atleution. [Feb-1857 


EDWARD JENKINS & SON, 


IMPORTERS OF AND DEALERS IN 
Y & COACH 


No. 180 Baltimore street, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
June-1856 


MALLEABLE COACH HINGES, CLAMPS, LATHE 


nGs- The Assistant Eprror of this Magazine, qualified by long 
experience in business in New Yorkon hisown acconnt, and a 
very extensive acquaintance with Dealers, offers his personal ser- 
vices for the execution ofany commissions entrusted to him for 
the purchasing of Carriages or articles usedin the manufacture 
thereof, at prime cost. Gentlemen ata distance have only to en- 
close the Cash to our address, 6r give satisfactory reference, in or- 
der to have their orders faithfully attended to, and thereby save to 
themselves the time and expense of atrip to New York. Nane 
Plates, &c &c., furnished. Address H. M. Srrarton, 106 Blizabeth 
Street, New York. Feb-1857; 


ULNNIPIACc P 


MALGGABLE TROW COMPANY 


65 THMPLE ST. | 


a4 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. a 


(MANUFACTURE MALL"“ABLE IRON CASTINGS FOR CAR- f 
riages, of every description of pattern, and ofsuperior quality. | 
kG Orders respectfuliy svlicited. Address ' 
Feb-1857] : S. J. GOODWIN, Sec’y, 


MUNSON, MORSE & CO, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., — | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


JAPANMED SADDLERY “HARDWARE, 


DOGS, &e. &e.; Also, MERRICK’S PATENT 
IMPROVED SCREW WRENCH, 


A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF MALLEABLE CARRIAGE | 
Castings, kept constantly on hand, from which we are pre- 
pared to fill orders promptly. Orders from both Lastern and Wes- 
tern Dealers aud Manutacturers solicited. Any person wishing to 
gain information relative to our Stocks, Priees, &c:.; will receive a 
schedule upon application as above directed, to MUNSON, MORSE | 
& CO., New Haven, Conn. Feb-1857 _ 
. “ | 
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LIGHT GOOSENECK GAZELL.—See page 37. 
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THE BRUCE BUGGY.—See page 37. 
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VOL. TI.—NO. ae HERE, LORE [C. W. SALADEE, Editor and Proprietor. 


(G © WE We W NG i G A. ot i © ™ S ® *Tis painted on the violet’s leaf, 


The petals of the rose, 


LITERARY AND ND MECHANICAL. And on the summer evening’s sky, 
EP OAPER Ee POPP ECOL cic LO EEF eae PEC ee Ee OR Ee a crt RD ray er tere acy apa ary Be In gorgeous tints it glows. 


NATIVITY. Go, study Nature, for her gems 
Are Poems, rich and rare, \ 
The rosy wreath, And Beauty—soul of Poet’s dreams— 
By Flora wove, Is written everywhere. 
Is brighter neath Meprna, February 4th, 1857. Ol. 
Her native grove. 
The bird will sing For the Ceach-Makers? Magazine. 
aie ag ace a anaes THE COACH-MAKER’S LAMENT. 
She clips her wing, 


In native air. 
BY ‘ONE OF ’EM.”’ 


So I am gay, 
Amid the bowers, ‘¢ Now is the winter of our discontent 
Phat stole away Made still more wintry”? By sap LACK OF WorRK. eed tic iig 
My youthful hours. A Coach-maker sat in his office one day, 
Pau eNON Jantaty, 1th, ee A disconsolate wight—time musing away ; 
NS Fels ie bee) fires He fumbled his pockets, no “tin” could be found. 
[In a letter to a lady friend, the following request was made :—* You Says he, (to himself,) I must hasten around ; 
will notice that the Coach-Makers’ Magazine now contains a wish for lite- I have promised this day two drafts to redeem, 
rary contributors. Please to favor it with one of those fine Poems, such And must “ come to the scratch” or be ruined I ween. 
as you used to write. Or have you, of late, become too domestic to court "Tis dreadful hard times, they are awfully tight, 
the muse ?”—Ep.] Not a “shiner” comes near me, to cheer or delight ; 
RESPONSE. The protest approaches, O what shall I do? 


I am lacking in funds five hundred and two. 


You ask for Poems: seek them where Unless Tecan borrow, my credinis goue, 
Castillian dews descend 


On Nature’s page; you'll find them there, 


My “paper” dishonored, my prospects undone. 


: ’Tis a miserable trade, this business, he said ; 
In volumes ready penned. I wish I’d been bound to the tailoring trade ; 
Go where the golden floods of morn T envy the Jew his sickle like nose, 
Roll back the shades of night ; Who doubles his “ monish” on second-hand clothes. 
For Poetry is painted there, 


No ease-seeking “ b’hoys” are now seen to ride; 
With pencil tipped in light. 


The Upper-Crust “ turn outs” are all laid aside ; 
No customer now e’er darkens my door— 

Pattering on the flowers ; °Tis wretched and miserable thus to be poor. 
"Tis Poesy’s light foot-steps, My coaches and buggies in ware-houses must stand, 
Till hard times are over and spring is at hand. 


List to the summer’s rain drops, 


Tripping through her bowers. 


The beauteous rainbow in the sky, Has no body died, I can furnish a hearse ? 
That “wakes” the dying storm, Will no body living replenish my purse ? 
Stamps Poetry upon the soul, Must I sit like a beggar from day unto day, 
In its divinest form. With nobody calling to purchase or pay ? 
Tis sad to relate, but one better be dead, 
It whispers in the zephyr’s breath, Than to linger in want when the needful has fled. 
That fans our garden bowers ; I’ve half a mind now to kill myself right, 
Chants proudly in the wildest storm For my “tipping the bucket” might profit some wight. 
That sweeps this world of ours. % % * * # x * * * * 
; The tender glance of sympathy— He sat in his parlor—the lamp-light was dim, 
ea The tear in pity’s eye, And Hope trimmed her taper, but vainly for him ; 
Gi Speaks forth the heart’s deep minstrelsy, He shrunk from the future, tho’ future’s Kind Dame 
, yy In Poems grand and high. Had lightened his pathway with “shiners” again. 
63) 
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CARRIAGE-MAKING—BY A CARRIAGE-MAKER. 


( Continued.) 


No high degree of skill can ever be attained in any depart- 
ment of mechanism, unaccompanied by a superior taste in the 
design, as well as a chaste and easy outline. The general ap- 
pearance, also, and beauty, is greatly heightened by this pleas- 
ing essential ; in fact, its absence leaves only a mass of lifeless 
matter. Itmatters not, though the article be constructed of the 
choicest material and by matchless workmen, and having the 
requisite strength, durability and comfort, yet will it only pre- 
sent a dull and cumbrous form. And how few ware-rooms but 
have just such an article in the dark corner, partially out of sight. 
A handsome carriage, like a beautiful ship, must ‘‘ walk the 
water like a thing of life,’’ and should first strike the beholder 
like the soft rays of the Arcadian sun light, filling the mind with 
the most pleasing sensations. And here let me ask, how many of 
our profession come up to this high standard of excellence ? 
Alas! the fewest possible number. I need but -refer to the 
wretched style and bad taste that characterize so large a por- 
tion of the work that fills our workshops ; the leading idea of 
the builder’ seeming to be to load the article down with the 
most flashy as well as trashy material, piling on the ‘‘ginger- 
bread’’ to make up for the lack of good taste. Such a workman 
could never appreciate one of the beautiful creations of Wat- 
son or Rogers, which, though exquisite in taste and richness, 
faultless in proportion, and unrivaled in execution, would upon 
the whole be considered very plain in comparison. A discrimi- 
nating community have shown their own good taste by appreci- 
ating theirs, and their coffers as well as their good name attest 
its value. How important, then, that this faculty should be 
more generally cultivated. In some branches of science, schools 
of design are instituted. Would it not be well, then, to foster 
and encourage more generally this pleasing branch of our own 
chosen business? I will here leave this branch of my subject 
for the reflection of those most interested, and proceed to the 
consideration of 
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Nothing is more common in a business dependent so much 
upon the eye, than a violation of the just rules of proportion. 
The design may be in proper taste, and the mechanical skill ad- 
mirable, and yet as a whole completely spoiled, and all for want 
of a proper judgment, and a correct practical application. <As 
an instance, let me ask, who has not observed in private dwell- 
ings and costly edifices the architectural beauties ruined by a 
lack of proportions? and in no branch of science, perhaps, is 
this defect really morevapparent than our own. For instance, a 
heavy, cumbrous wheel to a very light axle, or too large a hub 
for the rest of the wheel, or too long a running gear for the 
body, or vice versa ; the dash contracted, and the top badly set, 
which is a very common fault; also, the timbers too heavy at 
the extremities to accord with just proportions; and thus I 
might continue to enumerate the many violations of good taste 
and proportions so common to the profession; and although a 
stranger may not, and perhaps does not observe it so quickly in 
a carriage as in architecture, yet to the practical eye of the skil. 
ful workman the violation is just as apparent. This will, in a 
measure, explain why so many never acquire a reputation as 
successful mechanics. The error for this radical defect may be 
found very far down beneath the surface, commencing with the 
apprentice, whose mind is suffered to grow up like a rank weed, 
instead of being severely trained in this particular to lessons of 
usefulness, by a closer application to business, as well as serving 
a longer apprenticeship than is now customary (at least in the 
Western country). This seems the only course that can remedy 
the sad defect. See well to it then, my friends, who have sons 
and brothers following close in your footsteps ; curtail their dan- 
cing parties and late hours, and alas ! their too frequent use of 
profane language. If you can do this, there is still some hope. 
The next point I shall consider is 


HEXACTNESS OF EXECUTION. 


It isno very difficult task to foretell the fate of any proprietor 
or master workman, who allows his work to be constructed in a 
loose or indifferent manner; although the design and propor- 
tions may be tolerably fair, yet will the public never forgive the 
unfortunate one who thus deceives them. A large proportion 
of buyers will overlook any other defect sooner than this ; with 
some persons itis the main point ; satisfy them on this, and they 
will judge for themselves on the balance. Of especial impor- 
tance is it that the running parts, particularly the wheels, 
should be well and substantially constructed, being the first part 
that usually yields to hard service. If the wheels do well, 
many deficiencies will be overlooked without much murmur, 
but if failing in this particular, the whole will be condemned ; 
and were the carriage-makers as careful to have their work well 
done as they are to have it done cheap, it would be better 
for all parties. The only way to effect a remedy for this, 
is to give employment to no journeyman who has not served a 
regular apprenticeship, and can bring a satisfactory voucher for 
good character. Having secured such a workman, act fair and 
honorable by him in the way of wages, &c., and at the same 
time submit to nothing from him like loose or half constructed 
work. The proprietor who is not a practical wcrkman, or who 
has not a correct eye and discriminating judgment, is to be 
pitied indeed, and must expect to suffer much imposition.., 
The journeyman knowing this, (if not a conscientious man, ) will 
not be slow in taking advantage of his employer’s ignorance, by 
doing just as little work as possible for his money, and in as 
careless a manner as will barely get the job off his hands. I 
feel confident the experience ofevery employer will bear me out 
in the truth of this remark. I look, therefore, upon the propri- 
etor as standing between the community who employ him, and 
those whom he employs ; and it is a duty he owes alike to him- 
self as those who contide in his business character. Just in pro- 
portion as he thus acts will he rise or fall: nor is 1t anything but 
right that it should be so; and here let me close my remarks in 
regard to the essential qualifications necessary to form the busi- 
ness character of every intelligent and successful Carriage- 
maker. 

He £0 
STEAM-CARRIAGES ON COMMON ROADS. 

Mr. J. K. Fisher, of whom our readers have heard before in 
these columns, exhibited at the late fair in the Crystsl Palace 
several designs for steam-carriages, of different kinds :—a stage 
for twenty inside and as many outside passengers ; an omibus 
for thirty ; a family carriage, and a physicians’ or business-car- 
riage with four seats, there being room for that number on the 


length required for the engine. These, as the reader will ob- 
serve, were nothing more than designs; but in another part of 
the building was shown a veritable steam-carriage, which has 
created some sensation in the public mind through the daily pa- 
pers, and which, from its very much worn appearance, must have 
seen some service. ‘The inventor informed us that his steam- 
carriage had been propelled on the streets of this city at a speed 
of twenty miles per hour, at the trifling cost of about one-and-a- 
half cents per mile. 

Mr. Fisher is very anxious to construct an entirely new and 
much improved steam-carriage, and for that purpose proposes to 
raise by voluntary subscriptions some $2,500, the greater part 
of which, as he informs us, has already been secured. There 
ig still an opportunity offered for some aspiring and wealthy 
citizen to immortalize himself, by taking stock in Mr. Fisher’s 
carriage, to be built with the express end in view, of fully and 


fairly testing our correspondent’s theories. When this carriage 
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is ready—probably before the year ends—we are promised an 
invitation to ride in an experimental trip, some moon-light night, 
along the aristocratic Fifth Avenue——our ‘‘city fathers ’’ will 
not let us be out, except at night, fearing we might do some- 
thing desperate—or up the Bloomingdale road, at the rate 
of 


some, if no more,’’. and a ‘‘leetle ahead ”’ of even the fast horses, 


, we cannot tell now how fast ; but we expect “‘to go it 


and yet faster men of the day-light races, in that direction, who 
move along so expeditiously in their mad career, as to soon run 
themselves into the gronnd. We expect to kick-up such a ter- 
rible dust, as to astonish the natives all along the thoroughfare, 
second only to the amazement manifest among the Aborigines 
some 248 years ago, when Hendrick Hudson, in the Half Moon, 
under the patronage of the Dutch Government, first made his 
We 


shall certainly endeavor to give our readers an accurate account 


appearance in the waters of the river bearing his name. 


of our experimental adventures, in this new American steam- 
carriage. | 

It is due to our correspondent to say, that the communica- 
tion which we give below, has been furnished to us by special 
request, and as the reader will observe, is chiefly explanatory 


“of wherein his steam-carriages differ from those of other and 


earlier inventors. As to the practical operation of this invention, 
we shall venture no opinion here, intending at our leisure to re- 
turn again to this subject ; but in the meanwhile read attentively 
the communication of one who theorises, experiments and writes 
con amore, and get ready eventually to hear that the horse- 
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My general plan for steam-carriages differs from those of for- 
mer inventors in the following points: The axles are further 
apart, the centre of gravity is much lower—as low as may be 
without touching the road; the forward wheels are as large as 
the drivers—six feet for stages, and five for private carriages ; 
and the springs hang under the hind axle; the attachment to 
the body being at the bottom, thus literally suspending the 
weight. The front springs are one over the other in the central 
line of the body, and project four feet beyond the front-board. 
The front ends are joined to an upright steering spindle, in which 
the axle is held by trunions, and their hind ends run back dnto 
the carriage, and are attached to the springs. Thus the springs 
form the sole connection between the spindle and the body ; and 
as the springs have no more weight than is required for elasticity, 
the whole weight and cost of the usual front connection is avoided. 
On the upper end of the spindle is an arm, operated by a screw, 
by which itis turned right or left, turning the axle with it : 
and the joints are so disposed that the axle will have no play 
that can cause a deviation from the straight course, or the course 
to which the screw is set. 

The English steam carriages were all perched up like old 
fashioned stages; their front wheels were small, their axles 
near together, and there was nothing to restrain them from 
pitching like those barbarous vehicles, and they were steered by 
a semicircular rake and pinion, the hand sheet of which was 
sometimes jerked out of the steersman’s hand. Compared with 
large leading wheels, long wheel base, low centre of gravity 
and underneath suspension of this plan, these old plans are ob- 
viously inferior in ease and steadiness of motion ; and the differ- 
ence is due to the connection by projecting springs, without 
which these essential joints could not be combined in any practi- 
cal way. 

To carry the principle of a low centre of gravity to its practi- 
cal limit, the baggage is carried under the foot-floor ; the water 


also is in the lowest position, and the boiler as low as practica- 
ble; and the outside passengers sit upon the boxes which en- 
close the engine on the same level as the inside passengers. 
Thus the axle load is low, and there can be no rocking .and 
pitching from top-heaviness. And, onthe whole, asa carriage, 1 
think this plan incomparably better than any steam vehicle that 
has preceded it. 

In the connection between the engines and the driving axle, 
there is an improvement of great importance, inasmuch as it ren- 
ders the use of easy springs compatible with steadiness of mo- 
tion. ‘To secure steadiness, the connection must be parallel. 
The oblique connection formed by the connecting rod of the lo- 
cemotive, acting directly upon the axle or wheel at one end, and 
at the other end upon the guide-bar, litts at the guide with a 
force proportionate at the leverage of the crank divided by the 
connecting rod—usually a sixth at mid stroke—thus lifting up- 
ward with a sixth part of the pressure on the piston, which would 
sometimes amount to sixteen hundred pounds on the side of a 
steam carriage ; and as this lift alternates from one side to the 
other, the carriage, if the springs are easy, is rocked from 
side to side; and it is also pitched, if the guide-bars be not 
near the centre of gravity. In locomotives and in most steam 
carriages, the rocking and pitching has been restrained merely 
by the stiffness of the springs; and no steamer of any kind 
with oblique connection could ever use springs of more than 
one inch flexibility. But as this is insufficient tor comfort, they 
have been obliged to carry their passengers on a carriage drawn 
behind, or to add extra springs for the body which carried them. 
To remedy this unsteadiness, two parallel connections were de- 
vised, one of which was barely tried, the other was used by 
two or three builders. The first was a slotted cross head, (in 
which the cross pin worked) parallel to the jaw which held the 
axle box; the other was a gearing chain working on pullies of 
equal diameter on the crank shaft, and the axle. The latter was 
used by Hancock; but he found that if the springs had much 
flexibility the chain was soon broken, and the engravings of his 
carriages show that his springs were not more than 33 inches 
long—half elliptic—and could not have had a play of more 
than eight-tenths of an inch without straining them. His car- 
riages did not satisfy any one that he had disproved the asser- 
tion of the London Mechanics’ Magazine, that to suspend a steam 
carriage so as to avoid these difficulties was simply a mechani- 
cal impossibility: and if this connection were durable, the trouble 
of keeping it clean would be a great objection to its use, until 
roads are free from dust. 


The parallel connection devised by Mr. Fisher consists in the 
combination of a radius-rod to hold the axle at a constant dis- 
tance from the engine shaft, with a parallel rod to transmit the 
power from the crank-pin on the engine-shaft to that on the 
axle. These rods, without this combination, have long been in 
use ; and they are as durable as any part of the machinery of 
locomotives; and the joints being made spherical, so as to allow 
of lateral and twisting motion, they admit the use of springs of 
any required flexibility. For the first time, then, we have a 
steam-carriage that can run steadily with springs of sufficient 
flexibility, forcommon roads ; and this advantage, was there no 
other, is sufficient to secure a virtual monopoly of the invention 
to those who will engage in it with sufficient capital. The in- 
vention, therefore, now stands in a better position, as to the chan- 
ces of profit, than it ever occupied before ; for, since the first 
practicable boiler was invented, it has never had an efficient pro- 
tection by patent for any thing of value except the boiler ; and 
there were four rival boilers of nearly equal merit i competi- 
tion, within a few years after the first one appeared. 


I must not close without a particular notice of the carriage for 
four, which is susceptible of bemg made exceedingly elegant. 
The slender tracery of the front wheels and spring connection, 
and the driving wheels with their springs in parallel connections; 
they are light and pleasing. The body may be made nearly as 
lightin effect as that of a common private carriage; and if dis- 
play is desired, the engines may be left without boxes to enclose 
them, and plated with silver, so as to serve as embellishments. 
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The exhaust steam is at any time available for working ; the 
draft insures ventilation, and there are means by which the 
steam operates to keep up the fire, so long as there is fuel and 
water, without more waste than is required to supply the losses 
by radiation and leakage ; and when it is necessary to light the 
fire, kindling cartridges make the operation easy. In short, one 
may take care of his own carriage without soiling his fingers, 
and with very little trouble; and the engineer’s attention will 
not be needed oftener than the farrier’s is required for a horse. 
The safety of steam carriages is satisfactorily proved by the 
minutes of evidence published by order of the House of Com- 
mons. ‘They can stop in about half the distance in which hor- 
ses can; and the danger from the boiler is far less than that 
from the running away of horses. If coke or charcoal is used, 
they make no smoke; the steam is kept dry and invisible; 
they can ascend hills rising one in six, if two-thirds of the weight 
be upon the drivers, as it will be in these small carriages, anda 
speed of thirty-two to thirty-five miles per hour, for forty-two- 
and-a-halt miles has been attained on a road of moderate quality. 
“Tf all this be true, why has not this invention been brought 
into use?’’? This question has been asked for the last sixteen 
years, both in England and here. The answer is to be found 
in the reports of committees of the »~House of Commons, and 
the minutes of evidence appended ; which prove that capital in 
abundance was pledged to go into it as soon as Parliament 
should repeal the prohibitory tolls that had been imposed on 
steam-carriages. ‘he Commons in 1832 and 1835 passed bills 
to repeal them ; and the Lords rejected both these bills, and the 
capitalist seeing the determination of the Corn-Law party to put 
down a motive power that would not consume the produce of 
their land, would not hazard their capital. To this it is fair to 
add that the question itself indicates a disposition to draw infer- 
ences from merely negative facts ; and such false reasoning has 
had a large share in the discouragements that have attended the 
invention. J. K. FISHER. 
New York, January, 1857. 
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SCALE DRAFTING—NO. 1. 


BY A PROFESSIONAL DRAFTSMAN. 


In presenting a series of lessons on the science of scale draft- 
ing, 1 do not wish to be understood as dictating rules, or even 
attempting to instruct the experienced. Such need no help from 
my pen, as study and practice is the only requisite to those who 
are thoroughly versed in the rudiment of the art. Such, I 
hope, will find sufficient mental stimulus, in studying and im- 
proving the various models that shall, from time to time, ap- 
pear in the Magazine. While for the apprentice and the novice, 
this simple series will furnish the proper aliment to nurish and 
develope latent talent, and to lead them to a free knowledge of 
their own wants and resources. Iam convinced, from my own 
personal observation, that there are thousands of coach-makers 
who might shine as stars of the first magnitude in their profes- 
sion, were they instructed in the rudiments of drafting, but who 
are, at the present time, so profoundly ignorant of its principles, 
that were they applyed to for a scale draft of any particular 
style, which they had invented, they would be forced to make 
the humiliating confession that they did not know where to beyin 
or what impliments to use. 

This, with a first class Huropean coach-maker, would be 
of looked upon as the depth of humiliation. Indeed, in the most 
the first class coach factories in London, Paris, St. Petersburgh, 
Berlin, and even in the larger towns and cities of the States, a 
case of drafts, colored in the most tastful manner, is considered 
an indispensible fixture to each proprietor’s ‘“‘sanctum.”’ From 
those designs, the gentleman purchaser, accompanied by his 


Kind reader, are you a body-maker? If so, let me instruct 
you to perfect yourself in the art of scale drafting as speedily as 
possible. Suppose, for instance, that you wish to change your 
place of work and remove to some new locality, where you will 
tind yourself among strangers; should you ask for employment, 
you will be regarded with suspicion, and a thousand little arts 
will be brought to to bear to ‘‘draw you out,” and sound your 
mechanical arts. Where now is your portfolio of original and 
copied designs? Produce them, and by your well-timed re- 
marks and criticisms, put the whole squadron of your criticisers 
‘“‘horse du combat,” then mount upon the storm, and not only 
secure to yourself a lucrative situation, but forever after com- 
mand the respect and admiration of your shop-mates, by your 
studious habits and versatile talent. But, alas! you are no 
draftsman. Your knowledge and talent is a hidden treasure— 
like gold in its native ore, it needs to be smelted and coined ere 
it will pass current in society. Remember that scale drafting is 
the great Archimedian lever of design ; the geni’s lamp that 
guides the young artizan to fame and fortune; the magic wand 
that turns the baser metals into gold, and that calls forth from the 
domain of mechanical art, a thousand forms of ideal grace and 
living beauty ; it adds a soul to labor, a charm to art, and anew 
pleasure to the working man’s existence. A shame on any pro- 
posed master workman who would, wilfully or carelessly, neglect 
it. What musician can claim to be an adept in musical science, 
who has only learned to execute his parts mechanically, and 
without the use of written music? Yet, thousands who profess 
to be master workmen at coach-making, would find themselves 
puzzled in transposing the simplest scale, or calculating the sim- 
plest draft. Away with such pretensions, they are at least but 
quackery and charlatanism. 

I wish also to impress upon the minds and consciences of em- 
ployers the necessity of pressing these considerations upon ap- 
prentices ; contrive to make them understand they are architects 
instead of automatons, and that no trade or profession affords 
a finer and wider range for the display of artistic talent, than 
that of coach-making. Were these facts properly presented, 
and the road properly opened before them, it would save a sad 
waste of talent and an ocean of profligacy, for those exercises 
exert a refining and ennobling influence, and fill that void of 
time that would otherwise be devoted to plotting and dissipation, 
which annually ruins the best minds that enter the list of embrio 
coach-makers. 

The vivid and restless mind of the intelligent lad cannot be 
tamed down to chime in with the monotonous routine of eating, 
sleeping and work. He must see connected with it something 
of a higher and more exciting nature, or it will prove dull and 
unattractive—then look out for mischief. And now, since a 
series of lessons upon scale drafting is to be given, every coach- 
maker should see to it, that each apprentice is furnished with a 
copy of the Magnzine, to study and preserve for reference. But 
if guilty of so criminal and suicidal a neglect, the parent should 
take it in hand. Who would think of sending a child to school, 
no matter how good the teacher, without fitting him out with 
books, treating upon the various subjects that interest them ? 
Young man, if your employer neglects to supply you, and you 
are so unfortunate as to have no parents, take the matter into 
your own hand, and by dint of overwork or some other inven- 
tion that an interested mind will readily suggest, furnish it for 
yourself. I insist that every coach-maker should understand 
the theory and practice of scale drafting ; for aside from the re- 
finement and mechanical taste that it fosters, it renders its stu- 
dent familiar with the relative proportions of every part, and 
thus teaches him to apply his own branch judiciously and in 
proper keeping with the general plan. No employer should 
think of carrying on business who has not a proper knowledge 
of their accomplishment. Every style that is manufactured 
should first be drafted to scale, and studied by workmen of the 
various branches. ‘Then there could be no excuse for mistakes, 
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lady, selects and orders his favorite ‘turn-out ;” and, directed |or lack of symmetry and proportion, and no one can fulfill Bro. 
by that very same draft, each department successively finishes |Lippencott’s ideal of “Taste in Design, Harmony in I roportion, 
their respective part, until the order is filled. and Exactness in Execution,’’ as set forth in his valuable series, 
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without adopting this course. Is this not correct, my worthy 
brother ? ‘ 

Tam encouraged to the task of printing this series, by the 
full hope and belief that my efforts will be appreciated, and my 
precepts profited by, for in my travels through both this country 
and Hurope, I find a universal desire on the part of those un- 
skilled, to perfect themselves in this much neglected branch, and 
the only excuse seems to be, that the lessons usually given com- 
mence above their comprehension and abounds in technicality, 
which they have neither the patience nor time to decipher and 
apply. In fact, many of the finest natural mechanics that I 
have chanced to meet, are of this class. With those facts in 
view, and for the purpose of bringing that class of talent into 
the field, I shall adopt my series to their comprehension, and 
commence by illustrating the tools and sweeps needed to pro- 
ceed to business, in a simple, common sense manner, and shall 
take all the time and space necessary to prepare the way, and 
fully illustrate the whole science to the full comprehension of 
all, and should I chance to pain the sensitiveness of the scien- 
tific draftsman, by the delineation of unnecessary details, I beg 
them to remember that it is not designed for them, but for those 
totally unskilled in the art. 

My next contribution will be a plate illustrating the various 
sweeps and drafting implements needed to commence practical 
operations ; and I wish every subscriber who is unskilled in the 
art, to procure them and be ready to commence and follow up, 
step by step, through the whole series, applying the rules prac- 
tically as fast as they are learned. 
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For the Coach-Makerg’ Magazine. 
MENTOR’S ANIMADVERSIONS UPON «A. M. GS” 
HY PERCRITICISMS. 


Mussrs. Eprtors—Dear Sirs :—Inthe December No. of your 
very interesting Magazine, I find a new ‘‘ Richmond in the field,”’ 
on the subject of axeltrees; which subject of late has so fre- 
quently, and as I trust, profitably engaged the attention of your 
correspondents and readers. ‘‘A. M. C.,’’ in his communica- 
tion, has said some very flattering things, and advanced many 
ideas in confirmation of my theories, which I am free to confess 
are quite sufficient to cause a mind less sensitive than the one 
“‘ Mentor’ can lay claim to, to feel itself highly complimented ; 
but as the large portion of his remarks bear strongly the char- 
acteristics of hypercriticism, and his lack of experience in the 
‘art and mystery’’ of a coach-maker’s occupation “sticks out’’ 
so prominently ‘in spots,” that, as ‘S. M. W.” has declared, 
‘it should not be suffered to pass without remarks.’? I am 
compelled in justice to myself,‘to return to the subject again, 
and Iam the more inclined to do so, as I am fully convinced 
that he misapprehends the tenor of a portion of my article. 

Hear what “A.M. C.” says, copied verbatim, et literatum, 
et punctuatum: <‘* But I find in both ‘8S. M. W.’s’ and «Men- 
tor’s,’ nothing conclusive, nor neither would I say that my Jo- 
lan is the ne plus ultra, but ‘Mentor’ does not say anything 
about (what I call) the swing of the wheel, which I consider of 
more importance than any other operation,” &c. Was this 
true, even such neglect ought to be excused, as “‘Mentor’’ never 
considered it particularly necessary for him to waste paper 
and ink in eriticising what “S. M. W.’? did not even advance 
in his communication, but should I succeed in convincing ‘* A. 
M. C.”’ that his charges against “ Mentor,’ in this respect are 
groundless, I hope that he will accord to me that justice to 
which I may be entitled. The charge that ‘‘Mentor’’ said 
‘‘nothing conclusive’ about the swing” of the wheels, would 
certainly be a serious one and much to be regretted, were such 
the case ; yet, even under such circumstances, ‘‘ Mentor’? would 
find consolation in the reflection, that charitable men never look 
for perfection in their fellow men. Even that colossus in litera- 
ture, that giant of English scholars, Dr. Samuel J ohnson, in his 
fasselas, has concluded that masterly production of the human 
mind, with a chapter headed, “ The conclusion in which nothing 


is concluded ;’’ in which he graphically illustrates, not only the 
unstable and fickle mindedness of mankind in general, but clearly 
shows us, that his ambitious views are doomed invariably to end 
in disappointment, in everything he undertakes. But let us now 
examine the mechanical part of our subject, for the satisfaction 
of your correspondent. It may readily be seen by every inteli- 
gent coach-maker, whose mind is not ‘‘muddled’’ by willful 
blindness, that what ‘A. M. C.’’? denominates swing, ‘‘ Men- 
tor’? has included in his article under the technical term or name 
of ‘‘set’’—under set, or set under, as applied to either the axle 
or wheel separately, or respectively, and which I never before 
thought could be misunderstood. I have never supposed that 
any coach-maker, making the least pretension to experience, was 
so far ignorant of the first principles which ought to govern him 
in setting his axles, as to set them without a ‘swing,’’ or ex- 
actly perpendicular, as, for illustration, rail-car wheels are ; al- 
though I freely confess that “‘S. M. W.” leaves us to infer that 
such may be his meaning. In my examination of his manifest 
errors, I felt too charitably disposed for charging him with such 
a thing, and my charitable disposition appears to have called 
down upon ‘‘ Mentor’s’’ devoted head all this censure from 
eA Mo C.”) “If << A.C?” will look at’ the wheels’of “S) M. 
W.’s” wagon, in the deep-rut side of the road, where, by sup- 
position, I placed them in the Oct. No., he will, I think, soon 
become convinced that they must have some “swing,” as he 
calls it, or, indeed, a much greater ‘“‘swing’’? even than “A. 
M. C.”’ could consistently give to his 4 in. dishing wheels, or 
else the wheels would crush down to the earth with their super- 
incumbent and overburthened load, merely because the spokes 
did not stand exactly perpendicular, through negligence or want 
of judgment on the part of the builder. There is one invariable 
law of government or rule in this case; and this rule should be 
as unalterable as we are told the ancient laws of the Medes and 
Persians were ; and that is, that the more dish you give to your 
wheels, the more ‘‘ swing’’ of the wheels, or “‘set-under’’ of the 
axletrees will be necessary, in order to place the spokes perpen- 
dicular under such circumstances, as in the using of the vehicle, 
the local state of the road may require. In other words, should 
the road be macadamised, or free from ruts, and level, then “A. 
M. C.’s’’ dish would be sufficient, but if generally to be used 
on a bad road, where ruts are as plenty ‘“‘as the autumnal 
leaves in Vallambrosia,’’ then considerably more than 4 of 
an inch dish would be required, especially should the spokes 
be set even or straight all around the hub. And here permit 
me to remark, lest “‘ A.M. C.’”’ should again charge me with 
neglect, that spokes set straight in the mortices all around, in the 
manner our ancestors were accustomed to make their wheels, 
will require more dish than those set in and out, or zig-zag, do. 
This every experienced mechanic, doubtless, will admit. The 
‘‘swing’’ of a wheel then should be regulated by cireumstances. 
It is not alone desirable to have the tire of a wheel rest parallel 
with the grade of the road, that it may wear alike on both 
edges; but there is also another and very important consideration. 
If a vehicle was always to be run on a road free from mud and 
dust, less “‘swing’’ might answer ; but as such is not the case, 
some provision must be made against the liability of filling your 
carriage with such an unwelcome load in its locomotive progress. 
As I said before, these are considerations to be regulated by cir- 
cumstances of locality, and can only be learned in a school of 
long experience. 

That, if possible, I may guard against the farther criticisms of 
my reviewer, I may state, that for general purposes in the con- 
struction of pleasure carriages, I am in the practice of giving my 
4 ft. 4in. wheels (the hind ones) about 5 or 54 inches “ swing,” 
and this, | presume will answer for most localities. Of course, 
after this is done, I set or ‘‘swing’’ my front wheels so as to face 


or range with the hind ones, and their position decides the : 


length of my front or forward axletree. 

In the third paragraph of ‘A. M. C.’s” article, he says that 
“S. M. W.,”? “when he says that axles should be of an exact 
length, must allude to wheels which are built with the spokes 
set out and in the hub, and all verging intothe telloe, &e. Ido not 
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understand ‘‘S. M. W.’’ so at all. I understand him to set his 
spokes dishing, as he says, [page 85, vol. 2,] precisely the same 
in his back and front wheels; that is, after measuring from the 
back of the hub to a straight line drawn across the face of the 
wheels, he finds this straight line strikes a certain point on the 
hub, precisely the same in the back and front wheels, or alike. 
This, of course, would require two axles of exact length at the 
shoulder, in order to make his wagon track; but while the spokes 
in the back wheels, supposing the proper ‘‘swing’’ is given, 
would stand perfectly perpendicular and best placed for support- 
ing the greatest weight, his front spokes would, as Jonathan 
would say, stand s/antingdicular, just right for, breaking off at 
the hub, as heretofore observed, providing the weight in the 
wagon Is sufficiently weighty. 

In the concluding paragraph of ‘A. M. C.’s’’? communication 
occurs the following cool passage: ‘‘I always take off a tire 
that is too tight before it cools off, and before the felloes and 
spokes get their position.’? Had your correspondent said that 
he always takes off a tire before it gets entire/y cold, he would 
be readily understood ; as to his meaning but how, under his 
practice, [ ask, can he possibly ascertain whether his tire will 
prove either too tight or too Joose until it becomes perfectly cold? 
Iam fully persuaded that such a resort can only be necessary 
where he may have employed a blacksmith who is inexperienced 
in the business. I judge that a tire too tight for the wheel, in a 
hot condition, must have been ‘‘run’’ very incorrectly some- 
where and carelessly fitted together. As to what ‘‘A. M. C.” 
says in regard to his wheels, which he ‘does not care much 
about,’’? even should they be very old and nearly superanuated 
ones; still, I believe, his ‘‘set-hammer and sledge’ had better 
be used in taking off the too tig hta tire, than in drawing it ‘on 
both sides,’’ while on the wheel, if he wishes it to stay put any 
reasonable length of time. 

In conclusion, although it is clearly manifest that «A. M. C.” 
has misunderstood that position of my article, wherein he thinks 
we may differ in our theories, still, I judged it would not be al- 
together unprofitable to some others, as well as him, were I to 
trespass again on your columns and the patience of your read- 


ers. MENTOR. 
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For the Coach-Makers’ Magazine. 


THE FASHION PLATES—-A SUGGESTION. 


Eps. Macaztne—Sirs :—The selecting of a proper and con- 
venient scale for the illustration of designs in your Magazine is 
no small or unimportant matter ; hence a suggestion upon this 
point may not be deemed out of place, and may prove interesting 
to your readers and of advantage to yourselves. 

There is a great variety of scales now used by draftsmen, 
both in this country and in Europe, of which the half inch scale 
stands forth the most popular and prominent. Now, that this 


scale is one which, to the eye accustomed to picture scenery,} 


gives the most natural and perfect representation of the real heft 
and proportion of the vehicle, no one can doubt. Italsomakes 
a convenient sized draft to enclose in a letter, or to carry ina 
pocket portfolio ; but it is too small to admit of giving ninor out- 
lines sufficiently distinct to be of any very great service to the 
practical workman in the finishing branches. So that upon the 
whole the inch scale last selected is far the best and most ex- 
plicit. 

But either of these scales, though not so complicate, as 
those that are more fractional, are still not so simple as the 
three-quarter inch scale. The difficulty is with all other scales, 
that they need a draftsman or some one versed in fractional 
measurements to transpose them; while the one last mentioned 
stands halfand half between the first and last choser scale, ob- 


' viating all the objections of the one, and combining all the ad- 


vantages of the other ; being sufficiently large to give distinct 
outlines, and sufficiently small to prevent it from appearing dis- 
proportionately heavy ; and then the three-quarter scale makes 
each eighth equal to one inch, so that the common bench rule 
serves every purpose to use as a transposing scale. As a pic- 


ture, the three-quarter scale makes a much better and more nat- 
ural appearing draft than the scale now used——and all things 
considered, it must universally be admitted to be the neatest, sim- 
plest and really best scale that can be selected for the fashion 
plates. 

It is the business of the draftsman to measure one scale as 
readily as another, and so far as I am concerned, the most com- 
plicated fractional scale is the same as the simplest. But I am 
confident that the adopting of this simple and appropriate scale 
will not only benefit the majority of your readers, but furnish 
your book with a greater number of contributions than any other 
one that can be adopted. 

I discover that the ‘‘ Buss’”’ illustrated in the Feb. No. was 
drawn to the three-quarter scale, and must say that I consider it 
the prettiest sized scale draft that I have seen in the Magazine. 
The model is also unexceptionable in sections where such shaped 
vehicles are popular; however, I think that the windows are a 
little too low for convenience. The “ Shifting Barouche’’ is a 
fine, light affair, when measured according to scale, but as a 
picture is too large. Now, Bro. Saladee, you will find that the 
inch scale will not answer, and you might as well come down. 
Just consider with your patrons, and see if they do not vote en 
mass for the three-quarter scale. 

But to conclude, permit me to congratulate you upon the late 
improved appearance of the Magazine. Rest assured that it is 
with great pleasure that I witness the proud achievements of 
mechanical literature, and that I feel truly proud of the Maga- 
zine as its representative in the young and growing cradle of the 
West, Ohio. 

Your timely hints relative to Southern and Northern styles 
were true sentiments, fitly spoken, and are fully appreciated in 
this section. 

Hoping that my friendly, but plain spoken suggestions may be 
received in the same spirit which dictated them, [ remain, Sir, 

Yours, &c., O. M. DRISCOLL, 
Practical Draftsman and Designer. 
Feb. 12th, 1857. 


| The above, from a friend residing in St. Louis, contains facts 
and suggestions that are worthy of consideration ; and we feel 
all the more inclined to adopt them from the fact that, during 
our tour through the New England States, the same thing was 
suggested in almost every shop visited, and since we live in a 
Republican country where the ‘voice of the people is law,’’ we 
shall take the advice of our correspondent, and adapt the three- 
quarter scale.—Ep. | 
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For the €oach-Makers’ Magazine. 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


In the last No. of the Magazine the subject of theory and 
practice was introduced, the object of which was to call atten- 
tion to the discrepancy that was manifest in the workings of 
those two great fundamental principles, the outward and inward 
existence of man. The object of the present essay is to show 
the physiological cause of this discrepancy. 

I am aware that to do this clearly is no easy task ; for taking 
hold as it does upon the very foundation of our being, the con- 
nections of mind and matter, one can explain only by secondary 
causes, which ‘‘touch some cog that verges to an unknown 
goal ;” yet these facts are none the less clear and valid. The 
most common observances of life are only familiarzed mysteries ; 
yet that water runs and wind blows, are facts just as clear as 
though the entire string of causes could be traced back to the 
morning of time. 

The experiment of modern philosophers have developed some 
curious facts in the phenomena of life. The attracting and 
repelling force of subtile elements, when under the control of 
mind, are found to produce muscular motion. This impondera- 
ble agent is called by different names—‘‘ Nervo Vital Fluid,” 
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‘« Hlectro-Maonetic Fluid,’ ‘ Electricity,’’ ‘‘ Galvanism,’’ and 
** Odie Force,”’ all of which (except the last, and that has been 
shown not to exist) amount to nearly the same thing; all par- 
take of electrical properties, of which electricity is the genuine 
element. This subtile fluid inhaled, from the atmosphere, elec- 
trifies the blood as it passes: to the lungs, and is carried down 
the arterial system and absorbed by the nerve-suckers that way- 
lay it along its entire track, and convey it to the brain, the great, 
grand nerve centre of the system, and reservoir of mental and 
animal life, while the negative blood, thus robbed of its life prin- 
ciple, rushes through the veins of the heart and lungs, to be re- 
charged. ‘he fluid thus stored in the brain becomes the ser- 
vant of that great agitating principle in man, the mind; and the 
muscles being ingeniously framed, are adapted to the power that 
is intended to operate upon them. Hach muscle being composed 
of minute fibres, which, when reduced to their most minute frac- 
tions, are found to be composed of small metallic disks, strung 
together like beads, by a stretchy, fatty connection. The iron 
of the blood supplies these deposits, and itis a well known 
fact that mineral, when charged with electricity, becomes electro- 
magnetic, attracting or repelling as charged. This, then, is the 
cause of motion. The brain repels the secreted fluid in differ- 
ent directions as it wills, which passes to the muscular system, 
charging those minute particles, and causing them to attract 
each other; thus by the agitation of different sets of muscles, 
the limber machinery of joints and fibres becomes an automaton, 
upon which the mind acts at pleasure. 

Now that we have discoursed the connecting link, and the 
manner in which mind operates through it upon the physical 
system, we come to the great question, Why the mental and 
physical do not oftner harmonize or balance in cases of either ex- 
tremely strong, or feeble endowment? The reason is simply 
this: When the brain is disproportionately strong and massive, 
the rest of the system tapers from it downwards, leaving every 
muscle to dwindle gradually away, until it terminates in a slen- 
der, feeble connection. Hence the brain constantly overloads it 
with power, which, as water poured too freely into a funnel, must 
back higher and higher, until it reacts upon the brain and clogs 
its operations ; the commotion produces a tremor, and the whole 
muscular system becomes unmanageable ; thus the control be- 
comes spasmodic instead of volitionary. Thus we frequently 
find the finest and brightest mental developmen lacking the pow- 
er of volitionary control in so great a degree that it is impossi- 
ble for them to execute that which they can design, and to.do it 
properly, while they are fully competent to the task of perform- 
ing the higher achievements of a purely mental character. 

On the other hand, the man of a different temperament and 
make, from the advantage of finely formed and nicely operating 
muscles, can control them perfectly, and seems to live and move 
in a bodily sphere. He isa hand craftsman by nature. He 
can execute that which he cannot design. The first as a fore- 
man, the latter as a hand, would fill the station assigned to them 
by nature, and in their respective spheres they would become 
eminent in their profession. 

That there are those who are harmoniously balanced in their 
physical and mental relations, is true ; but that the few who are 
so balanced attain to any remarkable degree of distinction in 
any mechanical branch, is a fact equally true. But happy are 
they in their obscurity ; for Genius, like the comet which star- 
tles the world with its eccentricities, is consumed by the very 
fires that light its brilliant pathway. Alma Cereals 

Mosirz, Feb. 15th, 1857. 
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Wao can ANSWER? 


Mr. Satapzz—Sir :--Can you inform me where a first rate 
Mortising, Tenoning, and Hub Boring Machine can be obtained? 
one that is adapted to the uses of wheel making in a country 
carriage shop. ‘The one illustrated in your advertising columns 
is too large and expensive. I want one that works with a treadle. 


I have been advised to purchase one of Allen’s Machines ; what 
do you think of them ? Yours, &c., de its 
Fredericksburg, Ga., Feb. 8th 1857. 


| We know nothing of the Allen Machine, but are inclined to 
suspect that it is a carpenter’s mortiser, for were it a machine es- 
pecially adapted to the uses of Coach and Carriage making, it 
would have been advertised in the Magazine long ago. We at 
present know of no good machine of the kind described, though 
we have had several letters of inquiry concerning them. Can 
any of our readers “ post’? us ?—Ep. | 


Frrenp SaLaper:—Please insert a draft of a Jenny Lind 
Buggy in the March No. of the Magazine, as this is a style of 


A SUBSCRIBER. 
| The «Jenny Lind”’ is so shockingly out of date, that we do 


carriage that takes well in this section. 


not feel disposed to make a plate design of it at present; we . 


may, however, at some future time. Ifthe friend wishes a draft 


of one, we can make to orderand enclose it. But it is really so 


old a style that to either draft or illustrate it would appear like 
“love’s labor lost.’’.—Ep. | 


Campen, Jan. 24th, 1857. 
C. W. Sauapzz, Esa.: — Yours of the 18th duly came to 
hand, accompanied by Jan. No, of Magazine. It meets my ex- 
pectations in every respect, except the designs. Have you no 
scale whereby a person can arrive at the dimensions of the dif- 
You will please give the scale in the next 
Probably you have given it in full in the previous No. 


Wes slau) WaksN. 
[In Jan. No. one inch to the foot, precisely.—Ep. | 


ferent carriages ? 
No. 
SY Ours sons, 


BeE.tvitte, Jan. 26th, 1857. 

Frrenp SatapEx :—I wrote you some time since, informing 
you that the Jan. No. of the Magazine had not come to hand, 
and was replied to in your absence by your agent, requesting me 
to wait a short time and see if it would not come.on, and assur- 
ing me that he mailed it with his own hand, Jan. 1st, and giving 
as a probable cause for its detention, that the deep snows had 
impeded the progress of periodical mail matter. I have now 
waited three weeks, but no Magazine has as yet come to hand. 
Please send me another immediately. 


Yours, &e., J. T. McCURDY. 


[For along time we have been in a quandary to know what 
becomes of all the Magazines sent from this office, and which 


never reach their destination. That they do not go tothe dead 


letter office, we are quite certain, and we have not the least idea 


that the mail bags have sprung a leak. Now, the qustion is, 
what becomes of them? Do they vanish into thin air or are 
they ‘‘cabbaged ?”” Weare inclined to the latter opinion, and all 
the more so, since our late inland tour among the craft. We 
have noticed that in many small “ one-horse towns”’ the post 
offices are kept in carriage shops, and we further noticed that 
such public functionaries seldom if ever take the Magazine. Now 
the question is, would the Magazine pass through such an office 
and reach its destination in safety? Perhaps they might, but 
we shall keep an eye out in that direction hereafter—LHp. 


PLO UA iaiemley yn hee i 
Mr. Sataprr——Sir :—I have tried in vain to raise a club in 
this place for the Magazine, and now I must ‘post’? you upon 
the ‘“‘kinks’’ of the trade. ‘There seems to be a new way of 


clubbing practiced here. Some half-a-dozen club together and 


Yours, respectiully, 


take one copy. C. 

| Well, there ! when we want to catch a thimble full of souls, 
we will come up that way and bait the Piqua boys with cent 
filings.——Ep. | 
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Extract.— * * * To conclude, I can but wish 
you successin all of your undertakings. I can fully enter into 
the spirit of your endeavors, having served as a wheel-horse in 
the chair editorial. Iam not ignorant of the trials that are in 
store for the ink-stained veteran of the quill; he must serve a 
thousand masters and please all ; he must never make a mistake 
or neglecta duty. He must be an Argus in perception anda 
Hercules in endurance, and then he must be so forbearing ; es- 
pecially the editor of a mechanical publication. He must go ten 
miles out of his way to test some improvement, or obtain some 
article, just to gratify a curious or interested inquirer, or else be 
flayed alive by some indignant patron who will curse the editor 
for his assurance, and take his spite out in ordering the discon- 
tinuance of his sheet. But presson, my young friend, with the 
assurance that those little varieties are but the spice of your pro- 
fessional existence. No doubt but you will think to yourself 
that there is an intereresting difference between pepper and 
spice, but when you get used to it, you will find that the varia- 
tions are but slight. 


Press on; through granite fate you find 

The path, the upward path of mind ; 

Let not the eagle stoop to pluck the brood 
That mocks his high career with sullen mood. 


D. W. ALLEN, M. D. 
Cincinnati, O., Feb. 7th, 1857. 


EXPLANATION OF THE DRAWINGS. 


For the Coach-Makers’ Magazine. 
Plate 9—Sliding-Roof Rockaway, alias ‘‘ Light-Coupe.” 


Mr. Satapze :—I herewith send you a drawing for the Maga- 
zine, of a very desirable and original design, for a “‘ Sliding- 
Roof Rockaway.” I have made several of them, and as might 
be expected, they have given entire satisfaction to the pur- 
chaser. I know of no other model for a carriage that can be 
employed in such a variety of ways, with the same convenience 
and simplicity. 

The first view is that of a regular ‘‘ Coupe’’—close front, and 
driver’s seat outside. 

The second view, (by raising the small slip attached to the 


drawing,) is that of a ‘Close Rockaway,’’ with driver’s seat in 
front. It is likewise adapted to an open ‘‘ Sociable Rockaway,”’ 
by simply removing the glass sides and driver’s seat. 

This roof is so constructed that the ettension can be pushed 
in under the main roof, when it is desirable to have it assume 
the character of the ‘‘Coupe.’’ The side frames are attached 
by means of thumb screws. So, likewise, the glass front. 

The body, in all other respects, is constructed as presented in 
the drawing. Should a further explanation be necessary, I will 
take pleasure in giving any information through the Magazine 
that may be asked for by your readers. Sidi 


Plate 10—Light Gooseneck Gazelle—(Original). 

In addition to the multiplicity of cares that are involved upon 
us, as the Editor of this journal, we occasionally snatch a few 
moments to serve in the capacity of Designer and Draftsman. 
While assuming this momentary position, we strive to produce 
that which is new and practical. To what extent we succeed 
in winning the approbation of our worthy patrons by the repre- 
sentation of those hasty productions, is not for us to judge ; but 
we hope that in some degree, at least, we have merited their 
approval. 

In the present number we contribute a very light, elegant and 
simply constructed vehicle, which we call the ‘‘ Gooseneck Ga- 
zelle.”? Its extreme lightness, graceful form, and peculiar adap- 
tation to either single or extension ‘‘ Caleche,’’ renders it, in our 


estimation, a design of a very desirable character—combining, 


as it dose, the required provisions for a light city ‘‘ Caleche,”’ or 


a cosy family carriage, with a full top. This, like the drawing 
on the preceding plate, has a ‘ fly-leaf,’? which represents it 
as a full ‘‘ Extension Caleche’’—a family carriage ; by raising 
this leaf you have a representation of a most beautiful single top 
carriage for the city. Simplicity having been an object, as im- 
portant as any other, we have designed the body in such 
style and manner as to render a detailed explanation utterly 
useless—it being, as this class of our drawings usually are, 
solid side work. We may remark, however, that the door is 
cut out, and is a part of the rocker, and the cane-work represent- 
ed thereon is the work of the painter. But when the body is 
intended to be very light and to be finished up with “half top,” 
the door should be made a light frame, and the cane drawn in, 
as on chair bottoms, with a piece of black patent leather on the 
inside. 
to the entire body. But when the body is designed for a full 
extension ‘ Caleche,’’ the door should be solid and finished as 


This finish will impart avery light and airy appearance 


first directed. The carving on the front of the rocker is simply 
a piece of 2 white wood, glued and clamped on the required 
shape, after which it is carved, as represented.—Ep. 


Plate 1l---The Bruce Buggy. 

In accordance with a promise we made in the Dec. No. of the 
Magazine, we now present to our readers the beautiful and ex- 
tremely convenient Buggy, with turn-over seat, as built by Messrs. 
I. & B. Bruce & Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. The body is con- 
structed in precisely the same manner as all ordinary bodies of 
this model ; the only difference being in the extended front, which 
is to admit of the revolving seat. The moulding represented 
under the main seat terminates in the centre with a piece of car- 
ving, as shownin the drawing. In setting the top for a bug- 
gy of this kind, care should be taken in locating the front bow 
so as not to interfere with the hats of the occupants on the front 
seat. Weowe the illustration of this very original design to Mr. 
Isaac Bruce, senior partner of the firm above named, and for 
which he has the sincere ‘thanks of the Editor, as well as a host 


of his readers. 


— 


Plate 12---Coach-Trimmers’ Monthly Pattern Sheets of 
Stitching Designs for March. 


No. 1—A fine and original design for a Dash corner. 

No. 2is another ; light, neat and fanciful. 

No. 3 isa Pannel design for the side of a leather Boot—half 
pattern. 

No. 4.—This pattern is given one-fourth size, and intended 
to be traced off on tracing paper, then picked through the pat- 
tern when folded quartering. It is intended to be stitched on 
the centre of patent leather falls. 

No. 5 is a handsome extended figure, equally appropriate for 
many uses. 

All of the designs on the plate are contributions from the 
pencil of our worthy friend and contributor, “R. B.” That he 
is a fine designer is too evident, from the various productions 
that have appeared from time to time in the Magazine, to need a 
personal compliment from the Editor of the Trimming De- 


partment. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


A MAMMOTH PATENT AND ENAMELED LEATHER 
FACTORY. 


A few days since we visited the most extensive Patent Leather 
manufactory in the world, located in the city of Newark, N. J. 
The fact of this establishment being the largest of the kind 
known, will render a detailed description of its magnitude, and 
the different processes by which the hide of the ox is converted 
into the beautifully finished leather, both interesting and instruc- 
tive. 

The factory is on the hill overlooking the city, a few rods 
above the inclined plane. It has grown to its present dimen- 
sions in less than ten years. The manufactory occupies about 
two acres of ground, and has buildings which together make 
nearly 1,000 feet in length by 30 in breadth, and three stories 
high. These buildings surround the square, leaving a large 
yard in the centre for drying the leather during the finishing pro- 
cess. The fifty horse-power engine which propels the machinery 
and furnishes steam for warming all the shops, and also all the 
ovens, is in the northeast corner of the block. Descending 
into the lower room, immediately south of the engine, we come 
to the tannery, where 500 large hides are tanned a week, and 
to one who remembers all the laborious processes of the old 
tanneries, pumping, turning the hides in the vats, &e., the saving 
of labor in this establishment by machinery is a pleasing feature. 
The men work as hard now as then, but accomplish a great 
deal more. We counted twenty-six vats in which large numbers 
of hides were undergoing a stirring process in bark liquor by 
means of wheels some six feet in diameter and four feet breadth, 
resembling a common undershot water wheel. These are driven 
slowly by steam, and not only lessen the manual labor of turn- 
ing the hides, but hasten the tanning process. After reach- 
ing’ a certain stage in this process, the hides are raised into the 
story above, to pass through the splittling machines, which are 
also driven by the steam engine. Some very thick hides are 
split twice, and all of them once. The working of these ma- 
chines is one of the most beautiful sights in the whole establish- 
ment, cutting a hide through with the utmost precision, and at 
just such a thickness as is desired. The machine is so perfect, 
that it can be set to split accurately a calfskin or sheepskin. 

The hides thus split furnish two grades of leather; the one 
for the first quality of patent leather for carriages, &c., the 
other for a second quality used for dash-boards, trunks, &e. 
After being split, the leather is again put into the vats and the 
tanning iscompleted. It is then stretched on frames and placed 
in the large drying room, which is so constructed as to have a 
free circulation of air from without, and also from a blowing ma- 
chine in the southeast corner of the block. When dried, it goes 
into the currier’s shop to be shaved, softened and glazed for the 
japanning process. 

The softening of the leather is done by a machine invented 
by Mr. N. F. Blanchard, one of the firm. ‘This, like the pro- 
cess of turning the hides, before mentioned, savesan immense 
amount of manual labor, and executes the work more perfectly 
than it could possibly be done by hand. It is to this machine 
that we attribute the cause of their leather having a superior soft- 
ness when finished. The engine, tannery, drying-room, split- 
ting machines and currying shops, are on the east side of the 
block. 

If we go now to the northwest corner, we come toa shop 
where all the blacking materials are compounded, and it is not a 
particularly inviting place. On the north and west sides are the 
shops for blacking the leather, and also the ovens for subjecting 
the leather when blackened to the requisite amount of heat to 
make it take ahigh finish. Before supplying the blacking, the 
workman stretches the leather tightly and smoothly in a light 
square frame, which is laid on the blacking’ table. Having put 
on the blacking, he runs it into ovens in grooves, which leave a 
small place between the different frames fer the free circulation 
of the heated air. The heat in each ovenis derived from small 
steam pipes in the bottom of each, and it is a singular item that 


in this manufactory there are over eleven miles of these steam 
pipes for warming the shops and heating the ovens! Having 
received the necessary blacking and heating, the leather, still 
stretched on the frames, is exposed to the sun in the yard. If 
we allow twenty-four square feet as the average of the hides, the 
leather finished in Howell’s factory alone in a year would cover 
a surface of some fifteen acres, exclusive of what are called the 
‘‘splits,’’ and including these would cover nearly double thas 
surface! This ‘ouess,’’? which we think does not exceed the 
truth, shows what a large business it is, and gives one reason 
for the present demand and prices of raw hides. 

The leather now goes to the finisher to be polished and grained, 
as the last process preparatory to being sent off to the market. 
This description conveys a very inadequate idea of. the convert- 
ing of a raw ‘hide into the most beautiful carriage leather 
or shoe leather. ; 

In less than four months from the time the hide is stripped 
from the ox it may grace every form of vehicle, from the mag- 
nificent coach to the delicately finished buggy, or by chance the 
tiny foot of some Broadway exquisite—an extraordinary change, 
truly—costing capital, labor, ingenuity, and care greater than 
those who enjoy the product are usually aware of. 

The operations in this manufactory probably furnish a fair 
basis for calculating the amount of labor, wages, Sales, 
&c., in the patent leather business of this city, showing that this 
article has become one of the great powers of Newark, and also 
avast increase upon the experimental factory of Mr. Boyden, 
twenty-nine years ago. 

In this manufactory are employed about 160 men, who receive 
$55,000 in wages a year; that is, more than $1000 a week. 
Three-fifths of these laborers are foreigners. They use 500 
sides a week, or 26,000 a year, worth in the raw state about 
$159,000, (this last is not official,) and making annual sales to 
the amount of $360,000. The week we were there the sales 
amounted to the sum of $10,000. This leather is sent to all 
parts of the country, and while there we saw some packages to 
be sent to Germany. The gentleman whose name is at the 
head of this firmis full of energy, and is a hard worker as well 
as a shrewd financier. The last six years have told favorably 
on his fortune. 

In speaking of the shrewd financiering of one of the princi- 
pals, Mr. Howell, it will not be amiss to give a practical illus- 
tration. It is a well known fact to all our readers, that in the 
tanning business there is a great deal of trouble and expense at- 
tending the disposition of the ground bark after its strength has 
been exhausted in the vats ; some yards have to cart this a con- 
siderable distance. It is also a fact, long since established, that 
the fuel necessary for running two large engines is an expense 
of great magnitude in the course of a year. Now, Mr. H. very 
good naturedly ‘‘ hops, steps and jumps’’ over all this trouble 
by substituting this ground bark for coal ; and whatis not a little 
singular, is the fact that this kind of fuel affords fully as good 
heat as the former, and from the peculiarly adapted furnace, 
burns as readily—though sogeing wet—as coal or dry wood. 

See illustration of this factory in the advertising department 
of this No. 
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TIMES, PAST AND PRESENT. 


How many there are, living at the present day, who can re- 
collect the time, not far distant in the past, when the whole 
work, with the single exception of making the drab cloth with 
which vehicles were trimmed, about a carriage was done in one 
and the same shop. The spokes were taken from the rough, 
and the rimbs sawed from the plank ; a small lathe was some- 


| where attached to the factory, upon which the hubs were turned 


out; $ round iron was made from the large 24 by 4 bar; the 
perch stays were drawn from the same huge piece of iron ; the 
axle (if indeed they became so extravagant as to require it 
made of iron) was drawn out upon the anvil by some expe- 
rienced “iron son,” the surface of which was smoothly finished 
with the file, and a brazed iron box fitted thereto. 
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What distinguished days were those, when the lord proprie- 
tor would arrange the large varnish kettle over a fire, and 
make, what he thought, the greatest varnish ‘in the world. 
What exciting days were those, when all hatids were put to 
Sawing out bows and preparing them for the long narrow steam 
box; and what anxiety prevailed when the moment had ar- 
rived to apply them to the break, and test the bending quali- 
eties of the timber; and should they all break, as was sometimes 
the case, what fallen chops and sad faces prevailed through the 
little camp. It will be after this when we forget the tedious 
task that was imposed upon us when quite a small boy, of tack- 
ing up cotton drilling on the side of the barn or shop, and then, 
with a brush half as large as ourself, and a pail of sizeing con- 
siderably larger, applied the necessary wherewith to make en- 
ameled curtain cloth ; and as we now write, the image of our 
good, kind father, as he appeared when seated before his bench 
making those large round tufts for trimming, appears before us. 
We see him, too, as he appeared in that perplexing task of 
cutting lead mouldings and glass wherewith to make the cur- 
tain frames. 

But why speak of it now ; times and customs have changed, 
and in so doing have brought about a mighty revolution in the 
manufacture of carriages. The iron arms and busy fingers of 
machinery now form the spoke ready for the aristocratic work- 
man of to-day, to drive into the machine prepared hub. The 
rim is at hand without even a stroke of the whip saw. The 
“iron son” now has but to turn on his heel and lay his hand 
on any sized iron his work requires. No more taking up of 
canvas ; that too is furnished from the proper source. No 
“big red tufts” are called for now; no unsightly curtain 
frames are sought after. The dignity that once belonged to 
the proprietor as a varnishish maker is taken out of his hands, 
and others better qualified assume his position. The glory 
which once belonged to Mr. A. B. or ©. for making an axle 
with the hammer and the file, has vanished like the glory of 
ancient Rome. No more is his handiwork needed, for the 
sand, the trip hammer and the lathe produce in one minute 
what would require of him hours to perform. 

With what wonder and never-to-be-forgotten surprise did our 
boyish eyes feast upon the first sight of an Ives Axle; what a 
smoothly finished arm, and how perfectly is the box fitted to it. 
Wonder how that’s done ? thought we — half suspecting it to 
be the work of some infernal Yankee machine by which the 
whole trade would finally be killed, for surely it could never 
have been made by hand for the trifling sum of $25 for one 
whole set. If it was a wonder then how the Ives Axles could 
be made so nicely and so cheap, it is none the less a wonder now 
that itis furnished from $2 to $8 per sett (1 inch arm), and that 
over eighteen thousand are sold annually. Though it is fourteen 
years ago since first we asked the question, ‘‘How is it done?” 
we are more anxious now than ever to solve the problem. 

While in New Haven we had the pleasure of making the ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Henry Ives, the manufacturer in question. 
Finding that we were more inquisitive than most of his new friends 
respecting his business, he very kindly indulged us for as long 
a time as we saw fit to intrude, in showing us through his *fac- 
tories (at Mt. Carmel, 7 miles from the city) and answering, in 
a very friendly way, all the impudent questions we had occasion 
to ask. By this means we were entertained in the most inte- 
resting manner possible; and what we saw and heard not only 
interested us, but likewise instructed us. 

Thousands of carriage makers throughout the United States 
and Canada are perfectly familiar with the Ives Axle, but few 
of them have the slightest conception of the systematic manner 
in which they are produced. Such, then, we can interest as we 
were interested, and instruct as we were instructed, by giving 
them an imaginary peep into this giant factory. 

First, let us descend into the basement. Here, at the far 
end we have a large room for the storage of the square bars 
of iron as they are thrown off the cars, which pass the door. 
The bars are taken from this department into the next, where 
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there is a huge pair of shears, with which they are clipped off 
(cold) the required lengths. Thence the short pieces are con- 
veyed to the forges, where they are rounded by trip hammers, 
after which the collars are welded on and the axle is now ready 
for the lathes. Mr. Ives has devised the most simple, yet 
scientific machine for centering the axle before it is put into 
the turning lathe, now in use for that purpose. The power 
with which all the machinery is driven is an item of great econ- 
omy, being water. The axle being forged and centered as de- 
scribed, is put in the lathe. These machines are so arranged 
that one man can work two machines, or in other words, one 
man is enabled to perform the work of two men as conducted 
in many other factories. Having been correctly turned, the 
axle passes to another lathe, where it goes through the polish- 
ing process. It now goes into another part of the factory to 
receive the thread on the end, which is also done on a lathe in 
such manner that every axle of any given size has precisely the 
same sized thread upon it; so, likewise, the nuts that are in- 
tended to fit it. Should, by any accident, one of these nuts get 
broke or lost off, one from any other sett of the same dimen- 
sions will fit in place of the missing one. A certain manufac- 
turer at a distance ordered a lot of Mr. Ives’ axles; when they 
arrived the nuts were by some mistake not of the style he ad- 
mired, or perhaps ordered. He immediately wrote Mr. Ives, 
stating the fact, saying that he would be under the necessity of 
sending the whole of them back to receive a different style of 
nut; but to his joy and convenience, Mr. I. sends him the ar- 
ticle ready to put on, and asking him to return those previous- 
ly forwarded. The last sent fitted as well asthe original. We 
make mention of this simply as an illustration of the system 
upon which this factory is conducted. The axle having been 
polished—if of the better class—is now submitted to the pro- 
cess of “case hardening ” or ‘steel converting,” the nature of 
which we have frequently explained in this Magazine. This 
being accomplished, the axle is again put into the lathe, and 
receives the highest polish that can be imparted to iron; and 
thus the axle is completed, and slipped into the smoothly fin- 
ished box intended for it, and filed in its allotted place in the 
ware rooms. 

Throughout New England, and especially Connecticut, we 
observed a peculiar characteristic manifested among all classes 
of men, whether rich or poor, that would certainly be worthy 
of imitation the world over. We mean that of industry. 
Every man is, in one sense a working man, actively engaged 
in some of the mechanical pursuits, and though crowned with 
years and fortune, the luxurious idea of retiring seldom euters 
his brain. “In industry there is true happiness,” and they 
know it. Among the many pleasant acquaintances we made while 
in the latter State, we can refer to none as a better illustration 
of the working propensity, than our enterprising friend, Mr. 
Henry Ives. 


ee 
A NEW FEATURE. 


It is but a few years ago since the manufacture of carriage 
wheels, as an exclusive business, was introduced into this coun- 
try, and well do we remember the first efforts that were made 
to establish it. We remember, too, (like all other new and 
useful projects) the contempt with which it was confronted by 
the fraternity at large. We remember, likewise, when it was 
supposed by the majority of first class carriage-makers, that no 
wheel could be made properly unless the spokes were chopped 
out with the hand-axe, and rounded up by the aid of the jack- 
plane, the draw-knife, the spoke-shave and the file; no hub 
could be correctly bored and mortised except with the brace- 
bit, the chissel and the mallet. Why! even a hub that was 
simply bored by machinery was looked upon with more than 
ordinary suspicion, thinking, perhaps, that it might not be 
quite so true as if bored by some of their green apprentices. 
Under these circumstances, it is surprising to note with what 
rapidity the enterprise has progressed, and how suddenly the 
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prejudice existing against it vanished. How speedily did 
many of the old fogies comprehend the fact, that where good 
machinery could be called into requisition, the best possible 
wheel would be the result. 

But after all this, there are hundreds of coach-makers who 
will, nevertheless, continue to make their own wheels from mo- 
tives of economy, supposing they will cost Jess, though they 
may not be quite so good. Now, this is a great error; for 
we are of the opinion that no manufacturer can take the time, 
trouble and expense of selecting the necessary timber, and em- 
ploy first class workmen to put it together, for any such sum 
as the wheels can be bought for ready made, and those, too, of 
the best quality. 

The truth of this latter assertion we have never seen more 
practically illustrated than when we were inspecting the mam- 
moth establishment of the ‘““ New Haven Wheel Company,” in 
New Haven, Conn. Through the politeness of the Compa- 
ny’s gentlemanly and enterprising Secretary, Mr. Lewis, we 
were conducted to every department, and thereby had the op- 


portunity of seeing not only the scientific operations of the} / 


machinery, but more particularly of examining the quality and 
character of the timber employed. This being undoubtedly 
the largest establishment devoted exclusively to the manufac- 
ture of wheels in America, or perhaps the world, a detailed 
account of its magnitude and admirable system of operating 
cannot but be interesting to the readers of this Magazine. 

The spokes having been split from the small hickory and 
white oak logs, are conveyed to the turning shop, where the 
rough pieces are converted into spokes of every dimension, as 
if by magic. The tenoning process is executed in the like 
speedy manner. There are a number of men engaged in as- 
sorting the color and quality of the spokes from the huge pile, 
as they come from the lathes; those that are of a clear white 
are gathered into one place, and from which the varnished 
wheels are made; none but the very choicest timber is admit- 
ted into this selection ; thus there are two qualities of ‘ varnish 
spokes.” The spokes for painted wheels are classified in the 
same way. Although they have jive different qualities of 
spokes, (and consequently so many grades of wheels) the poor- 
est spoke used is better than the majority of carriage shops 
throughout the country generally produce. 

The hub having been turned, is bored and mortised in al- 
most the twinkling of an eye. There are five or six men, care- 
ful workmen, who do nothing else than drive spokes into the 
hub, three or four of whom have driven spokes from five to ten 
years in this factory. The putting on of the rimbs (they too 
having been bored by machinery) is the work of another class 
of men. 

All the workmen employed are old experienced hands, most 
of them having been engaged in the wheel business from twelve 
to twenty years, and the Foreman of the wheel shop has been 
a practical wheel manufacturer for the latter period of time. 


The wheel, when done, has passed through the hands of some 
twelve different classes of workmen. By this means each man 
becomes so perfectly familiar with his respective branch, that 
ae anything but a good wheel would seem an impossi- 

ility. 

This Company employs about 50 men, and keep constantly 
on hand not less than from six hundred to one thousand setts 
of wheels, varying in price from $5,50 to $18 per sett, owing 
to the style and quality of the work. 


It is supposed by many that the style of a wheel will not 
vary, only so far as the smoothness of the finish is concerned. 
This, however, we found to be a great mistake, for in this fac- 
tory we saw a great many wheels with carved hubs. This, of 
course, requires a great amount of extra work, but the “cun- 
ning appearance ” it imparts to the light trotting wheel, (or 
indeed coach wheel) doubly repays the extra expense, where 
any thing of the fancy order is required. Certainly none of 
our readers visiting New Haven will fail to do themselves the 
pleasure of calling at this establishment and making the ac- 


quaintance of Mr. Lewis, who will show them a “modern 
wonder” in the wheel department, and one that cannot but re- 
new their admiration of the enterprising ‘‘ Yankee character.” 
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TOO MANY MECHANICS. 


“‘ FARD TIMES!” What 
a doleful song is this, 
which is fast becoming a 
national lament — not 
for the “ good-time-a- 
coming,” of which poets 
sing and prophets sigh, 
but for those good old 
fashioned days that are 
now past, when money 
was worth more and po- 
tatoes less. 

Not many years since 
the best of horses could 
be purchased at ninety to 
one hundred dollars; in 
fact, a hundred dollar nag was regarded as a prodigy. The poor 
man could then furuish himself with a fine cow at an outlay of from 
eight to fifteen dollars, and keep her winter and summer at half 
But those easy times are past, and the little 
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the present rates. 
one’s cup is scoured in vain—it must come to cold water at last. 
The stately Shanghai, she too, has caught the infection, and 
will not stoop to lay eggs at four cents per dozen, as did her 
predecessors ; and the “Old Red” would sooner keep her but- 
ter in her horn than to give down short of a “ quarter.” But 
the reality is not so funny as the allusion; it stands at the me- 
chanic’s door, and haunts him at every turn. Money, money, 
money, is the tyrant and the talisman, which, by dint of per- 
suasion and force, induces its victim to join more franticly in 
the death struggle for life. Politicians preach retrenchment 
and reform, attributing the present pressure to improper legisla- 
tion and party fraud. Yet they alternately succeed each other, 
but no relief comes, and each succeeding year brings with it 
new trouble and cause of alarm, until at the present time the 
question with the mechanic is not “how much can I make ? ” 
but rather, “how can I make my ends meet?” In view of 
this, we may well inquire, what is to be the end of the matter ? 
Hope has waited in vain for chance to solve the problem prac- 
tically. Yet it is the effect of a legitimate cause, and it isnow 
time to commence investigation with a view to remedy the evil. 
Is its roota political or a social one? If the former, the issue 
must be met at the ballot-box; if the latter, the reform must be an 
individual one—it lays beyond the pale of legislation. If it 
were the fault of tariffs, taxes or bad legislation generally, the 
blow would rest mostly upon the large owner and extravagant 
But this is not the case; the poor and the land- 
The cause is then a social one. Import- 

Our own manufacturing interests are 


consumer. 
less are bowed down. 
ed articles are not high. 


not crushed by a foreign trade. Money is only scarce because 
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it is depreciated in value, and the products of mechanical labor 
are only high as they are effected by their proximity to the ag- 
ricultural department. But above all other things, agricultural 
products are high, and enormously so, which, of all other 
things, strikes a blow at the pockets of the mechanic and the 
laborer. It.is not the fault of legislation, it is not the tight- 
ness of finances ; its cause is no other than the unbalanced con- 
condition of the mechanical and agricultural interests. Yes, 
The 
sons of the latter are rushing from the field to wield the ham- 
mer or plead at the forum, while the sons of mechanics are still 


we have ‘“ too many mechanics” and too few farmers. 


less inclined to rural pursuits. Thus the great mass are becoming 
consumers rather than producers of bread; and for this reason, 
the necessaries of life are worth almost their weight in coin. 
Yet, notwithstanding the rates of produce, the farmer seems to 
be little benefited by that which ruins his neighbor, for in con- 
sequence of this overplus of mechanics, a thousand fine things 
are strewed upon either side to trap his change and betray him 
into a passion for enervating luxuries. His sons become ‘“ fas 
men,” his daughters boarding-school belles, until at the pres- 
ent time the country swarms with a motley crowd of ease-seak- 
ing “gentry,” dodging, flourishing and cutting a thousand fine 
antics to avoid playing their part like men upon the stage of 


life. . 
What, then, is to be the remedy ? One thing is certain, we 
must have more farmers. . Let agricultural papers take the 
matter in hand, and lay before the farmer and his unsophis- 
ticated household, the folly of putting their sons to any other 
business than that of farming—a trade which at least will fur- 
nish them with a manly and independent means of subsistenee 
far better than to drag out a harrassed life in the poisoned at- 
mosphere of a crowded town. 


the matter in hand. 


Let the press generally take 
Our western garden lands offer a rich re- 
ward for the manly endeavors of the young and the enterpris- 
ing. Let Congress make ample provision for the protection of 
the rights of the squatter, and insure the virgin soil of her ter- 
ritories against monopoly from within and without. But above 
all, the mechanic holds in his own hand an individual power by 
which he can not only guard the sanctuary of his own calling, 
but jostle intruders into the proper current, and thus, by a uni- 
ted effort, change the aspect of affairs in a short time; and it 
is the duty of every true mechanic to rally to the rescue. Let 
employers at the various mechanical branches cease to take in 
so many raw apprentices, and make it a matter of principle to 
employ none but good and regularly taught workmen, save per- 
haps one apprentice in each department, and he taken for a good 
and honorable term. Let the employers take the matter into 
their own hands, and utterly refuse to ruin themselves and the 
country by graduating so many mechanics, and let them use all 
lawful means to discountenance and root out the present ruin- 
ous system of jour making. It is their right—it is their duty, 
and no employer who has not grown unprincipled in his selfish- 
ness, will insist upon its continuance. Let the introduction of 
machinery into the agricultural department take off the drudg- 
ery of field labor, and its bones of iron and sinews of steel fa- 


|child’s shoulders ; but it does not put a shoe on a man’s foot 


cilitate the process of bread making. Let the automaton la- 
bor of the mechanical trades be done by machinery, and thus 
obviate the necessity of keeping apprentices and jack-jaws to do 
it ; and thus, too, drive them into the field, until the plains of 
our great West shall teem with necessary and profitable staples, 
the true mechanic be once more prosperous and respected, and 
the wants of the farmer just as liberally supplied as now. This 
would be a full realization of a nation’s glory and wealth, and 


withal, a pecuniary millenium. 
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A COMPLAINT. 

There are a number of our subscribers who write us in the 
following not very encouraging strain :—“If you cannot send 
the Magazine regular, don’t send it at ail. 


You state it is 
mailed at Columbus the Ist day in every month. Some times 
we receive it in due season, but more frequently from ten days 
to two weeks behind time.” Why is this?’ Our friends who 
write us in this exciting style, seem to lose sight of the fact 
that during the past winter the mails could not possibly be 
regular, in consequence of the extreme cold and deep snows. 
But we are not going to lay al/ the blame upon the back of 
“Uncle Sam,” since the deficiency of our printers in comply- 
ing with their contract, as to time of issue, has had much to 
do with it. The contract we have with our publishers de- 
mands that the Magazine shall be ready for the mail the first 
day of each month; but by some mismanagement on their 
part, the January and February issues were not completed un- 
til some eight days after the appointed time. 

We are but too well aware of the effect such proceedings 
have on the publisher of any monthly magazine, and especially 
one that is devoted to the illustrations of fashions, as is ours. 
We have, therefore, taken the matter in our own hands, and 
have made such arrangements that warrant us in assuring our 
readers that no such delays shall occur hereafter. 

This number is also very late, but when our readers take 
into consideration the fact that an entire new dress had to be 
obtained and “fitted,” we trust they will excuse the delay, and 
especially when they come to notice the marked improvement 
we have thereby made in this number. It is not saying too 
much when we assert, that it is the finest number of the Coach- 
Makers’ Magazine ever issued. In the future we will be “on 
time.” 
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OUR NEW DRESS. 

When we were a boy, (ah! the beautiful time, that seems 
more beautiful as we leave it farther behind,) a new hat or coat 
was donned with some reluctance. We thought that all the world 
was looking at it, and our great modesty impelled us to shrink 
from its gaze. Thatwas our simplicity—the big world did not 
care a straw whether we had a hat or not. Diffidence is a 
pretty thing for poets to sing about, and it sits prettily on a 


or a crumb in his mouth. We discovered our error long ago ; 
and now, when we come before the public in anew typograph- 
ical robe, we say, “Let the world look at it, and admire its 
beauty.” 
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THE PRESENT NUMBER. 

Reader, have you carefully perused the No. of the Maga- 
zine you now hold in your hands? or do you simply read such 
portions as pertain directly to your branch of the trade? If 
the latter be true, then indeed you have deprived yourself of a 
rare treat. If the former, then you are enabled to appreciate 
the fact that you are now reading the largest and most practical 
number of a purely mechanical periodical published in the 
This might seem like indulging in “ high toned words,” 
Look around you over the 


world. 
but it is, nevertheless, strictly true. 
great world of “mechanical literature,” and where can you lay 
your hands upon a monthly magazine that is a comparison to 
the one you are now reading ? 

We do not offer this fact boastingly, neither with the view of 
complimenting our own feeble efforts in bringing the Magazine 
to its present permanent and important position, nor because 
we happen to be the “pioneer” in the enterprise. But, rea- 
der, we remind you of it because we are proudto know that we 
belong to that class of ‘‘earth’s nobility ” who are able to 
maintain a publication of their own, that has no equals in that 
of any other mechanical department. 

Turn, if you please, to the Drawing Department, and notice 
the marked improvements which characterize its illustrations. 
Perfection is a rare accomplishment in any art or profession, 
and one that is but too seldom attained. However, it must be 
admitted that the drawings of this number approach nearer 
that standard than any of their predecessors. 

You will now cast your eye over that sublime “ poetical pro- 
duction ” of our lady friend, and, our word for it, you will have 
Read “The Coachmakers’ La- 
ment,” it will doubtless apply to the feelings of many of our 
patrons at this season of the year. 


a feast of “good things.” 


Notice carefully the in- 
structive suggestions of Mr. Lippincott, of Ind., under the 
title of “ Carriage Making by a Carriage Maker,” it is worthy 
of serious reflection. Observe the improved appearance of the 
‘Painting Department ;” see how original and practical are 
the designs in the “ Ironing Department ;” also cast your eye 
over the ‘‘ Trimming Department,” whose contents are rich and 
rare ; and last, though not least, take a peep in Bro. Stratton’s 
“Chip Basket,” brim full-of curious “chips and splinters;” and 
having done it, we think you will agree with us in believing 
that you now hold in your hands the most interesting and prac- 
tical “ mechanics’ monthly ” ever published. 
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“Tus Puystotocy or THeory AND Pracricr.”—The ar- 
ticle in this number under the above head is from the pen of 
our friend Dr. T. G. Munson, of Ala. It contains some 
very original thoughts, and is in every way worthy of a careful 
and attentive reading. 


ee 


A Mistaxe.—In the notice made of “ Wright & Co.’s 
American Spring Works,” on page 23, (Heb. issue) a most in- 
teresting little blunder was made by the other Shanghai (Mr. 
T.) in mistaking Rahway for Newark. 


THE CONTINENTAL WHIP SOCKETS. 
Every carriage maker throughout the United States and 
Canada should be particular to order none other “socket” 
than the one above mentioned, for they are certainly the finest 
article of the kind in market, and are for sale at every 
“ Coach, Hardware and Trimming house ” this side the waters. 
This Sockrr commends itself to every person who is the 
owner of a carriage or a vehicle of any description, as superi- 
or to any other style of Sockets now in use, from the following 
facts :—First, in the common or leather Socket, great difficulty 
is experienced from the fact that there is not sufficient sub- 
stance in leather alone to keep its original form, and after being 
used for a short time, it becomes bruised and disfigured, which 
renders it more of a blemish than an ornament to a carriage. 
Then again, the bottom being stitched in with common thread, 
a little exposure to wet weather tends to rot the threads, 
and the bottoms are easily forced out, not unfrequent- 
ly causing the loss of the whip, and rendering the Socket 
unfit for use. But in this Socket all of these difficulties are 
obviated. 

In the first place, the barrel of the Socket is formed of tin, 
sufficiently heavy to keep its shape, unless subjected to unrea- 
sonable pressure ; then, to give it a finished appearance, it is 
covered with a fine article of leather, far superior to that used 
in the common Socket. A metal bottom is used, which is 
firmly soldered to the tin which forms the barrel of the Socket, 
thus rendering it impossible to force them off. Let it here be 
understood that these Sockets are warranted to give satisfac- 
tion in this respect. 

Another point in which this is superior to the common 
Socket, is this—that it is provided with a spring, made of 
leather and vulcanized rubber, equally pliable in cold or warm 
weather, which holds the whip erect, prevents it from rattling 
about or loosing out, and will not chafe the whip any more 
than if it were a piece of velvet. These Sockets are finished 
in every respect, with straps ready to be placed upon a car- 
riage. 

+2 Dope 

Hieuiy CoMMENDABLE.—Not ten thousand miles from 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., is a very extensive coach factory, em- 


ploying from thirty to fifty hands. The proprietor is a gen- 


tleman of no ordinary shrewdness. So long as some of his 
journeymen will subscribe for the Magazine and give him the 
privilege of “spunging,” he very aptly concludes that it is no 
use to him whatever, and therefore declines taking it on his 
own hook. 


We say that’s highly commendable. 
* ED 2>— 


Lrreca & Marr.—lIt will be seen by refering to the “ Ad- 
vertising Department,” that our old friend, Mr. Leech, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has formed a copartnership with Mr. W. W. Mair, 
formerly of the firm of Smith, Mair & Hunter, of that. city. 

We have no acquaintance with Mr. Mair, but if he is “ha/f 
a team” for “ Richard,” there is no telling what may yet be 
done in Pittsburgh. 
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A NEW AND IMPROVED SELF-ADJUSTING 


HARNESS PAD. 


Mr. James 
Ives, of Mt. Car- 
mel, Conn., is 
the inventor. of 
the most simple 
yet complete 
_ harness pads 
now in use, and 
for which he se- 
cured letters 
patent June 10, 
1856. The nov- 


elty of this in- 


CEO 
(util 


ATT 
vention consists 
in having the 
‘“nad. plates,” 
DD fig. 1, con- 
nected to the ex- 
tremities of the 
arched connec- 
tion H, in such 
a manner as to 
move with per- 
fect ease, and in 
harmony with 
the action of the 
horse. Those 
“pad plates ” 
DD, are made 
of malleable iron 
and have pro- 
jecting eyes, HE, 
east to the main 
plate, and which 
are neatly fitted 
to the project- 
ing pivots, OC, 
on each end of 
the 
are permitted to 


connecting 


arch H, and by this contrivance the pads 


work. 

The ‘arched connection ” is also made of malleable iron, on 
each edge of which there is anelevated flange, BB, thus leav- 
ing a groove, A, which isfilledup by the tug strap F, fig. 2. 
This latter is made in one piece, and extends from one side to 
the other across the “ arch connection.” 

At this point it will be proper to illustrate the difference 
between the old adjusting pad and that of the one under con- 
sideration. In the old pads the weight of the shafts are sus- 
pended entirely upon the side pads G G, as the “tug strap” 
F terminated at K, therefore the pads are not free to ad- 
just themselves as the case required, hence it is that the old 
pad proved so ruinous to the back of the horse who had the 


misfortune to wear it. In this pad of Mr. Ives’ the whole dif- 
ficulty is overcome, and it is rendered (what the old pad pre- 
tended to be) self-adjusting. 

Now, as the “tug strap” F. fig 2, extends around over the 
top of the arched connection H, it is evident that the weight 
and jerking of the shafts is more comfortably supported by the 
horse than though it was thrown wholly upon the side pads. 
Another advantage in having the “tug straps” in one piece is, 
that there is no danger in their being pulled out. Inthe old 
mode of attaching these straps, there is nothing more than a 
light screw in the top end of each to hold it, hence it is not an 
unfrequent occurrence to have them pull out, and very often 
leave us in a “bad fix;”but when those straps are in one piece 
no such difficulty is manifested. 

Aside from the durability and perfect ‘adjusting operations” 
of this pad, it is at the same time more fanciful and pleasing to 
the eye than that of any other construction we have ever seen. 
Where a nice article of this kind is desired, the projecting 
flanges, B B, as well as the hooks and terrets, are full plate, and 
which imparts a very rich and elaborate appearance to the pad 
when made up. 

Mr. Ives (in connection with his brother Henry) has estab- 
lished a very extensive manufactory for these trees and pads, 
and in a very short time they will be prepared to furnish either 
the tree or the pad complete to any extent, and at such rates 
that cannot fail to bring them into general use. The attention 
of the coach and saddlery hardware merchants should be par- 
ticularly directed to the introduction of this improvement. 
They manufacture several other patterns of tree on this plan, 
which we will illustrate hereafter, and, if possible, make known 
the prices at which they will be sold. 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


There were about one thousand imperfect copies of the Feb- 
ruary issue sent out, which we had no knowledge of until they 
were done up ready for the mails; and as it was at a late day, 
we could not withhold them from our subscribers until another 
issue could be obtained. We were therefore compelled to let 
them go as they were (temporarily) until such time as we 
could reprint and replace them. We will be ready to furnish 
perfect copies to those of our subscribers who have had the 
misfortune to receive damaged ones, in the course of a month, 
when we shall take it as a special favor if every one of our 
subscibers will give us notice of the receipt of imperfect num- 
bers and return them at our expense. 
+0 GP $$$ $_____—_ 


Brown Patent.—It would seem from the very important 
recommendations which Mr. Brown publishes in this number of 
the Magazine, that his bugey is fast becoming a favorite 
among the riding public. His buggy is certainly very simple 
in its mode of construction, strong, and lighter than any other 
form of pleasure vehicle now made. We sincerely hope he 
may receive that success in his patent which the improvement 


so richly merits. 
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C. COWLES & CO. 


One of the most popular inquiries at this office, by way of 
correspondence, is, ‘‘ Where can we purchase those carved car- 
riage parts? Ihave been fre quently told,” says the inquirer, 
“that buggy seats of any size and dimensions can also be 
bought,” and asks, “ where can they be had ?” 

Messrs. C. Cowles & Co., of New Haven, are doubtless the 
most extensive operators in this department in the United States. 
Carriage parts of any kind or style of finish can be purchased 
at this house, of such materials and at such prices that cannot 
fail to meet the approbation of all who may feel disposed to 
give them their patronage. They also manufacture a most 
beautiful style of carved trotting body, and offer them to the 
trade at a price which is certainly far below the figure at which 
they can make them. In this establishment there are men em- 
ployed the whole year round, whose duty is naught else but 
carving; and by the aid of machinery, in addition to this, there 
is no mystery in the fact that these men can furnish wood works 
at a lower rate than the carriage-maker can produce them in his 
own shop. 

Messrs. C. & Co. are not only largely interested in this 
department, but they are likewise very actively engaged in the 
manufacture of every article of plated and metal Carriage 
Trimmings, from the brass nail to the most elaborate coach 
lamp. 

The process of making those curtain frames as we there saw 
it, is very ingenious, and the rapidity with which they are 
blocked out, explains at once the mystery of the low price at 
which they are sold. 

The process of making Clips for Axles, is far superior to any 
thing of the kind we have ever before witnessed, and it is from 
this fact that Clips are bought at such reduced prices from this 
house. We take pleasure in referring our readers to their ad- 
vertisement in this No. 


+2 > 
A NEW FIRM. 


By referring to our Directouy in this number of the Maga- 
zine, it will be observed that Messrs. Hannah & Storm are 
successors to Mr. Charles Pearl, long and favorably known as 
a very extensive manufacturer of Carriage Bands and Silver 
Mountings. 

From a brief interview we had with the present proprietors, 
we are satisfied that this mammoth establishment will lose none 
of the lustre given to it by the able and gentlemanly manage- 
ment of Mr. Pearl, for they are unquestionably young men of 
remarkable business talent, and of that stamp which will most 
certainly increase rather than diminish the great popularity of 
the house. Over 100,000 setts of carriage bands are made in 
this factory annually. Add to this the thousands that are 
manufactured elsewhere, and you have a pretty correct idea of 
the number of carriages made from year to year in the United 
States. Mr. Pearl is about starting a Coach, Hardware and 
Trimmng House in San Francisco, California. May the “ good 
cause prevail every where.” 


THE Proper PrLace to PurcHase HAarness.—Within the 
last three months we have received a great number of inquiries 
from the Southern and Western carriage-makers, respecting the 
proper place to purchase Carriage Harness, and asking us to 
recommend them to some house East, through the Magazine. 
Not having an acquaintance with any concern of this character, 
we are unable to reply. 

While in New York city some weeks since, we accidentally 
dropped in-at “T. Smith & Co.’s Repository of Harness,” 
(No. 54 Beekman st.,) and made a small purchase. While in 
this house we could not but admire the magnitude of the es- 
tablishment, and the unlimited extent to which it is conducted. 
This fact, in connection with the extreme low prices at which 
they sell harness of every description, warrants us in recom- 
mending this house to the favorable notice of the craft every 
where. 
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Tue Winan’s Buaay.—Those of our friends who have writ- 
ten us from Guntersville, Ala., Louisville, Chicago, Pittsburgh 
and St. Louis, respecting this novel and truly valuable “pleas- 


ure wagon,” may rest assured that it will render entire satis- 
faction. We know of no buggy better adapted for the livery 
business, or that will render better actual service than the one 
above named. We have one of these carriages in constant use, 
and which has not been idle a single day since August last. 
Its ease of motion, convenience of turning and great strength, 
are of that character that nothing short of a trial of the vehicle 
itself will impart a just idea of its true value. 

Mr. Winan has ordered a heavy lot of spring steel from 
England. When this arrives he will be prepared to fill orders 
from all parts of the country. The prices at which those car- 
riages will be forwarded will hereafter be made known through 
the Magazine. 


—><2 E> o> 
Carriage Carvinc.—We take- pleasure in referring our 


readers to the advertisement of Messrs. James H. Campbell & 
Co. Proprietors of Carriage shops will certainly find it to 
their advantage to extend to these gentlemen their patronage. 
it is our intention, from time to time, to illustrate in the Maga- 
zine the various beautiful designs of carriage carving, as pro- 
duced at this house. 


<4 © 0 
Union Crry Waren Company.—A Company of very en- 


terprising young men have just erected a large factory in Union 
City, Conn., which is to be devoted exclusively to the manu- 
facture of Hubs, Spokes, Felloes, and Wheels. From the 
amount of machinery and stock now in and about the building, 
we should judge that a heavy business will very shortly be con- 


ducted in this place. More of the new enterprise hereafter. 


+<0pe 
A New Axim In THE Fievp.—Our old friend, A. E. 


Smith, of Bronxville, N. Y., has just obtained letters patent 
for a new kind of Axle. The box is much smaller than usual, 
composed of brass. The object is to diminish friction with a 
We will endeavor to give our readers an 
illustration of this improvement soon. 


thorough bearing. 
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NAUGATUCK SPOKE MACHINE. 


Since the Blanchard machine is monopolizing the whole 
trade, we are continually in receipt of inquiries from different 
portions of the country, seeking to know whether we have any 
knowledge of some other machine that is equally as good as 
the Blanchard, and will execute the work as speedily. 


that we have just had the opportunity of inspecting a spoke | 


machine, patented by the Naugatuck Wheel Company—or at 


the inventor, we must say, there are many features about it, : 


which, in our estimation, renders it far superior to the Blanch- : 
ard Machine. It does the work smoother, and decidedly 


quicker. 


in due time, and from which our friends can judge of its con- 
struction and mode of operation. 
4 0-ED O e — 


A WHueEL Factory Burnep.—The extensive wheel factory 


of Messrs. Royer, Simonton & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, was de-| SS 


stroyed by fire in January last. We are happy to find, how- 


ever, that this misfortune to our old friends is not of so serious 


a character as some of our cotemporaries have imagined, sup 


posing, as they did, the entire factory, including the spoke, hub § 


and bending works were a// consumed. ‘Their wheel factory i 


a building separate and apart from the other works, and, con- | 
sequently, the spoke and bending factory was unharmed. The t 
wheel shops are by this time in full operation, and it is the in- } 
tention of the proprietors to conduct this branch of their busi- 5% 


ness more extensively than they have ever before done. The 
rapidly increasing demand for their wheels prompts them to 
make this enlargement. 
SKE 
Jno. Tennis & Co.—Messrs. Tennis & Co., of Cleveland, 
Ohio, have just received a large and well selected stock of all 
descriptions of Coach Hardware and Trimmings, which is now 
open for the spring trade, and will be sold on the most favor- 
Our western readers should bear this in mind. 


able terms. 


ep ere 


THe Fry-Lear.—In each number of this issue, we have 
inserted a small plate of engravings—one a front view to plate 
No. 9, and an extension top for plate No 10—which the 
reader is requested to cut out and attach to the drawings for 
which they are intended. This is done by merely pasting the 
top edge of the fly-leaf to the plate, so that it can be raised 
up, and thereby show two views in one drawing, as explained 
in the “ Explanation of the Drawings.” 
<0 


(257 “A man is not without honor save in his own country 
and among his own kindred.” So we have thought and be- 
lieved; but the late compliment bestowed upon us by over 
forty of our brother mechanics in this city, as subscribers to 


the Magazine, fully demonstrates the oft repeated assertion, 


The President of this Company has promised us an / 
illustration of the machine, which will appear in the Magazine = 


For the Coach-Makers’ Magazine. 
RARE CHANCE FOR CARRIAGE-MAKERS. 
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I now offer for sale or rent all my shops situated in Milford, 
Hillsborough county, N. H., on the most reasonable terms. 
The size of the shops are as follows: Paint Shop, length 
61x40 feet, two stories high, with Trimmers’ Shop, Counting 
Room and a large Repository underneath, with all the modern 
improvements for hoisting and doing work; Blacksmith Shop 
61x28 feet, built of split: stone, with a never failing well of 
water, with pump in the same, and all necessary improvements 
for doing work to advantage. The Wheel-Wright Shop, 46x’ 
34, 2 two stories high, with a cellar and Lumber Rooms for 
the same, well finished and furnished for doing business. The 
establishment is well stocked with dry lumber of the best qual- 
ity, and all the other departments are furnished with the best of 
stock. Ihave employed from twenty to thirty men at a time, 
and have had a large and increasing business from the South 
and West. My shops are very pleasantly situated in one of 
the most beautiful villages in New England, only 25 rods from 
the depot of the Milton Railroad, and 50 miles from Boston, 
with three trains per day. In consequence of the increased 
demand for my Patent Malleable lron Carriage Castings, I must 
be absent from my home several years that I wish to make this 
change in my business. Immediate possession given if desired. 

GHORGE KENNY. 

Miuirorp, Hillborough county, N. H. 
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Ives & Parpre MAnuracturrne Co.—This Company has 
a very extensive Factory near New Haven, which is wholly 
devoted to the manufacture of Carriage Bands and every va- 


that “there are exceptions to all rules. 


riety of Silver Mountings. See advertisement. 
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This fellow picks up chips, as pigeons peas.—SHAKsPEARE IMPROVED. 


Tue New Omnitpus— An Eneuisn Invention. — Occa- 
sionally we receive information from across the “big heaving 
pond” of something new in the way of vehicles for the con- 
veniences of the dear public. It strikes us, however, that these 
‘startling inventions” soon fall into disfavor, and the contrivers 
soon resort to their old plans again. In our own country the 
omnibus has changed but a very little in its form of construc- 
tion since its first introduction among us some twenty years 
We have long thought that some better mode of con- 


For the pur- 


since. 
struction was demanded by our progressive age. 
pose of aiding in prompting some of our industrious inventors 
to action, we give the following from a cotemporary journal : 

“An improved omnibus is coming into vogue in London. 
It will contain a door on each side, so that one need never step 
into the muddy streets, but may alight directly on the curb- 
stone. It will be furnished with umbrella stands, preventing 
the disgusting annoyance of wet umbrellas. Improved lamps, 
such as are used in railroad cars, will illuminate it at night. 
Indicators on the top of the carriage will inform the public 
whether any, and if seats are vacant, how many. An alarm 
will be within reach of the passengers, and a powerful patent 
brake. Improvements here are not tolerated in the omnibus 
line. We cling to the old, leaky, rattling, crowded, rocking 
stage that was well enough ten years ago.” 

Notwithstanding what our cotemporary says about improve- 
ments not being tolerated in the omnibus line here, if we are 
to believe the recent American visitors to Europe, our public 
conveyances are now, and for many years have been, superior to 
any there; still we are convinced there is an opportunity here 
offered for some ingenious Yankee “to put money in his 
purse ” by making some essential improvements. 

A Wacon-Maxine Potyc¢amist.—From the San Fran- 
cisco Herald of Dec. 4th, we find that one Lorenzo H. Hatch, 
a wagon-maker by occupation, in Utah, has so far overstepped 
the bounds of prudence as to take one more wife than the laws 
of civilized society allow. The Mormon leader, Brigham 
Young, is cursed with only sixty-eight. We mention the facts 
to exhibit the great disparity in Zuxuries between the Mormon 
Governor and a poor, miserable wagon-maker in the same place. 


The great mystery in this case is how Mr. Hatch is able to 


their fares were sufficiently high enough to warrant their going 
to the trouble of keeping their coaches clean, and told them 
very plainly that he was determined to countenance no others. 
We have much reason to think that our recent article on Hack- 
ney Coaching in New York, has had its proper influence with 
his Honor. 

A “Hansom Cas” 1n New York Crry.—A cab con- 
structed in the English fashion, called a ‘‘ Hansom,” made its 
appearance among the turn-outs in Broadway on New Year’s 
day. It is a sort of double-wheeled, barrow-shaped thing, with 


the body hanging quite low. The driver sits perched up be- 


hind with the lines extending over the top. It is designed for 
one horse, and the fare for individuals will be lower than by the 
hackney-coach. Should this English exotic become popular, 
it will create quite a revolution in the mode of transporting 
passengers through our large cities. 

New York Prices or CarriaGe Hirt on New YEAR’S 
Day.—The day in New York being remarkably pleasant, it 
had a very sensible effect on the prices demanded by the livery 
stable keepers. Compared with last year, they were reasonable. 
Three dollars per hour was the charge for a coach; a single 
horse and buggy could be had for ten dollars from noon to 
night. 

A CockNEy CoacuMan’s LETTER TO HIS EMPLOYER.— 


“Honor? Zur 

“T’m sorry to hinform you that the carrige 
and the osses has met with an haccidint and is tumbled down a 
preceippice and its a mussy as I didn’t go too. The preccip- 
pice isn’t very deep bein not above heighity feet or therabouts 
the osses is got up but is very bad—the carrige lies on its back 
and we can’t stirit nohow. Mr’. is very kind, and has 
lent above a hundred niggers, but they ain’t no more use than 
cats at liftin. Plese Zur come and see whats to be done. 

“Your Humbel Servt 
Hegel ant Kebioy 


+0 i> e>—— 
Pratt & Lirchwortu, Burrato, N. Y.—These very ex- 
tensive dealers in Carriage Hardware and Trimmings, are “ on 
the carpet ” for the Spring trade with a splendid stock of new 
goods. 


The carriage maker can desire nothing in his line that 
he will not find in great abundance and variety at this house.. 


<< 


PAINTING DEPARTMENT, 


support more than one from the profits of his business, except 
that he be more fortunate than his craft generally. 

THe Mayor versus Dirty Hacks.—Mayor Wood, just after 
election in December last, had the courage, when a portion of 
the hackmen made application to him for a renewal of their i- 
censes, to refuse them such renewal on the ground that their 
vehicles were too dirty and greasy to satisfy the public, whose 
conveniences they were bound by their licences to study. This 
being the first time in their lives in which they had been re- 
fused a renewal, they were completely astonished, and went 


WINGED HOUR GLASS. 


away ina great rage. The Mayor very justly thought that 


The above engraving represents an ancient hour glass, with 
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: i 
ral _ wings, ribbon, and scroll—an ornament, no doubt, suited to PLAIN PAINTING—SERIES NO. 1. 
II the go-ahead, enterprising spirit of “Young America” at the 


Ce present time; to such we respectfully inscribe it. CHEMISTRY OF COLORS, &C. 


The ribbon should be painted . ; ; 
} light blue, and graded in the fol- I must still urge the fact upon the consideration of the 


lowing colors, viz:—Three parts reader, that the author of this series has no intention of taking 
silver white, with one part perma- it upon himself to instruct experienced coach painters ; but if, 
nent blues, well mixed ; then put by chance, he should succeed in throwing an additional light 
in the dark shades with clean per-|"POM some old thing, or touch upon some new point hitherto 
manent blue, blending the edges of unknown, he will feel gratified at the fact of having sueceeded 
the shadows nicely, and touch the|!” contributing his mite to the repository of art. Yet, 
upper edge with a fine white line, while we doubt our competence to the task, Hope whispers 
which will add much to the effect, |that our efforts may be to some degree crowned with success ; 
and like the mariner upon the fated coast, we hug the phan- 
tasy, and follow its silvery accents. 

The time was, when the artist and the mechanic distrusted 
everything which they had not seen practiced ; but this state of 
things, together with the ignorance and prejndice that occa- 
sioned it, has been banished by the general thirst after scientific 
knowledge that characterizes the A merican people of the pres- 
ent century. 

Every mechanic of eminence or promise, seems at present 
fully aware of the fact, that his own experience and practice 
can alone supply him with facts which come within his own 
narrow range of observation and practice; while the perusing 
of a well written treatise enables him to combine his own ex- 
the amateur to judge correctly perience with that of others, and profit by it accordingly. 
which process can be brought to Wuire Leap.—The white color generally used in coach 
bear with the best effect. We|Paimting, and which forms the best body of all opaque col- 
ors, is a sub-carbonate of lead, consisting of 85 parts pure 
lead, and 25 parts carbonic acid. ‘The common kinds of this 
article are called white lead, the purer, of course, the very best 
of flake white. The following is the way in which it is pre- 
pared :—Take some narrow strips of lead and wind them into 
reels, leaving a small space between every fold, so that none of 
the surfaces may touch; place those rolls in earthen pots up- 
held in such a manner as not to sink over half way to the bot- 
tom of the vessels. Vinegar is then poured into the pots until 
the surface nearly touches the coils; those pots are then cov- 
ered tight and placed where they will be subject to the action 
of a moderate heat, until the lead is reduced to a complete 
calx, which when dried will become very solid. If you then 


Color the wings with dark and 
light shades of burnt amber, or 
senna. The framing of the glass 
orange, shaded with burnt senna 
or carmine. The best imitation 
of glass may be made with a natu- 
ral tint—three parts white, and 
one part ivory black, touching up 
the high lights with clean white. 
This ornament should be ap- 
plied in tube or oil colors, for all 
designs do not work well in dry 
colors; a little practice will enable 


presume that such of our readers 
as have lately become acquainted 
with the new process, will, with 
this announcement, come to the 
conclusion that dry-color orna- 
menting is of but little conse- 
quence after all, since it fails* to 
cover the entire ground; but this 
isnot the case. In the painting of 
scrolls, flowers and fruits, it is the 
quickest, simplest and most effect- 
ive method of applying them. 


: find that the process has not been continued long enough, 
Selo man Narita knock off the calcined surface, and then repeat the process 
| (DRY COLOR. ) until the whole is reduced to the same chalky condition. 


This Scroll is a very handsome| Not unfrequently is this pigment adulterated with common 
and appropriate design for the|whiting or plaster-paris, and its durability by that means 
side-pannels of Jersey Wagons, | greatly impaired. To detect this fraud, rub a small piece of 
Know Nothings, Box Buggies,|the suspected article between the fingers, and then throw it 
and Sporting Wagons, and can|upon a piece of burning charcoal; if the substance is pure, 
be used to good‘advantage upon|the whole will turn to a bright yellowish hue, forming what 
the pannels of folding Opera|painters call litherage, (oxide of lead) and in afew minutes will 
Board. When drawn upon a take the form of brilliant globules. But if adulterated with 
larger scale, the same design isjany of those white earthy substances, they will retain their 
applicable to Solid-side Express former light color, and thus show themselves by the contrast 
Wagons, to Hacks, Cabs, and/they present. ’ 
Busses. A great many painters prefer the dry lead before that which 

Direcrions.—First, coat with|is ground in oil, as they prefer mixing in the oil themselves. 
sizing, as directed in February For our part, we prefer the prepared or keg lead. In the first 
number ; then commence with car- place, itis a hard matter to find a good article of dry white 
mine, blended well upon the whole lead, and when obtained, it cannot be mixed in oil as thick as 

2 ground; touch the extreme edges that which comes prepared, for that which is mixed to the con- 
with crome green, blending in towards the carmine very deli- sistency of the keg paints will not run through common paint- 
cately, and finish at the edges with Naples yellow. mills. Another reason is, that in preparing it in small batches, 
/ Tt will be understood that this design is not intended for|it cannot be mixed alike; at one time it will dry one way, at 


oil color, but for the new enamel process described in the last the next, perhaps, more flat and chalky, causing the work to 
issue of this Magazine; a receipt that is worth many times scale off and produce the result complained of by the querist 
ce) the price of this fifty-seventh volume to any practical painter. in last number. We are confident that were the mass of coach 


© [ Norr.—Another very fine design was sent in by the Editor] painters to quit the use of dry lead, and allow the first coats to 
of the Painting Department, but which cannot appear in this| dry properly, there would be no more complaints of paint 
number, for lack of room.—Ep. AND PRoP’R. | peeling off. : 
; [ To be continued. | 
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TRIMMING DEPARTMENT. 


GERMAN DESIGN FOR COACHES. 


COACH TRIMMING IN GERMANY. 

The history of this branch of manufacture in Germany dates 
back to a very early period. The use of rudely constructed vehi- 
cles may be traced with her earliest traditions to the very time 
when those primitive tribes, the Huns, Saxons and Cimbrians 
held full and undisputed sway in the wild and romantic forests of 
Faderland. The first C spring carriage was introduced into 
Germany in about the year fifteen hundred, and was of Hun- 
garian origin ; the first coach in 1514. Since that time the 
art of coach-making has had some of its ablest representatives 
in her capital cities, Vienna, Berlin and Hamburg. In the art 
of building light carriages, however, the German States have 
made slow progress. The coach is their forte. 

For this reason, and from the peculiar organization of the 
Teutonic races, the German styles of trimming are heavy and 
elaborate, very much after the style of upholstery work. The 
tools, the patterns, the manner of work, are characteristic of 
this peculiarity. His knives are fashioned like pruning hooks ; 
his hammer is heavy and provided with a tack lifter ; in fact, 
everything with which he operates is ponderous, for in their 
selection the quality of metal and their durability affects his 
choice more than the matter of lightness and convenience. Yet 
the German trimmers are very ingenious, and often very orig- 
inal in their designs. 

Ofthe German trimmers in the States, there are but few who 
are not at the same time harness makers and upholsters, and it 
is generally many years before they can be induced to east aside 
their lumbersome and antiquated tools for those that are lighter 
and more modern. From the German books treating upon the 
art and mystery of coach-making, very little clue can be ob- 
tained relative to the real condition of the business there, aside 
from drafts and the very simplest class of details, so very ru- 
dimental that they entirely fail to interest the experienced work- 
man ; hence, such as have never traveled in Europe are thrown 
upon their own sagacity to study the character of heir repre- 
sentatives and the merit of their models, who would come to 
any definite conclusion relative to the professional eminence of 
German trimmers at home. 

In the model above illustrated, one can perceive at a glance 
the peculiar characteristic of their tastes. The back is com- 
posed of broad, simple diamonds, as is the side quarters, made 
of silk and stuffed in the lightest possible manner. The top 
rest-cushion is heavy and luxuriant. The back light is set in’ 
the center of a large plain oval, and covered with a small mov- 
able cover, which is cushioned to correspond with the back and 
rest-cushion. ‘The seat cushions are upholstery to the last de- 
gree, having soft fronts and being cross tufted, and the side 
quarter, ornamented with a wallet. German coaches seldom 
have a side light in the back quarter, as it would neither suit 
their ideas of seclusion or of massive magnificence. This would 
lighten the appearance and expose its occupant to the gaze of 


every postillion that passed, a thing that would be insufferable 
to a German of rank. The style of holders used by German 
coach trimmers is very similar to those used on the same class 


jof work in New York city: a woven one attached at the top 


with a rosette, and ornamented with a gimp or ivory slide. In 
the April No. we shall illustrate the Spiral Roll and the 
hanging ‘ ear-cushion.” 

| [ To be continued. | 


IRONING DEPARTMENT, 


This rather origi- 
nal design for a light 
dash, was contribu- 
ted by N. D.-C. of 
Piqua, O. The top 
rod and handles are 
intended to be neat- 
ly plated, and at- 
tached to the body 
of the dash by an eye that fastens to a light top from the 
ack side. The double end is intended to be covered the same 


as the body of the dash, and finished at the outer edge with a 
neat binding. 


Fig. 2 is a plain 
and substantial, but 
rather new form of a 
dash-rail, appropri- 
ate for 
buggies, phetons, 
or light family car- 
riages. It attaches 
in the same manner 
only is covered. 


s the one above described, but the centre 


No. 3 represents the dot- 
ted outline of a ‘“ Prince 
Albert,” intended to il- 
lustrate the side handles 
and back brace. The 
main peculiarity about 
the latter, is the light 

; scroli-branch that strikes 
downward and attaches to the body as acounter brace. The side 
handle was also contributed by our Piqua correspondent. It 


combines a pad-iron and side-handle, in a very ingenious and 
original manner. 


No. 4.—A rather unique, but very original design for a stay, 
drawn to accompany the cuts Nos. 2 and 3. This style we 


consider as being easy and elegant, but quite elaborate. 
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CRISTALIZATION OF WROUGHT IRON. 


A correspondent of the Miners’ Magazine, in a late issue, 
advances some new and curious theories relative to the crys- 
talization of wrought iron. He contends that certain processes 
of manufacture and subsequent use have a tendency to im- 
part magnetism, and that magnetism renders it crystaline, and 
thereby causing it to become brittle, and liable to snap like 
glass, with the least strain or concussion; and in support of this 
theory, cites many facts that are novel and interesting : 


torsions, wrought iron has a tendency to assume a crystaline 
state, and becomes brittle; this change may also be produced 
by magnetism and heat, and by the process of manufacture. 
The shocks which the axles of road vehicles experience in 
use sometimes occasion this change, though the process must 
be very slow when compared with that of railway axles. The 
wheels of cars and locomotives being fixed to the axle, and the 
axle rotating, is much more liable to this change from two 
causes. Where the wheel is of cast iron, the different vibra- 


“That certain causes produce a change in the iron, by which| tions of the two different materials seem to facilitate this change, 


its strength is greatly diminished, and its fibrous quality de- 
stroyed, without any perceptible external change, the observa- 
tions both in England and France leave us no room to doubt ; 
and it is of the first importance that these causes should be 
well defined, and, if possible, the time during which wrought 
iron can be subjected to them without incurring risk of frac- 
ture, determined by observation and experiment.” 

It has been satisfactorily proven, that ‘this change is also often 
produced in iron by hammering it when below a welding heat, 
and in forging intricate pieces of iron work, the ends have fre- 
quently been jarred off while the others were being hammered. 
The larger the piece of iron is, the more difficult it is to keep 
it at an uniform heat. 

Mr. Hood, at a meeting of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers in England, stated that a large anchor, which had been 
in store for more than a century, at Woolwich Dock, and was 
supposed to be made of extremely good iron, had been recent- 
ly tested as an experiment, and had broken instantly with a 
comparatively small strain. The fracture presented large crys- 
tals. In this case, Mr. Hood believed that this effect was 
produced by magnetic influences dependent on the length of 
time the iron had been in the same position. 

Mr. Low stated that at the gas works under his direction, 
wrought iron fire-bars, though more expensive, were generally 
preferred. A pan of water was kept beneath them, the steam 
from which would speedily cause them to become magnetic. 
He had frequently seen these bars, when thrown down, break 
into three pieces, with a large crystaline fracture. The same 
change may be produced in any piece of wrought iron, by heat- 
ing and rapidly cooling it by dipping it in water for a few times. 

Concussion alone, if long continued, will produce this 
change. <A small bar of good tough iron was suspended, and 
struck continually with small hand hammers, so as to keep up 
a constant vibration. ‘This bar, after this experiment had been 
continued for some considerable time, became so exceedingly 
brittle that it entirely fell to pieces, under the light blows of 
the hand hammers, presenting throughout its structure a highly 
crystaline appearance. 

We have lately learned from an English paper, that ‘Mr. 
Nasmyth’s wrought iron gun has proved a complete failure ; and 
this, not on account of the mechanical difficulties which had to be 
encountered—formidable as they were—but from an unexpected 
peculiarity in the material employed, when brought together in 
so large a mass as was necessary for Mr. Nasmyth’s purpose.’ 

The explosion of the large wrought iron gun on board the 
United States ship PRIncEToN, some years since, was doubt 
less owing to the same cause. . 

The cold hammering of railway axles sometimes produces 
crystalization in the same manner as in the experiment just 
cited. In order to test this, Mr. Nasmyth subjected two pieces 
of cable bolt iron to one hundred and sixty blows between sways, 
and afterwards annealed one of the pieces for a few hours. 
The unannealed piece broke with five or six blows of the ham- 
mer, showing a crystaline fracture, while the annealed piece 
was bent double under a great number of blows, and exhibited 
a fine fibrous texture. The fracture of axles of locomotives 
and cars is not uncommon, and many lives have been destroyed 
by this accident, which has frequently happened in the ordinary 
working of the road, without any increase in the average load 
or speed, and without any previous sign of weakness. The 
experiments published show that when subjected to shocks and 


and in this country, where cast iron car wheels are to a great 
extent used, the fracture generally takes place close to the 
wheel. Owing to the rapid rotation of the axles, they be- 
come highly magnetic, and there seems to be a close connection 
between magnetism and crystalization. The presence of steam 
seems to have an influence in producing this change, owing, 
perhaps, to the development of electricity, and this may have 
a great effect upon the axles of locomotives. 

The severe winters of New England, as well from the action 
of frost on the iron axle, as from its effect in making the track 
rough, doubtless has a tendency to hasten the process of crys- 
talization, and to produce fracture in axles affected by this 
change. , We have known of the fracture of the axles of the 
driving wheels of two locomotives occurring on one road in 
New England in one week, during the month of February, 
1856. One of them was broken close to the wheel, and the 
whole surface, from the center to within an eighth of an inch 
of the circumference presented a bright granulated appearance ; 
a narrow rim, extending round the whole axle, looked smooth and 
of a duller color, as though it had been fractured for some time. 

From the fact that this process of crystalization appears to 
begin in the center of the axle, and from a belief that the effect 
of the blows and concussions which an axle receives would be 
greatly diminished if the axle were made hollow, this plan has 
been tried upon several English roads, with highly encouraging 
results. A hollow and solid axle have been run hot in a lathe 
for two hours, without oil, at a speed corresponding to twenty 
miles an hour traveling; the solid journal broke off with 179 
blows, quite short and crystaline ; but the hollow journal would 
not break transversely, and longitudinally in several places, 
with four hundred blows, without any appearance of change in 
the texture of the iron.” 

There seems but little room for doubt, that wrought iron, 
under certain peculiar circumstances and modes of treatment, 
may undergo a change by which its strength and tenacity may 
be materially injured if not entirely destroyed; and we hope 
that the subject may continue to receive that attention from 
the hands of the scientific, that the interests of society and the 
good of iron workmen demands; for if, as the feregoing facts 
indicate, the carriage and custom iron workmen must meet and 
baffle these subtle agencies, a new era is to be introduced in 
the history of the art, which will give a high and scientific tone 
to the trade little dreamed of in the past, and one which, like 
Charity, may “ cover a multitude of sins.” 

——— te a 8 
WANTS. 

Wanrev.—J. Patton, of Detroit, wants a first class Ironer,to commence 
work soon. : : 

Wantep.—A. Miller, of Bellefountaine, O., wants a Body-maker, im- 
ghee & Brothers, of Bellefountaine, O., want. a good 
‘Painter—one who can stripe and ornament. 

Wantrep.—Hunt & Co., of Urbana, O., want a general workman at 
FE ee aa tt & Co., of Tiffin, O., want two Coach Painters ; 
one a first class striper and ornamenter. ‘ 

Wantep.—A young man of good habits and rare mechanical accom- 
lishments wants a situation as Carriage Ironer, in a good shop, but as near 
to Columbus as possible. ; 

Wanrep.—A first class Eastern coach and carriage Trimmer wants a 
situation in a good shop. Best of references given. Address C. W. 
era ek first class Carriage Ironer, to whom the highest wages 
going will be paid, and a permanent situation JOHN PATENT. 

Derroit, Mich., March 4th, 1857. 
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the advantage of sustaining a medium through which improve- 
ments can be discussed and inventions heralded ; one might as 
well discuss logic with a madman. He will denounce them as 
humbugs and catch-pennies. Could a ray of sunsnine penetrate 
to the dark chambers of his soul, he would freeze it to an icicle. 
He stalks through the world, unwedded to the socialities of art ; 
an unapproachable iceberg ; a man, who, in the language of Dr. 
Johnson, “has fell in love with himself, and has not a rival upon 
earth.”’? He dies as he has lived, a ranting bigot, and an ego- 
tistical ass. Reader, did you ever see such an one? We have 
seen a great many. But to return to my narrative. 

I obtained a small club at Fredericktown, among the hands 
that are, and soon will be, the hands of W. G. Gibson, and shall 
look for a reinforcement as soon as the scattered legion obtains 
possession of the new shop in the spring. 


AT MANSFIELD 


The interests of the Magazine were seconded by the co-ope- 
ration of that jolly, side-shaking piece of humanity, Mr. Christo- 
pher ; a man whom coach-makers can always meet with interest, 
tor he is not only a liberal hearted and intelligent man, but one 
who respects the rights and dignity of his workmen. 


AT WOOSTER 


The establishment of Mr. Wilhelm was the first point of at- 
tack, where the truth of the adage, ‘‘ to the victor belongs the 
spoils,’’ was verified in the fact of my bearing off as a palm, a 
small club, and an order for charts. 

Wending my way up South street, I soon found myself among 
a bevy of old friends and patrons. Many thanks are due to Mr. 
Biestle, the proprietor, and his gentlemanly foreman, for their 
assistance in forming a club, and their encouragement in giving 
a prompt and liberal order for charts. 


FROM THENCE. 


Flying sparks, and dust and cinders, 
Coming in at doors and windows : 
Bad hotels, and awful eating, 

Rum hack-drivers, death on cheating ; 


C othes begrimed with grit and gravel, 
This is what wx catch, who travel. 

Massillon is literally dead to carriage-making, and rather hol- 
low-stomached generally. It would be well if her New York 
friends would give her the benefit of a high mass. 

Canton, though more on her own bottom than her sister 
town, boasts a far larger sale of pale brandy than of carriage 
work. 

It is hopeful, however, that Messrs. Miller & Oyer may suc- 
ceed in waking up “ Sleepy Hollow ”’ in the spring. 


AN INCIDENT 


Finally occurred, to furnish food for reflection, and enliven 
the monotony of ‘riding on a rail.’’ A young man, apparently 
very intelligent, sat upon the rear seat, with whom I had kept up 
a spirited conversation during the jaunt. The cars finally stopped, 
and I noticed that he appeared listless and strange. At length 
he looked around, and perceived that I was addressing him, 
when he informed me that he was deaf, only as his auditory 
nerve was stimulated by the agitating noise and motion of the 
train. When the train was again in motion, his hearing re- 
turned, and our conversation turned upon the strangeness of the 
phenomenon. He was a machinist, stopping at Alliance. The 
noise and din of the machine shops had so acted upon his nerves, 
that it had been stamped indelibly upon him in the form of a 
physiological impression. He could hear the same roar night 
and day, x 


Like the grim spectre, which the heated brain, 
Conjures in darkness, from its phantom plain. 


_To dispel the illusion was impossible, and it appeared to 
him that this phantom sound prevented his hearing what passed 


around him. Medical skill had administered in vain, and he had 
finally concluded that his case was hopeless. It seems that the 
concussion upon his auditory nerve had deadened_ his nervous 
sensibility, and, from being an impression, it had become an in- 
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voluntary instinct. Sound is produced by atmospheric vibration, 
and any weakness or palsy of the auditory nerve, which produ- 
ces a tremor, is, to the afflicted one, a veritable sound; hence 
our friend’s malady. The motion and sound imparted a stimu- 
lus which quickened the nerve, and threw it under volitionary 
control. Solitude and quiet will alone restore him. He thanked 
me for my solicitude, and we parted at Alliance, while I jogged 
leisurely along towards 


RAVENNA. 


Here are two flourishing establishments, one by N. D. Clark 
& Co., the other by the Ravenna Carriage Company. But, for 
the present, I will close. In my next I shall give an outline of 
coach and carriage making upon the Reserve, the “‘ Yankee 
Land ’’ of the West. Mee Gir 


CHAPTER II. 
COACH-MAKING ON THE RESERVE——INCIDENTS. 


There is an overland streak of terra firma that commences 
about on the Pennsylvania line, and runs westward through the 
very heart of the Reserve, which is thickly studded with flour- 
ishing carriage factories. So, starting from Ravenna with a club 
of twenty-three names, orders for charts, &c., | made my way 
via Hudson and Twinsburgh, to Talmadge—old Talmadge ; 
the land of steady habits, where politics is religion, and religion 
is law. Who has not heard of this antique little eight-cornered 
seven-by-nine town ? with scarcely a sufficient number of houses 
to form a quorum, but with a coach factory that commands a 
heavy southern trade. This is the castle of Messrs. Oviad & 
Sperry ; no more extensive, however, than those just Jeft behind 
in Ravenna, but more novel, on account of its peculiar location. 

Passing from thence over the most profoundly interesting road 
imaginable, and in company with the ‘‘better half,’” we made our 
way to Cuyahoga Falls, expecting to take the cars ; but alas! 
this was Friday ; the trunk was in the baggage room, locked up 
securely, and the captain was at the switches. It requires forti- 
tude to stand and cooly see a train depart, especially upon a one- 
horse railroad, when it is the last chance ; but I had no means of 
doing justice to the cause, so I hired a conveyance and cut a 
rainy days’s shine for Middlebury. The gentlemanly proprietor, 
Mr. C. A. Collins, and his accomplished foreman, Mr. Bell, done 
up the agreeable in the most approved style, and sent me on my 
way in a better mood; but, as I said, 7 was Lriday, and I 
almost begin to feel superstitious as I contemplate the sequel. 


A MODEL TRAMP. 


The day continued rainy, so I procured a horse and top buggy, 
and attempted to force an overland march, late as it was, toa 
friend inthe country. The horse was mettlesome, the bugg 
light and-old, and such springs! Reader, did you ever ride on 
a Sprout Spring buggy? Ifso, you can appreciate my longings as 
I jolted over the corduroys, and then plunged into the deep mud. 
But one thing consoled me, and I did not hesitate to congrat- 
ulate myself upon our good fortune in securing so noble a horse. 
But the old sinner—asif to give the lie to my highfalutin—he 
stopped, pawed the mud, and utterly refused to ‘‘ went.’’ Strat- 
agem at length prevailed; we beat from side to side of the 
highway, like a ship scudding before the wind, and thus proceeded 
some distance. But at length the front wheel crushed like an 
egg shell. What then was tobe done? We were just fairly 
merged into the Coply Swamp; but no time was to be lost. 
The horse was removed, and hitched to a bush, and the luggage 
cleared from the wreck, when, all of a sudden, the horse took 
fright, got tangled in the bush, and fell broadside ; the hitching 
strap was cut, and the ‘‘ 2:40 ” picked up his crest-fallen dignity. 
Justat that moment a solitary rider, with foaming steed, galloped 
through the mud and rain towards Akron, who kindly relieved 
us of our greatest burthen—the horse. The luggage was then 
slung, by the cut strap, to the shoulders of ‘that other 
Shanghai,’’ and, hand in hand, we took up our line of march ; 
forward, of course. The darkness was now intense, and the 
gloomy old forest frowned down upon us like an angel of wrath. 
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But on we went, through rain, mud, water and brush. <A light 
was finally seen in the distance ; we entered ; but the unsophis- 
ticated inmates regarded us with evident suspicion ; so, finding 
that we had come two miles already, and had only one mile far- 
ther to go to reach a public house, we procured a lantern and 
umbrella and walked on to the tavern. Here a fine repast and 
the lethean influence of Old Morpheus soon conluded the farce, 
and banished its sad remembrances. Reader, can you beat that? 
Many of you can, no doubt, tell hard tramping yarns, but did 
you ever pass through such a tramp, and with a wife for a part- 
ner? But to my narrative. 

At Wadsworth I was greeted by a host of friends, but by 
none more cordially than by Beach & Traver, the gentlemanly 
proprietors. 

At Medina I met with our worthy friend E. Briggs, who, 
finding that every body else was taking the Magazine and order- 
ing charts, fell in the ranks and ‘‘ followed suit.” 

At Wellington I was pleased to notice the flourishing estab- 
lishment of KE. Tripp. Also at Elyria, that of J. A. Topliff. 

What a string of shops! the reader will be ready to exclaim. 
Yes, the Reserve is a great country for carriage-making, and 
you need not feel surprised when I tell you that on the whole 
overland route through the interior of the Western Reserve, no 
shop failed to furnish both a club and an order for charts ; for it 
is just what any good shop will find it to their interest to do. 


CLEVELAND 


Can boast of some very good carriage factories. Vannest, 
Shipherd & Dicker, in the old stand of A. W. Hulbert, furnished 
a club of 14, and an extensive order for charts. They are en- 
terprising business men, and gentlemen in every particular. 
Friend Lowman, at the new brick, is an old wheel horse and 
wellknown. H.F. Dayton drives a snug carriage business in 
connection with the new Patent Wheel Company, which he has 
lately taken an interest in. Drum & Rapperb don’t take the 
Magazine, though the latter has some facilities for borrewing. 
Can’t afford it, I suppose ; income too small—hands can’t read 
English, or some other excuse equally valid. 


AC ONS Pim A CY —— © O'OUL.. 


Inashop not many miles from Cleveland, a gassy son of the 
mother church, sir named ‘ Pat,’ entertaining no friendly feel- 
ings towards the Magazine agent, personally, attempted to raise 
a conspiracy, but being too timid to face the music, deserted 
his bench and retired, consequently the programme was not car- 
ried out. It is seldom that | find myself treated even indiffer- 
ently, in coach shops, and especially in trimming rooms, for 
trimmers are generally gentlemen to the last degree, who will 
never willingly wound the feelings of another, and policy alone 
should dictate proper treatment to a Magazine agent. At the 
time I entered, an elderly stranger sat at his bench, busily en- 
gaged in stealing patterns from the February pattern plate, (a 
specimen of which had been sent a short time before.) At first 
he was confused, and covered them up, but upon addressing him, 
he regained his presence of mind, and in conformity to the pre- 
viously laid plot, affected utter contempt for the Magazine. I 
did not object to his knowing more than all the editors and con- 
tributors of the Magazine, but suggested that the plate of stitch- 
ing designs alone was worth the price of the year’s subscription, 
in the time that they would save. ‘Ah,”’ said he, throwing 
himself back upon his dignity, ‘‘ I never use patterns, save of my 
own drawing, and seldom use those twice.’ I looked at the 
holes picked in the bench, and then at the speaker, and passed 
on, with a new note in my memoranda, 


FROM THENCE. 


At Sandusky I found a spoke factory, of which the reader 
will hear more through the Magazine, but, strange to say, little 
or nothing is done in the carriage line. 

Called on Sheidly & Brown, of Republic ; found them alive 
and kicking, but the side switch ‘‘bob tail” isa hard road to 
travel. 

Findley supports two large carriage shops, between which a 


club ofeleven was formed. Mr. Koons took an active part in 
inducing his hands to subscribe for the Magazine. 

At Tiffin, Mr. P. Vannest, who is also principal partner in the 
Cleveland concern, gave the Magazine a liberal and warm recep- 
tion, and manifested a very gentlemanly degree of consideration 
for its partial representative. Wenner é& Co. also ordered 
charts and Magazines. At this place I passed a pleasant time, 
and formed many valuable acquaintances. 


A SELL. 


Among the boarders at the hotel was one, a body-maker, 
late of Hudson, Ohio, who, on account of his peculiar shrewd- 
ness and drollery, had been nicknamed ‘‘Gumption.” If a 
goose was to be sold, it was always offered to our hero first. 
During the evening a number of stories were being told, some of 
them strange, but all of a grave cast. ‘‘Gumption’s’’ turn 
came, and he related the following tragical incident : 

‘There once lived a man in the town of Hudson, who was 
noted for his stubborn temper and iron will, yet he was a poor 
laborer, and daily went forth, axe in hand, to chop cord wood. 
One day, as he was standing upon an icy log, his foot slipped and 
he fell, breaking his right leg and injuring the other. What was 
to bedone? He was three miles from home, and should he 
stay, he would freeze without hopes of relief. He summoned all 
his resolution, laid the shattered limb upon a log, and delibe- 
rately cut it off with the axe! One leg was now too short, so 
he laid the other upon the same block and cut it off to match ! 
He then set himself upon his stumps and walked home with his 
axe on his shoulder as though nothing had happened.’ 

A mixed multitude of remarks followed. One thought that it 
was good enough for him—he should have known better ; 
another said that it was an act of heroism ; and another, that he 
would certainly have bled to death in amoment. <‘ Not at all, 
not at all,’’ interrupted ‘“‘ Gumption;” <‘they were both of 
them wooden legs!’’ The effect can be better imagined than 
described. 


A BAR-ROOM YARN. 


A train was passing from Mansfield to Sandusky, with a load 
of passengers, mostly destined for the intermediate stations on 
the road. The train had just started, and as the conductor was 
making his morning calls, he discovered a wag puffing ata 
cigar ; this was a breach of rule, and the stranger was ordered 
to desist, which he did, with a keen, withering glance at the con- 
ductor. In a short time the conductor passed through the train 
again, and found the stranger smoking away as usual. ‘‘S7r,”’ 
said the conductor, ‘did I not tell you to cease smoking ?’”’ 
The stranger again darted his keen, black eyes at the conductor, 
and quietly removed the weed. But, no sooner was his back 
turned, than the stranger resumed smoking; when, by a quick 
move, the conductor turned, seized the cigar, and threw it out of 
the window. ‘The stranger made no move to resent it, but fol- 
lowed him with his keen, sparkling glance, the entire length of 
the car. Just at this moment they halted at the first wooding 
station, and the conductor stepped into a grocery to obtain cigars. 
The stranger’s black eyes followed him until he had closed the 
door, when he raised, and catching the cord, gave the conduc- 
tor’s summons to start the train, and away shot the cars at light- 
ning speed. On, on, they went, past way-stations and all, never 
halting until they reached the depot in Sandusky. The passengers 
were about to mob the conductor, but no conductor could be found. 
That night at 12 0’clock, a man was seen to enter the city in hot 
haste, in search of a runaway train. The train was found, but 
the stranger had left, and has never been heard from since. 


M. G. T. 
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MAIL SPATTERS. 


Mr. Saraprr:—When will yoube out this way? Expected 
to see you last winter. We have several things in store for you, 
which will prove interesting to the readers of your Magazine ; 
now, when can welook for you? Let me know, and I will have 
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every thing in ‘‘ apple pie order,’’ to make your time pleasant 


when you get here. t Raes 
St. Louis, Mo., March 5th, 1857. 


[We are very much obliged to our old friend, for his kind 
offer and good intentions. It would certainly afford us exceeding 
pleasure to visit our friends in St. Louis, and we have not the 
least doubt but we should be very agreeably entertained ; but 
our friend must not lose sight of the fact, that an editor is not his 
own man ; his time belongs to his readers, and itis only by “‘ over 
work’’ that he is permitted to see outside of his sanctum at all. 
Consequently, we are not at liberty to say when we can visit St. 


Louis, though we hope to doso during the coming summer.—Ep. | 


Lovisvitite, Ala., March 8th, 1857. 


Mr. SaLapgex :—Could you send me one of “Silver & Dole’s 
Hub Boring Machines”’ from your city ? Sy Bol 


[ We do not think there are any in the city for sale; and if the 
demand for this machine is the same now, as it was in January 
We 
were in this house at the time above mentioned, and we did not 
notice a single machine that was finished, and on hand.——Ep. | 


last, we doubt whether one can be had at the Factory. 


CrenTReEvit.e, Ia., Feb. 20th, 1857. 


Frienp SautapEE:——I have just received the Jan. and Feb. 
No.’s of the Magazine, for the present year, and, it is needless to 
say, I am very much pleased with them. The Magazine is 
greatly improved in all respects. May you be properly rewarded 
for your worthy exertions in behalf of the American Coach Ma- 
kers. Inthe Feb. No. I see the advertisement of Selden & 
Landphere, of Erie, Pa. I am informed that these gentlemen 
are furnishing bent rims for wheels, which are made from one 
piece, thus making but one joint in the rim. Have you ever seen 
any they have made thus? and if so, do they appear smoothly 
finished and well bent ? Ihave an idea that they can not be 
bent correctly in this form. How is it? Baa: 


| We have seen quite a number of the rims manufactured by 
Messrs. Selden & Landphere, and we must say, that we have 
never seen work better finished, or more correctly bent. We 
see no reason why rims cannot be bent just as correctly in one 
piece asin two, if the required facilities are employed.—-Ep. | 


Hunrineron, Mo., March Ist, 1857. 


Mr. Sarapee:—There was a gentleman called on me some 
few days ago, with a “Spiral Spring” for buggies, which, by 
the way, is rather a novel thing, and was very ingeniously got 
up. His object in calling was to sell me the right-—pretending 
to have a patent—but by some accident he had mislaid the doc- 
uments which makes it patent, and therefore I could not see his 
letters. He has also got a model for a new mode of adjusting 
tops—a humbug, but also patented. Now, it occurs to me that 
this “‘yank ’’ is a regular ‘shaver.’ Do you know any thing 
about his patent ? Pot 


[There is no patent on “ Spiral Springs”? for buggies, though 
there are several rejected models in the Patent Office that we 
have seen. Our Western friends had better keep ‘an eye open” 
for the ‘‘ spiral’? man.—Ep. | 


Lovisvit.e, Ky., March 10th, 1857. 
Mr. Saravesr :--I am now experimenting on an improvement 


in the old eliptic spring. My objectis to make it lighter, stronger, 


and atthe same time secure a much greater amount of elasticity 
than in the ordinary eliptic. Have you any idea that such an 
object can be attained? After seeing your reply, I will show 
you what I have done. 


| We are very naturally led to inquire if our friend is really in 
good earnest, when he asserts that he can so improve the eliptic 
as to render it lighter, stronger, and at the same time give a 
greater amount of elasticity? It can’t be done.—Ep. | 


Exrracr.—lI should write more, and perhaps attempt the exe- 
cution of an article for the Magazine, but, to tell you the truth, I 
am so desperately ‘in love,”? I can think of naught else but 
those ‘black eyes’? and the ‘pretty ribbons’? I mentioned in 
my last. ‘‘ What shall I do to be saved ?” Sy 2. eh, 

Witmineton, Del., March 8th, 1857. 


[To our friend, we would say, by all means get married, and 
then you can execute a number of articles for the Magazine in 
good shape, and with but little inconvenience. ‘T'o love, is a 
weakness you cannot very well avoid. The man who does not 
have the real love of the women inwrought in his very bones, is 
fit for any and every species of meanness ; his birth was a blun- 
der, and he ought to be kicked out of creation by old maids, 
and then compelled to hold squalling babies forever. Father 
Adam first loved our common mother, and shined up to her at 
once, so all his true children take to calico as readily as an 
Irishman takes to whisky or a duck to water. 

Take a little good advice. 
milliner’s shop is worthless, a cheat, a counterfeit, made up of 
dry goods and whalebone, and has more cotton than heart in 
her bosom ; to love such a specimen is a real calamity ; better 
go to your funeral than to have one of them. Nay, the girl that 
behaves best is the prettiest. Hearts filled with all that’s pure, 
noble and truly womanly—women who have such, are the real 
gold, and help-meets to man, not beautiful moths. They keep 
their end of the evener up to the scratch. Their house is clean 
and well ordered, their victuals well cooked, husband’s clothes 


Mind now—the creation of the 


mended, children washed and spanked, and babies taken care of. 
They spin more yarn in the house than in the street, and never 
carry their wealth, like a snail, on their backs. They never leave 
their own work undone at home, to pry into other people’s busi- 
ness. They do not withhold the sympathies of our common 
humanity from an erring sister, and at the same time pet the 
he-devil who caused her to err. They do not despise that la- 
bor which is the foundation of wealth and honor. They respect 
the aged, and never titter at their tottering steps or old fashioned 
speech. They speak kindly to them, and joy to reach for the 
staff in the corner, set the arm chair, or give an arm for them 
to lean upon. They are not afraid of dish-water or dough. 
They can be the lady in the parlor, or the accomplished house- 
wife in the kitchen. 

Such are the pretty women—it is good for man to go snucks 
with such. Single them out from the counterfeits, avoid a hell 
upon earth, and prosper ‘in all things. Love such, and never 
give them cause to regret the copartnership. Never spend your 
time at the taverns, drinking rum, or chew tobacco and spit all 
over her hearth and andirons. Such men deserve broomsticks 
and sour bread in life, and ashe-devil in Tophet. Look for small 
girls, who are made up ofa full pattern, and so shall wealth, 
honor, domestic happiness, twin babies and green old age be 


yours, and a death as calm and attractive as the ending of a 
summer day.——-Ep. | 
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EXPLANATION OF THE DRAWINGS. 


Plate 13---Saladee’s Hood-Tob Buggy-Pheton. 


The arrangement for the reception of the front wheel, when in 


the act of turning, is taken from our ‘‘ Extension Pheeton,”’ il- 
lustrated in the Dec. (’56) No. of this Magazine. 
and combination of the seat arm piece, with the front standing 


The shape 


pillar, is, we believe, a very novel idea, and withal gives the 
front a very light and easy appearance. We have designed this 
body to be constructed without the application of a “‘bottom-side,”’ 
the rocker and side being all that is required. 

But what we claim as particularly novel about this design, is 
the peculiar construction and finish of the side quarter and back 
of the body—it being of such a nature as to rendera written 
description unintelligible. We will have to call a few diagrams 
to our aid. 

The following represents a side view of the “ frame-work’’ to 
this body, and which will at once convey a correct idea of 


the manner in which we intend the body should be put together. 


The next is a back view of the same, as it appears when com- 
plete. The pannel, (as will be seen from the side view of the 
corner pillar in the above diagram,) between the two mouldings 
across the back, is straight, and finished off to imitate a “‘stick 
seat.’’ For a light curtain job, the pannel representing the seat 
may be left open, and sticks put in same as in any buggy seat, 


and thus make it very light and fanciful—Ep. 


For the Coach-Makers’ Magazine. 
Plate 14--The “Queen City Rockaway.” 
BY OVIATT & SPERRY, OF TALMADGE, OHIO. 

This beautiful design for a light and elaborately finished close 
Rockaway, though not original in its general appearance, pos- 
For 
example, the carved vine in the side, the two mouldings immedi- 


Also, 


the arrangement of the front seat, which is stationary ; together 


sesses some very fine points, that are worthy of imitation. 


ately under it, running with such easy grace into one. 


with the neatness exhibited in the scroll iron work seen on the 
body, This drawing was taken from the carriage complete, and 
is, therefore, a correct representation of the design intended. 
This carriage was finished in the most extravagant and elaborate 
manner imaginable, and cannot be sold for less than $500; 
though it is not designed particularly for such style of finish, 
as the same body can be made up (omitting the side pannels and 
close back, ) as cheaply as any other carriage of the same char- 
acter. The illustrations given of ‘‘spangle striping’’ in the 


‘Painting Department,’ will impart a correct idea as to the 
style and manner in which this carriage was finished, that being 
taken therefrom.—Hp, 


For the Coach-Makers’ Magazine. 


Plate 15---The ‘“ Arch-side Buggy.’’ 
Wueeiine, Va., Feb. 7th, 1857. 


C. W. Sataprs—Dear Sir :—Enclosed I send you a draw- 
ing, which represents a new design for a light Buggy, with arched 
side, and is one of the most simply constructed bodies that can 
be made. In making this body, I use no perpendicular pillars 
under the seat, as in the old way, as the arch is so arranged as 


This arch is made of 
three pieces of timber, with lap jomt at top corners, and lower 
ends mortised into the hickory bottom side. One bar is framed 
across the body between the right hand top corners of the arch, 
on which the hind part of the seat rests. 
When the body is being “hung up,” two long quarter inch 
bolts should be put through the end of the seat frame—one on 
each side—at the centre of the two corner pillars, and to extend 
down through the bottom side, and pass through a hole n the 
body loop. By this means the seat arch and body are all firmly 
connected together, (though the seat is first put on with wood 
screws). Another iron should be put across the body, under the 
front edge of the seat frame, with each extremity bolted to the 
bottom side, thus preventing the seat from rocking sideways. 
This makes one of the lightest and strongest bodies ever made. 
In case the cane work is not desirable, the arch could be finished 
very handily with a router pannel, and the cane represented in 
the painting, but this would not give it so light and airy an ap- 
pearance. The cane is preferable, looks better, and is cheaper. 
Speaking of the simplicity of this body, I would remark, 
(though not boastingly,) that with the stuff dressed up, I can 


to be sufficiently strong without them. 


make one of them ineight hours. After a person has made one, 
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he will see the consistency of this fact. I have made some of 

these bodies with bottom sides only, 1 inch deep, and 14 wide, 
weighing but 214 Ibs., without iron. 
Yours, respectfully, We ids 

[We look upon the Buggy above referred to, as the best thing 

of the kind we have ever presented to the readers of the Maga- 

zine, and we predict for it a very extensive circulation in a prac- 

The contributor will please accept our thanks for 


tical shape. 
the same.——Ep. | 
The Stitching Plate. 
The centre is a fine design for boot bodies. 
No.’s 2, 3, 4 and 5, are dssigns for dash corners. 
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THE MECHANIC. 


—— It is not a little singu- 
lar, that there should be 
such a small degree of 


AA : 4 : 
ike en interest manifested in the 
. a Mini, : 
| i = FA) great “world of litera- 
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N rt Qi” | ture, ’’ respecting the his- 


tory of those to whom 
we are indebted for the 
arts and inventions con- 
stituting the glory of our 
time. The pens of our 
great authors have ever 
manifested a great pref- 
erence for the record of 
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uy. the brilliant, to the good 
anduseful. Indeed, so little regard has been evinced, that a late 
foreign writer, who happened, accidentally, to be “ thrown upon” 
some incidents in the life of an eminent mechanic, considered it 
due to his fastidiousness of public taste, to claim indulgence for 
diverging into so obscure and tasteless a path of biographical 
research. But, thanks to the more general diffusion of knowl- 
edge and Christianity, this false idea is rapidly disappearing, and 
mankind are beginnining to appreciate the labor of those to 
whom we are indebted for our present unparalleled state of in- 
tellectual and social advancement. 

The memories of the benefactors of our race, in past ages, 
are often histories of wrong, and those who have labored in the 
department of mechanical invention, may truly be termed the 
martyrs of civilization. The causes producing this state of 
things, are fading away before the intelligence of the times, and 
wise and just laws are in operation to protect the defenceless. 
What a pleasing contrast there is between the sentiments ex- 
pressed by the English author above quoted, and a promi- 
nent American writer, who says, “In the great scale of being, 
which, when God began, there is no created intellience which 
approaches him [the mechanic] in dignity.’? Next to the eter- 
nal Architect—at whose bidding the vast machinery of the uni- 


verse came into being, whose cunning hand moulded the won- 
drous mechanism of our frames——he stands, creating out of the 


Look 
back upon the track of time, and what survives its wreck? Here 


airy fabric of the brain, the magic forms that never die. 


and there upon the strand, a solitary monument of literature, of 
marvelous beauty——out of the million of books which have de- 
lighted their millions of men——survives, to tell us that the rest 
have perished ; but every creation of the mechanic, from the 
first dawn of day to the present hour, exists among us. As 
time rolls on, it but widens the circle, and adds glory to the 
memory of those whose works survived them. The names of 
millions have perished, but the thoughts that they have thought 
will never die. Their blessings, like the air and light, are now 
our daily life; but, when we reflect, we know there was a time, 
when they did not exist, and that the art of the mechanic pro- 
Civilized men have reared their monuments, 
The splendid temple, whose 


duced them all. 
and worshipped at the shrine. 
lofty arches sprang into the skies, above the trees of the forest, 
and the palaces of kings, erected by a great nation, and devoted 
to them, is the world’s tribute of genius—the acknowledgment 
of the mastery of the mind. As we stand within the crystal 
walls, and gaze into its gorgeous dome, the ‘shadows of the 
mighty dead’’ in solemn pomp pass by—Archimedes, Bacon, 
Watt, Fulton, Guttemberg, Galvani, Franklin, Faricelli, Booney, 
and a host of other immortal ones ; and in shadowy outlines their 
mighty works—the printing press, the steam engine, electric wire, 
the foaming steamer, the unerring compass, the roaring cannon 
and the clattering coach. The soul drinks in the inspiration of 
the fairy scene, and we feel the dignity of our calling. Who 
would not join that glorious Brotherhood? Ah! reader, that 
path of glory is narrow and rough, and few there be who have 
strength to climb it. Envy and jealousy are too heavy a load for 
that steep ascent; oppression and wrong have no place in that 
pure region. Wealth cannot buy, power cannot command ; 
even labor itself cannot insure access there. 
must light the road, for its path is mostly through the dark 
shadows of poverty and care, of disgrace and contempt; yet 
many who have studied only in the schools of this world, and 
who confound success with merit, think that they can dare the 
fight. They have seen the magic key of go/d open the palaces 
of kings, and command the adoration of the multitude, and they 
try that means, which also fails to secure their end. 

But finally, ‘‘the strife of trade supercedes the strife of war 
and ignorance ;”’ the clash and din of arms has given place to 
the busy hum of industry, the ringing of the anvil, the melody 
of the waterfall, and the puff of the steam engine. The days 
of «tournaments ”’ are past ; the mechanic fairs are our “ till- 
ing grounds,’’ where the conflict is not for physical superiority, 
but for inventions best promoting the comforts and happiness of 
life. Although much has been done, more remains to be ac- 
This ‘‘new world” is to be a theatre of mighty 


God-given genius 


complished. 
structures for the development of resources, advancing beyond 
present conception the welfare and happiness of our race. And 
who but the mechanic will play the prominent part in this 


ereat drama ? 
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THE COACH A SYMBOL OF CIVILIZATION. possessed a more noble breed of horses, nor could the world pro- 
Reclining our arm chair—the chair editorial, we mean—we duce better horsemen than the subjects of the Pharaohs. 

were suddenly visited with such an unusual itching at our finger} From these supposed originators, the Chariot passed success- 

ends, that we felt a strong inclination to attack somebody with ively into Assyria, Babylonia, Medea, Persia, Macedonia and 

our pen—an apparently harmless weapon, some bold fellow has Greece ; among which nations it underwent but little modifica- 

declared to be more destructive than the sword, when wielded by|tion ; until at last we find it a ‘fixture ” in Czesar’s time, among 


an expert. 


Our first inclinations were, to fall a-foul of ‘‘ Mentor,”’ for his 
temerity in assuming so expressive a cognomen; of “J. R. BF.” 
for his seeming hostility to ‘‘ one of the craft,” and, as a conse- 
quence, kicking up a dust among the whole fraternity ; but, on 
reflection, our ‘sober second thought’’ led us to the settled 
conclusion, that the wiser course for us would be, to leave all 
such ‘‘ braves”’ to settle their own affairs from their own resour- 
ces, and to let them ‘‘scratch away ’’ like the famous Kilkenny 
cats, until, like them, a sorry collection of tails, (tales ?) should 
prove the only representation of those ‘‘ who once were ;’”? while 
we followed amore civilized course, and discoursed about the 
Coach as being typical of superior advancement in civilization 
among the different nations wherever it has been found. 


For our present purpose, then, we must go back to an earlier 
date than the comparatively recent one in which the Coach proper 
came into existence--when the Chariot, its precursor, was the 

“distinguished vehicle of the leading nations of by-gone ages. 
The attentive reader of our serial articles in the second Vol. of 
this publication, under the head of ‘The Ideal, Inceptive, and 
Progressive History of Coach-Making,” will there have learned 
the fact, that the Chariot—the undoubted and evident precursor 
of the Coach—was found A. M. 2289 among the ancient Egyp- 
tians, at that time the confessedly most ingenious and most ad- 
vanced in civilization of all the nations of antiquity. Of this 
we have positively evident corroborative testimony in the Sacred 
Scriptures, (Cant. 1. 8——Isa. 30. 9.) beyond which our re- 
searches are vain. God himself, by inspiration, in praising the 
distinguished Jewish Law-giver, Moses, says, he was learned in 
all the wisdom of the Egyptians. (Acts. 7. 22.) This an- 
cient and interesting people possessed an inventive genius, which 
they turned to useful as well asa profitable account. Their 
‘‘ Mercuries, ’’ says Rollin, ‘ filled Egypt with wonderful inven- 
tions, and left it scarcely ignorant of any thing which could 
contribute to accomplish the mind, or procure ease and happi- 
ness. The discoveries of any useful invention received, both 
living and dead, rewards worthy of their profitable labors.” It 
is, then, no wonder that this ambitious and intelligent people should 
have brought into existence some great invention, distancing 
altogether theirless enlightened and more barbarous neighbors. 
Among this inventive people we have no doubt the prototype of 
our modern Coach first sprang into existence. 


As the profession of arms was in great repute, and well re- 
warded——native exclusively-——the attention of ingenuity would 
most likely be directed to the production of some contrivance for 
the better and more expeditious transportation of the army and 
its material to the field of operations; and this, doubtless, was 
the primary cause of the production of the Chariot. No country 


the ancient Gaulic nations, with whom, in his expeditions, he 
came incontact. That these were a novelty in warfare to his 
followers, we have the best evidence in his Commentaries. He 
says: “‘Genus hoc est ex ESSEDIS pugne ; primo per omnes 
partes perequitant, et tela coujiciunt, atque ipsoterrore equo- 
rum, et strepitu rotarum, ordines plerumge, perturbant ; et, 
cum se inter eugitum turmas insinuaverint ex essedis desiliunt,”’ 
etc. This was in Britain, although we have every reason to 
give Germany the credit of having given birth to the Coach 
proper. Thename of the inventor is now irrecoverably lost to 
the world—of this circumstance some have availed themselves, 
and erroneously asserted that Ericthonius of Athens was the 
inventor—-but it afterwards found imitators in France, subse- 
quently in Britain, where the Chariot, as we learn above, had 
long “preceded it, and lastly in America, where improvements 
among their more modern successors have far distanced the more 
ancient practitioners of the craftin the old world. To the class- 
ical scholar, who has studied and thought attentively of this sub- 
ject, a strong conviction must have fastened in his contempla- 
tive mind, the suggestive fact, that as intelligence increased and 
progressed in its westernly direction, in the same ratio has the 
Coach been improved upon. The ‘art, mystery and occupa- 
tion’’ of the coach-builder, carries along with it a taste at once 
exalted and ennobling, to which, as a science, we have no 
idea any other art can aspire. 

When we were a boy, some thirty-five years ago, we well re- 
member——on seeing a handsome coach pass by——our fond mother 
exclaimed in our ears-—‘‘ That carriage must have been made in 
Paris’? We have very little doubt in our mind, but that she 
represented, at the time, the mind of many others—-that any 
thing particularly fine must have been imported from Europe ; 
but we then, consistent with our later convictions, denied any 
such conclusions. We believe the Coach, as made in America, 
as far exceeds that of other nations in beauty of model and finish, 
as our freedom in thought and action transcends that exercised 
in the most enlightened States of Europe. Indeed, the present 
generation of the Anglo-American race, have no necessity of 
going to Europe to learn coach-making. We have not the least 
doubt at all, but these very nations of the old world, who turn 
up their crooked noses at us, are now every day being benefited 
by the light reflected back upon them by our ingenuity. Of 
this we are certain ; every European visitor, who, before coming 
over to our shores, imagines that he is going into a land of stu- 
pidity and forests, and therefore brings along with him his clum- 
sily constructed trap, dignified by the name of a coach, only—an 
age behind us, expecting to be in advance of the times here ; 
such, we say, soon find themselves “‘ in a fix ; overcome by feel- 
ings of astonishment as great as those by which the redoubta- 
ble Rip Van Winkle is stated by Irving to have been, on awaking 
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from his long nap of some twenty summers’ duration ; and, ap- 
parently, are much in doubt as to whether it belongs to that class 
of vehicles lawfully dignified by the term coach or something 
else, and are evidently so much ashamed of their own importa- 
tions, that they are at once consigned to some obscure hiding 
place, or condemned as legitimate food for the flame, and mer- 
chandize for the scrap-iron merchant. We have borne the 
prejudice and insult of these foreign bragadocios quite long 
enough, and are compelled, in self-defence, to thrust back in 
their file-like-teeth, the self-evident fact—ruat EuropE Is AT 
LEAST FULLY TEN YEARS BEHIND THE AMERICAN COACH-MAKING 


“FRATERNITY. E. M. 8. 
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EDITORIAL LIFE. 


Persons unfamiliar with the actual details of an editor’s life 
and occupation, fancy that it is the easiest thing in the world to 
get up a newspaper or a Magazine—as the sage Dogberry imag- 
And then 
there was honest Pat, too, who thought it was ‘aisy enough 
to build a chimney——you had only to hold one brick up and pu 


ined, ‘‘ That reading and writing came by nature.” 


another under.’’ The best cure for such erroneous impressions, 


is actual experiment. We are ready to allow that it is easy 
enough to get up some papers, such as we see frequently put 
forth, the capital required being brass, scissors, paste and dam- 
aged paper. You have only to steal whatever you can lay your 
hands on, and wherever you can find it. The press of the 
~world lies before you, ‘‘ where to choose,’’ and helping yourself 
to a literary letter of marque, you can cruise wherever your 
fancy may lead the way. But we have not to do with this class 
of editors ; we speak of the true, honest, hard-working members 


of the ‘fourth estate.’’ 


“H’en Sunday shines, no Sabbath day to them.” 


Their toil is never ending. 


We were about to say, that their labors begun at early 
dawn ; but the commencement of an editor’s life is when he 
takes charge of a paper or monthly journal ; thenceforth there 
is no cessation of his toil. If he does chance to sleep, he per- 
perpetually dreams of leaders, squibs, paragraphs, news, &c. 
The leader is the first thing to be dispatched. (This is the tech- 
nical term for the principal editorial article.) Its brevity is no 
proof of its facility of composition; for if short, it must be 
sweet and pithy. But the leader after all is but a part of the ed- 
itorial labor ; it is but its commencement. 

But then the editor’s duty is not without its sunshine. He 
learns to talk to his readers, and to consider them as his real and 
constant friends; and the greater the success of the journal he 
edits, the more cheerfully he bends himself to his task. 

The success of the Coach-Makers’ Magazine is such, that it 
leaves but little more to be desired, and we therefore write for 
our army of subscribers with great cheerfulness and good humor. 
Inclination would lead us, in this connection, to point out to our 
readers some of the most prominent features of excellence, as it 
regards the efforts of our artists and contributors, but we will 
not do them the injustice to suppose that they do not appreciate 
them without prompting. 


THE ECONOMY OF GREAT BARGAINS. 

The present season is the saturnalia of shoppers. Worthy 
house-wives exult over the low price of goods in general ; young 
ladies are in raptures at the cheapness of dress fabrics ; and these 
ubiquitous females, who are the terror of shopmen, because 
they are always bargaining and never buying, actually begin to 
purchase. Every where one hears the cry, ‘What bargains 
things are!’ 


Many a good dame expatiates to her husband on 
what she thinks a providential occurrence, that when coal and 


marketing are so high, all articles of wearing apparel are so 
low. It allows them, she sagely tells him, to dress the children 
as decently as ever, in spite of bakers, butchers and vegetable 
women. She has even hopes of laying by something towards 
buying the new carpet, or purchasing a piano for Anna Maria, 
or providing for the wants of the suffering poor during the ap- 
proaching winter. In every third household, perhaps, the great 
cheapness of goods is considered a lucky help towards economy. 
Itis the burden of the ladies’ song, in parlors and sitting rooms, 
go where you will. 

But, unfortunately, in practice, the result is very different. 
Mrs. Thrifty goes out a shopping, intending to spend only a few 
dollars ; but she is tempted by one cheap article and another, 
till at last she has.purchased twice as much as she usually does 
The dealer tells her that on this silk she saves 
thirty cents a yard; that these gloves cannot be imported for 
twice what he asks; and that laces, chemisetts, embroidered - 


at this season. 


sleeves, and all that sort of thing, never were so cheap since 
Adam, and never will be again. 

The calculating customer begins at last to suspect that the 
wisest thing she can do is to lay in a stock for a year ahead ; 
and so she buys whatever she thinks ‘ monstrously cheap,’ fan- 
cying, all the while, that she is saving money, but forgetting 
that half of what she purchases will be out of fashion before she 
can wear it, and that much of the other half is dear at any 
price, because really not needed. Thus she, who wore merino 


at fifty cents, now wears silks, because she can buy them at 


seventy-five cents, yet flatters herself she can save money. 
Meantime the husband has to foot the bill, wondering in the 
simplicity of the male nature, at the odd notions which his 
wife has of economy, and perhaps heaving a sigh over his van- 
ished dream of a piano for his daughters. 

There is not a worse delusion than that of ‘ great bargains.’ 
Itis an ignis fatuus which will lead every body astray, who once 
begins to be its dupe. The ladies are by no means the only 
persons who are victimized by this Jack O’Lantern. Men are 
weak as women in regard to ‘great bargains.’ Many a strong- 
minded ‘lord of creation’ is tempted to buy a big house which 
he doesn’t want, and which he can poorly afford to pay for, 
merely because it is a ‘great bargain.” Many a carriage and 


horses are bought, because the purchaser happens to be at an 


auction, where things are going at a ‘great bargain.’ Many a 
disastrous speculation is entered into, simply because the lands A 
or merchandize, or whatever else is the object, is offered at \s 


a ‘great bargain.” We could almost say, without exaggera- 
tion, that a ‘great bargain’ is the devil’s bait, with which he 
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lures people into ruin. For the whole notion that a thing isa 
‘oreat bargain,’ because the price is low, is a fallacy, since 


nothing is cheap that we do not really want. 


SETTING TOPS. 

The article in this number on the subject of ‘setting tops,”’ 
by Mr. Mario, is decidedly an improvement on the rule given in 
the Feb. No. This brings to light one of the many good fea- 
tures in the ‘ Coach-Makers’ Own.’ 
discovered anew principle, or method of constructing a certain 
part of the carriage. He looks upon it as not only being origi- 
nal and practical, but perhaps as being perfection, and but for 
the communicative medium that the Coach-Makers’ Magazine 
has established between him and his brother, he might pass into 
the grave without ever dreaming that any one else could pro- 


Here is one brother who has 


pose an improvement on what he had discovercd in the differ- 
ent branches, or that any other fellow mechanic could suggest to 
him certain things that should be of “ lasting good.’’ 

The suggestions offered as an improvement in this new mode 
of setting bows for tops, wiil meet with a hearty approval, anda 


universal adoption. 
Ba aes ee Or aaa en ee 

fas We have just received a spicy document from our Bro. 
Stratton, in which he complains of malpractice on his “skeleton 
trotter.’’ The artist added a step where none was intended, 
and our worthy sub handed in an explanation properly belonging 
to another job. The mistake was a ludicrous one, but fortu- 
nately the style of the job was such, that any mechanic can 
easily comprehend it, without reference to the explanations ; 
hence we presume that few, save our worthy brother, will notice 
it until this apology uncaps the matter. The real explanation 
had been mislaid, and the one on file being the only one in the 
office, it was inserted without examination, as no corrections 
are deemed necessary in any of his articles. The proof was 
first read in the office, then sent to New York; but the cut of 
course was not, so that in reading proof, our assistant had no 
means of detecting the mistake. But we step into our sub’s 


boots and stand corrected. 


“p> 

WALKING oN RED Hot Inons.—Prof. Pepper recently de- 
livered a lecture in the Polytechnic Institute, London, before 
a large audience of mechanics, in which he remarked that the 
setting of the Thames on fire was no longer a joke, but a reality. 
By dashing a small bottle of sulphuric ether with a few parti- 
cles of metal pottasium into a flat cistern, a bright flame was 
produced, which illuminated the whole place. He then laid 
down four plates of red-hot iron on four bricks, and one of his 
attendants walked over them barefoot, without any injury. 
By wetting his fingers in ammonia, the Professor dipped them 
into a crucible of melted lead, and let the metal run off in the 
shape of bullets into a shallow cistern of water. 
49 GD eye 

{ae> There is said to be an oak tree near Raleigh, N. C., 
which, at the sun’s meridian, overshadows a space of 9000 feet. 
It would afford a shelter for 4500 men. 


SurcipE.—We have never felt more sad or melancholy than 
when we read the following painful notice, which we clip from 
one of our exchanges :— 


Mr. Geo. W. Watson, formerly an extensive carriage man- 
ufacturer of Philadelphia, committed suicide on Monday morn- 
ing last by cutting his throat with a razor; he died in a few 
minntes after. The deceased, who had been formerly in good 
business, but had recently exhibited symptoms of insanity, had 
been placed in the Pennsylvania Lunatic Asylum. On Sunday 
morning he was taken by his keeper to the barber shop to be 
shaved. After the operation, and while washing, he seized a 
razor with which he committed the fatal deed. The deceased 
was in his 53d year, and leaves a family. 

In the whole range of our acquaintance among the promi- 
nent men in “ our ranks,” we know of none who has won a 
more extended reputation as a carriage builder than Mr. Wat- 
son, nor one who was more universally respected by all who 


came in business contact with him. One of the brightest lights 


in our fraternity has fallen. 
a cae A gee 
SometnHing New.—A few days ago we had the pleasure of 


seeing the most novel arrangement for a spring to carriages, 
ever heard of. It is the invention of Mr. Charles McElroy, of 
Delaware, Ohio, and for which he received letters patent March 
Tth, 1857. When the buggy is completed, which is now being 
made upon the new plan, we have the promise of an illustra- 


tion of the same for the Magazine. 
Se aa ies «be yd aa Miorn eT 
DrELAYED.—The second contribution for the “Scale Drafting” 
comes to hand too late for this No. 


EDITORIAL CHIP-BASKHET. 


INE 1, ls 


This fellow picks up chips, &c.—SHaksPEaRE IMPRPVED. 


A New “Comrort” Carriage.—aAn English journal says 
“there is now to be seen in the Court of Invention at the Crys- 
tal Palace, Sydanham, a convenient two wheeled, open carriage 
for a family, called “‘Young’s Patent Comfort.” It will hold 
four persons. A lady can drive herself, sitting with her face 
to the horse, (not sideways as in the Irish car,) or, if a servant 
is required to drive, there is a removable driving seat to fix on 
the front of the carriage, so that he is separated from the fam- 
ily inside. Another novelty is a kind of double apron which 
effectually protects from the drips of the umbrella, When 
only the hind seat is occupied, this apron covers the front seat, 
and when the carriage is empty it will cover the whole carriage, 
keeping it perfectly dry in case of a shower. ‘The carriage is 
roomy, light of draught, and pleasant to ride or drive in. It 
can be made to suit any. sized horse.” Well, n-e-o-w ! this in- 
vention is indeed startling; comfort, indeed! How a two- 
wheeled vehicle can afford ‘comfort ” to either man or beast— 
especially to the latter—is confessedly mysterious to us. Per- 
haps, however, the term ‘‘comfort” should be received in a 
qualified sense from the one associated with an American’s 
ideas, and means nothing more than this: That this “new com- 
fort ” ig easy riding when compared with most vehicles in John 
Bulldom. But “we shall see what we shall see.” 
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(Q5- We are happy to learn from Mr. Ingham, whose card 
will be found in our Advertising Directory, that he is now 
receiving numerous orders for his superior hubs. We can 
assure our friends that they will find in him a gentleman every 
way worthy of their confidence, and those in want of a really 
good article are advised to give him a trial. 


[@5° Messrs. Bouron & Rurp, New Yorx.—These enter- 
prising gentlemen are very extensive dealers in every descrip- 
tion of Carriage Materials and Harness Trimmings. We 
would direct the attention of our friends to their advertisement, 
and would suggest that they would do well to call on them 
when visiting New York. Their reputation as worthy business 
men has long been established. 

A Frre TRANSLATION OF AN OLD LATIN QUOTATION BY 
ONE WHO wAS ALWaAys TOO LATE FOR THE OMNIBUS.— 
« Nemo mortalium omnibus horis sapit.” One can never hit 


the time for these confounded busses. 


LITERARY REVIEW FOR APRIL. 


“RECOLLECTIONS OF A Lire Timex,” by the author of Peter Par- 
ley’s Tales. 

This late production from the pen of S. G. Goodrich, is a 
rare emanation from a first class author. It is seldom that we 
come across so readable and instructive a work. The style is 
clear and lucid. The facts and ‘anecdotes which it comprises 
are pithy and rare, and the typographical execution unsur- 
passed. The work is embellished with numerous engravings, 
and the whole bound in two snug volumes of 550 pages each. 
For sale at the house of Randall & Aston, Columbus, Ohio. 


$3 00 for both volumes. 


“TABLE TALK OF SAMUEL. RoGErs.” 

We have just had the pleasure of an interesting chat at the 
Table of this venerable English author. This highly interesting 
work was written by an intimate friend of the author from re- 
collection and minutes taken immediately after the literary in- 
terviews in which he was privileged to indulge, and is com- 
posed of amusing and instructive gossip, short anecdotes, 
chaste reflections, original criticisms, logical disquisitions, nar- 
ratives, witticisms and puns. The whole comprises a gem of 
English literature which should adorn the book case of every 
working and thinking man’s library. Finely bound in muslin 
and gilt, it contains 350 pages of beautifvlly printed matter, 
and will be sent by mail, post paid, to any part of the States for 
$1 25. Address Randall & Aston, Columbus, Ohio. 


“ VIOLET; or, THE Cross AND THE Crown.” A new nov- 
elet by the authoress of “Two Lives; or, To be and to seem 
to be,” ‘ Charms and Counter Charms,” &c., &e. 

This work assumes the style of a religious romance. Its sen- 
timents are chaste, the moral noble and humanizing, the char- 
acters high and life-like, and, upon the whole, the work is rather 
attractive, and seems to have a ready sale among the better 
class of readers. It contains 448 pages of matter, and can be 
obtained in fine muslin binding, post paid, for $1 124, at the 


house of Randall & Aston, Columbus, Ohio. 


“ Lena Rivers,” by Mary Holmes. 


This new work, by a favorite authoress, cannot fail to be ap- 
preciated by such as have a taste for finely drawn delineations 
of Yankee and Southern character. Having been reared 
among the green hills of the Bay State, and thence removed to 
the sunny plains of the South, her principal characters are 
drawn from memory of actual facts and incidents that imbue 
the whole with a touch of life and healthful vigor of tone that 
imparts a healing influence to the mind of the readers of fiction 
which few romances can boast. 

The increased encouragement of this class of light literature 
is a high compliment to the advancing taste of the American 
people, and presents a striking contrast with the greedy man- 
ner in which the most objectionable class of tales and romances 
were sought and encouraged in times past. 

The work before us contains 416 pages, is finely printed and 
bound in muslin, can be obtained, post paid, for $1 125, at 
Randall & Aston’s, Columbus, Ohio. 


“THE BorDER Rover,” by Emerson Bennett. 


Perhaps it is enough to say of the Border Rover, that it is 
one of Emerson Bennett’s best productions, and will be sure 
to delight all readers who were pleased with the Prairie Flower 
and Clara Moreland, to which it may be considered a compan- 
ion—the scenes and incident being something similar, and yet 
the story totally unlike either of the others. The scene of the 
Border Rover is in the Territory of Kansas, beginning at In- 
dependence, Missouri, and extending all over the plains or 
prairies to the Rocky Mountains. It is full of thrilling adven- 
ture and hair-breadth escapes, love, romance and humor, and 
the characters are trappers, traders, hunters, travelers, guides, 
Indians, &c., &c. Furthermore, the scenes are geographically 
correct, the incidents of actual occurrence, and those who wish 
to see Kansas as it was a few years since, will find in this most 
exciting story some very accurate and valuable information. 
Complete in two large volumes, bound in paper, price, $1 00. 
Address T. B. Peterson, 102 Chestnut street, Phila., Pa. 


A New Work, by Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, entitled, 
 VEVIA.” 


It seems the aspiration of Mrs. Southworth ever to rise 
from excellence to excellence, and to make each succeeding work 
superior to all that have preceded it ; and as she generally suc- 
ceeds, her last work is, in almost every case, her best. “ Vi- 
via, the Secret of Power,” is her latest work, and one in 
which the authoress has excelled herself. Her ‘Secret of 
Power” consists in her realizing faith in goodness, wisdom and 
efficacy, latent in every human creature made in the likeness 
of the Creator; in her sympathetic charity that leads her to 
seek and draw forth these hidden treasures in all souls; and in 
her animating hope that assures her of victory. 

With these spiritual agencies of Faith, Charity and Hope, 
she overcomes in herself and others, the fearful powers of earth 
and the flesh. Copies of this very interesting work will be 
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sent, free of postage, to any part of the U. S., on remitting to 
the publisher $1 25, neatly bound in cloth. Address T. B. 
Peterson, No. 102, Chestnut St. Phila. 


Notice To PusiisHers.—No books will be noticed in ad- 
vance of publication, and those that we do not approve will 
not be noticed, but held subject to the order of the pub- 
lisher. 


PAINTING DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. Eprror:—The above designs, selected from my port- 
folio of drawings, are at your service. If you consider them 
worth the engraving, please insert them. 

I will not attempt to describe the coloring, as I color them 
many different ways, and each will use his own taste after all. 

Yours, &c., D. M. EDWARDS. 


SPANGLE STRIPING. 


Lind view of Spring. 


Inside view of Spring from centre. 


| none of the qualities of the genuine article. 
adulteration, pour upon the sample a few drops of aqua fortis, 


view of Spoke. 


Mr. Epiror :—The above rep- 
resents a new style of finish for the 
running parts of carriages. If 


quires time and practice to apply 
it. The “Queen City Pheton,” illustrated in this number, 
was finished in this manner. It should be put on with white, 
ona black ground. No further explanation is necessary. 
Yours, &c., G. FISHER. 


| PLAIN PAINTING — SERIES 
NOE 


WZ 


CHEMISTRY OF COLORS, &C. 


[ Continued. | 


' A friend of ours who spent four years 
_in a shop where painting was put through 
on the fast line, assures us that when he 
used prepared lead his painting stood 
without peeling; whereas in using«the 
dry, on hurried work, it was sure to peel 
and fall off. These facts are corroborated 
by my own experience. There is an evi- 
dent vein of philosophy in this, for in 
grading the lead with the oil, japan, and 
turpentine, more japan and turpentine is 
apt to be got in some coats, which im- 
pairs the work and brings about the 
peeling process. 


Recerpt.—The following method will 
be found to be the best for body-coat- 
ing:—Take about four pounds of keg 
lead ground in oil, then add two ounces 
of japan without any gumshelack in it, a 
small portion of lamp-black, light or 
dark, as you may fancy, and then thin 
! with turpentine. Four coats of this 
will be sufficient to fill up, when painted on a good primed 
ground-work, 
of the other ingredients. 


SpANIsH Wuirr.—A precipitate formed by the solution of 
bismuth when thrown into water, is what goes in commerce by 
the name of ‘Spanish White,” (“ Brugival White,” from a 
town by that name near Marly, in France.) It is generally 
sold in cakes of an oblong form. It is not unfrequently used 
in painting carriage parts, mixed with three parts of lead, as 
being cheaper, though less durable than white lead. But we 
think it of no real use except for the manufacture of putty. 

An article is often sold for Spanish Whiting which possesses 
To detect the 


or very strong distilled vinegar; if the Spanish Whiting be 
pure, no change will take place,but if any effervesence appears, 
it is wholly or in part chalk, or contains lime. 


Lamp Buiack.—The soot collected by holding a plate over 


; the flames of a lamp or candle, is the veritable Lamp-Black ; 
= but the common method of obtaining it in large quantities, is 
\by the burning of rosinous woods, the soot of which is col- 


lected and packed for use. 
Coach painters use this to a very great extent in coating 
bodies, after rubbing the “ruff stuff” or fillmg as a ground 


neatly done, it looks well, but re- © 


Priming, the same, only add more oil and less . 
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work for colors. It is of so fine a body that it serves upon 
most occasions to work without grinding ; but as this color 
contains a sort of a fat, greasy substance, which is found to 
retard the drying process, it is found advisable to mix in two 
parts of japan, three parts of turpentine, and one part of oul. 
White coperas is sometimes used to facilitate the drying 
process; its animosity is greatly lessened by burning it in a 
ladle of iron made red hot over a clear fire. 

Ivory or Bone-Biack.—The bones of all animals, when 
reduced to charcoal or carbon, forms a good black; but the 
best of all blacks, whether animal or vegetable, is that made 
from ivory shavings, burnt to a black coal in an iron crucible, 
(this is closed with a lid) and when burnt as described, is freed 
from impurity by washing it with muriatic or nitric acids, 
when it assumes an extremely rich and intense blackness of 
color. But being extremely costly, it is seldom employed in 
coach painting. Its place is generally supplied with bone- 
black, though the cost of manufacture is the same in either. 

Peach stones burnt in a closed vessel, yield a kind of black 
known among painters as Raven Gray. 


For the Painting Department. 


Mr. Eprror :—Permit me to inquire the reason of the same 
varnish working so differently at different times. The fact 
itself has long been a subject of remark among painters, but a 
satisfactory solution of the problem has never been given. 
Please give this subject the attention it deserves, and I shall 
feel richly paid for the next five year’s subscription, and I doubt 
not that many others would indorse my sentiments upon this 
point. A SUBSCRIBER. 


TRIMMING DEPARTMENT. 
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The above engraving presents a prospective view of a close 
quarter pheeton, similar to the one illustrated in this No. We 
are indebted to Mr. L. V. Bierce, of Tallmadge, for some of the 
outlines of the style above illustrated : to Mr. Hoover, of Findley, 
for others. Some of its parts we have seen and made before ; 
others we shall presume to claim as original, and the combina- 
tion is entirely so. 

The fabric to be used should be silk ; either coteline or tab- 
erett, and the figure bold and showy. 


The fallis tacked and drawn into points, the upper ends of 
which are platted, the lower left flowing. 

The points of the cushions are formed of herring bone work 
instead of lace. 

The lower portion of the back and side quarters are formed 
on a body made similar to the ‘‘ Boston back,” the stuffing be- 
ing twined to keep it from falling, and the outside stretched 
plain, and in one piece, across both back and sides. By this 
means the figure remains unbroken, and presents to the eye a 
finer design than any style of fancy cushion work can give it, and 
makes a fine contrast with the smaller and more elaborate parts 
which forms its border work, than though it was cut into 
designs. 

The arch border is formed of ‘herring bone,’ which, meet- 
ing in the centre of the back, is received in a crotchet, which 
serves the double purpose of finishing them and taking the end 
of a wider and reversed herring bone, that runs down the centre 
of the back. 

The top of the arm is finished with a gathered roll tufted in 
just often enough to draw the fullness, and correspond with an 
even number of herring bones. 

The centre of the back above the arch is filled with an inlaid 
piece of patent leather, fitted in the following manner: First 
shape the piece, then remove the centre about 3 of an inch 
from the edge; a piece of muslin is then whipped on, and a 
trifle of hair inserted, just enough to round it and give it a little 
spring; this is covered with silk, and inserted back into the 
same piece from whence it was taken. A piece of leather is 
then put on the under side, the inlay stitched in, the edge 
champered and stitched, the point buttoned neatly on to the 
back, and the top edge tacked in with the finishing lace. 

Above the seat, a staggered flute work, swelled into a light 
roll, runs from the centre point each way to the front of the 
quarters, thus filling the space under the back window, and 
presenting a uniform finish. ; 

The side window is furnished with asun curtain, and underneath 
a wallet; while the quarter is filled with common diamond work. 
A staggered flute roll also finishes the back edye of the quarter 
at the side of the window. 

The back window shade runs ona spring roller and is cut 
scolloped on the lower edge. A scollop covered with silk and 
bound with leather tacks on under the roller, and setting above 
the window gives it a crown shape. 7 

The hour-glass plaits above the window, are formed by laying 
plaits on a rough lining the same as on acommon fall; the edges 
are then taken and turned back towards the centre, and secured 
with a button; the inside of the plait is then raised by putting 
in a trifle of stuffing. This makes a very neat and showy 
design. 

The top of the job finishes with a herring bone instead of 
either Jace or festoons; a light festoon, however, fills the open 
space, is cut square at the end, and has no fullness. 

The outsides of this job on the sides and back are filled in 
with heavy pasteboard, and then covered with patent leather, 
finished at the edge with stitched binding. The front side cur- 
tains roll up, and the front is finished with a hood. 


BOW SETTING AGAIN. 

Mr. Eprror :—I find in the February number of the Maga- 
zine, a new and very valuable rule for setting bows, which, for 
some unaccountable reason, was “ daubed ” the French Rule (?) 
though thoroughly American in its origin. “Render unto 
Cesar the things that are Casar’s.” But to the rule. I have 
tried it and find it valuable, and would recommend it to the 
notice of the craft; not that bow setting is strictly within the 
province of the trimming business, but that it is the trimmer’s 
place to understand its theory. ; 

Since my mind has been directed to this point, Ihave studied - 
to simplify the rule and extend the sphere of its application ; 
acting upon the hint given, that “the same rule, though not the 
same sized draft,” might be applied to the setting of extension 
tops, and I flatter myself that my endeavors will be appreciated, 
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when it is taken into consideration that these are much more 
difficult to set than the common buggy top. 
Below is the enlarged scale. 


A detailed explanation of the draft is unnecessary, since itis 
only an enlargement and slight simplification of the other, which 
was so fully explained in February. I will, however, state that 
in the place of the steadying irons, with slots and thumb screws, 
a simple bit hole is put through each line, so that a pin of wood 
or iron may be inserted to steady the bow at the same places 
where the irons would rest. The board is made with hinges 
the same as the other, and when spread out its full size, is 6 
ft. by 8 ft. 8. When a carriage or hack top is to be set, a 
front pivot must also be located, which will, in most cases, come 
among the cross lines, but its height above the back one must 
be measured with a rule and located. The method of locating 
the bows at their proper distance and height among the hori- 
zontal lines, will readily suggest itself to any ingenious mind. 

The scale is given at 3 of an inch to the foot, and the part 
designed for buggy tops is the same as the one formerly given, 
save the pins, which are substituted for the iron trappings. 

I will try to favor the readers with something more than a 
rehash in my next. Yours, &e., dig Oar 

New Haven, Conn., Feb. 30th, 1857. 


CuEar Bow Covers. — 
Cut light enameled leather 
into strips, say three inches 
wide, fasten neatly at the bottom and wind in a spiral form, 
turning the lower edge in to make a finish. This is quicker 
done and makes a better job than to tack them on, as is done in 
many shops. 

Cut enameled leather into strips 24 inches wide, shave off 
the edges neatly, coat the inside with common copal varnish, 
and wind the bow in a spiral form, overlapping the edges just 


& 


enough to make it level. This presents a smooth surface, and 
if neatly done, will scarcely show where it is lapped. The 
copal varnish adheres to the bow, and cements the edge down. 
Water will not affect it, and if by any chance it should get on 
to the outside, it being transparent, will not show unless closely 
inspected. Bow covers may be machine stitched and slipped 
on, by using separate slat irons: This is practiced throughout 
the Hast, and in Western shops where stitching machines are 
used. 


A CHAPTER ON OVALS. 


In drawing stitching figures, and especially those for buggy 
boots, this form plays an important part; for though the line 
of the oval does not always appear in the finished design, still it 
often furnishes the outline to work to. In fact, some of the very 
finest wreaths, scrolls and figures owe half of their ease and 
symmetry to this form. Hence a chapter on ovals may not 
prove uninteresting to our readers. 

It is not an unfrequent thing for draftsmen to draw extended 
circles with their compasses, and these designs often answer 
every purpose of the oval. But such they are not; for a circle 
is no part of an oval, hence cannot be drawn by compasses. 
In a true oval, the curve of the sweep increases with each hair’s 
breadth that it recedes from the point of the minor axis, until 
it reaches the extremity of the major axis. Thus, if a whip 
runs with gradual taper from the butt to the point, it will, if 
bent, describe the fourth of an oval, the minor axis of which 
increases as it is bent. A string tied loosely around two awls 
or pins stuck into a board, will give an oval by tracing the slack 
of the string with a pencil, and the relative width of the minor 
axis increases as the string is made looser. But in order to 
obtain any very exact size and shape, the following rule must 
be studied and applied. 


A 


First draw the majoraxis, A A, the length that you may wish 
the oval, then drawthe cross line or minor axis, B B, the de- 
sired proportionate width of the oval; then with the dividers 
take half of the length of the major axis, place one point on 
the extremity of minor axis B and describe the arcs on A line, 
which locates the foci, as seen in the draft. A pinis then stuck 
at each of these points, and a string either tied around them 
or attached to them, but with sufficient slack to pass around B 
point. A pencil then traces the oval by the slack of the string. 
If the ends of the string attaches to the pins, but one half can 
be traced without crossing over; if it passes around them, the 
whole figure can be struck without lifting the pencil. 

This is the only scientific rule for drawing an oval, and one 
which can be made to apply to all shapes and sizes that may 
be required. 
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For the Trimming Department. 


GERMAN COACH TRIMMING. 
[ CONTINUED. | 


We must understand that Coach making in Germany is a 
very different thing from Coach making in the States—in fact 
it is the characteristic of all Huropean Coach makers to study 
elegance more than utility, for coaches are there the property 
of the rich and the noble. Imperial Coachas, in particular, 
are framed after the most elaborate models, and from materials 
the most diverse ; gold, silver, and precious stones enter freely 
into their composition ; hence the German coach maker must 
be an artisan in metals as well asin wood; he must be prepared 
to lay a pannel of solid gold, wrought in the most curious man- 
ner—fashion ornaments the most antique and novel, or handle 
the chisel and plane. 

This being the case, it must follow that other branches— 
trimming not excepted—are thrown upon their own ingenuity to 
conform themselves to the working of any material, or the in- 
vention of any device for the carrying out of the general plan. 
This fact, alone, will account for many of the eccentricities of 
German coach trimming. 

The Spiral Roll.—This peculiar 

QOL Style of cushion work will answer to il- 

uel lustrate as a curiosity, but really amounts 

to nothing as a practical style for this country’s use ; it is used 

to make a careless, easy finish on the front quarter pillar of 
coaches, also at the back above the top of the seat. 

A strip of silk goods is sewed into a spiral form, so as to 
form around pipe like a hose—stuffed with hair, and wound 
with a silk cord in such’a manner as to hide the seam; it is then 
twisted slightly, and drawn to its place in the job. 


The Har Cushion.—This is hung 
in the back corner of the coach, to 
rest the head upon. It is made muff 
shape, lightly stuffed with hair, and 
covered with either leather or velvet. 
It is then suspended by a cord, as 
shown in the engraving. 


2 For the Trimming Department. 

Bro. Toustry:—In compliance with your request, I will strive 
to say a word for the encouragement of mechanical literature. 

It is needless to add that the Magazine is read with much 
interest, and by a great number of readers in this section, and 
allow me to congratulate the fraternity of trimmers upon the 
facilities now afforded for the advancement of our mutual in- 
terests ; especially since a regular department has been opened 
for us, under the management of a practical editor. 

It would be truly astonishing, if, after all the enlargements 
and.improvements so recently made in its reading and drawing 
departments, coupled with its practical tone and typographical 
neatness, if still it should fail to be appreciated and properly 
supported. When I say properly, I mean if it should fail to 
be taken by any coach maker who can understand English, and 
has the soul of a mouse. ~~ 

To the practical trimmer the plate of stitching designs alone 
are worth five dollars per year, whether he can draw or not; 
for I can testify that much valuable time is spent each week of 
a trimmer’s life, in designing ; and the hints given through the 
regular department are invaluable; but egotism is the sin of 
the age, and among no class of men is it more prominent than 
among trimmers. The veriest botch will stick up his nose at 
the idea of not knowing everything pertaining to his trade, as 
though to learn was a disgrace—while the real workman and 
the true man will freely admit that not a day passes but that he 
learns some new thing, and that often from an apprentice. 
Even blunders are suggestive, and force upon us the conclusion 
that even great minds are so blind to important truths that to 
find them they are often forced to stumble over them. These 
facts should humble the egotism of any mind constituted to 
think and reflect. But every void must be filled. 


The pate that lacks in solid sense, 
Must find its cure in confidence. 


I confidently look forward to the time when, through the 
medium of the trimming department, old fogyish errors shall 
be dispelled and new lights in science burst forth. C. M. 


For the Trimming Department. 
ITEMS. 

Mr. Eprror :—It is truly said that Mechanical Science must 
climb step by step to attain the goal of perfection. 

This being the fact, I esteem it a privilege to occasionally 
contribute a crumb to the great superstructure of mechanical 
art being reared by the Magazine, as the coral insect adds par- 
ticle after particle to the submarine basis which time and indus- 
try will unfold into a continent smiling in breadth and beauty. 

But to my items. A ,patch of leather pasted to a curtain 
inside of the lining, and opposite of a knob mark, takes but a 
moment of time, and adds much to its firmness and durability, 
of a knob leather and of the curtain generally. 

By attaching the roll-up strap to the side curtain, instead of 
to the side valance, and putting the outside ring in the valance 
as usual, it will look just the same and be much better, as it 
will remove the straps with the taking off of the side curtain, 
a thing much to be desired. EB: 

TALLMADGE, O. gs 
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A Model Forge. 


The above cut represents an improved method of constructing 
forges. The water trough, A, sets at the out edge of the forge, 
with the edge just about 4 inches above the level, which raises 
it high enough to prevent dirt and cinder from being knocked 
into it. A cleat is nailed upon the bottom to prevent the tongs 
from slipping in, say about an inch. 

A word here about disposing of tongs. We have seen 
workmen who made a practice of hanging their tongs handles 
down, upon a rack made for that purpose. This is more nice 
than wise, for the tongs must be cooled in the trough, and no 
ironer who has handled his tongs at all, will fail to recognise 
the ones he wants, by the make of the handles; so that if he 
leaves them in the trough he can pick them up without changing 
ends, as he must in case they are hung up; and we should be 
safe in saying, that a half hour out of the ten is wasted in 
thus disposing of them, should the practice be strictly and 
neatly followed. The reason why we prefer the trough to a 
tub is, that it is more out of the way, and far handier in cooling 
axles especially; the tub is neither handy or good. 


THE COACH-MAKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


A coal trough, B, is sunk just even with the forge, suffi- FRENCH EAR SPRINGS. 
ciently large to hold from a bushel to a bushel and a half of f i 
coal. This leaves the top of the forge clean and level for the| ©“ CHAPTER ON SPRINGS.—™ CINDERHEAD ” ANSWERED. 
welding of tire or any kind of large work, and atthe same] A correspondent writing in the January issue, under the sig- 
time places the fuel in a convenient position. nature of “ Cinderhead,” wishes to know “ wherein the French 


C is a cast iron flange, set in the front of the chimney to par-|ear spring (which is now being so extensively used) is superior 
tially screen the head and eyes of the workman from the heat|to te old Ee eliptic ae it has Ff ae ee 
and reflection of the fire, and also to facilitate the draft of the| ceded.” 
flues. ; ; : i This is not only a fair question, but one which should have 

The top, D, recedes into the chimney in a conical form, as)peen asked long ago, and thoroughly discussed through the 
seen in the draft. : ’ Coach-Makers’ Magazine ; and the only reason that it was not 

E represents the brick work of the chimney—for such it should | answered promptly by us, was, that we have waited in vain for 


be, to properly screen the bellows from the heat of the fire. some correspondent to answer it. It would have been a great 


This design is of course adapted to a hand bellows, as those | satisfaction to us to have known thata sufficient amount of active 


are the most commonly used. Where the blowing is done by|interest existed amongst the readers of the Ironing Depart- 
steam power, an iron stack is the neatest. This will be illus- ment, to answer such questions. Why this diffidence in ap- 
trated in future. pearing as mechanical correspondents? Have youno reason 

The arch F constructs the forge with less material, makes it|fop doing what you do? Do you not think and ponder over 
look lighter and neater, allows the workman more toe room, and your daily rounds of duty? Have you not discussed these 
furnishes a convenient place to stow away light pieces of labor topics time and again, over your forges and anvils, with shop 
saving machinery. mates? Then why this silence? Arouse, my brother carriage 
ironers, to a sense of your duty and your privileges. 

We suppose that in speaking of the “French Ear,” our cor- 
respondent means the French End Spring, and shall answer it 
accordingly; or perhaps dissect the whole, and thus cover the 
ground in all its parts. The ‘French Har” of itself is one of 
the improvements of the age; it is stronger, more graceful, and 
withal more modern. It gives at the same time the benefit of 
both improvement and change. But the round end spring is a 
nuisance. It lacks the first principles of reason and common 
sense. We are surprised that American Spring manufacturers 
, should follow such foolish and ridiculous models; and still 
The above is a fine style of a dash, very appropriate for a| more so, that carriage makers should use them. Look at the 
“ Jenny Lind,” or if made light, for a ‘ Trotter.” model below: 


Two tin pans attached at the edges, would have just as much 
elasticity. The lower it sinks the less it is supported. 

This spring, ridiculous as it is when tried by the true law of 
mechanics, is quite fashionable for express wagons, &c. 


In shape, the above is a fair representative of the ‘ French 
End,” though not the “Ear.” Its motion is crabbed, and in 
part partakes of the unsupported shape of the first shown. 


This spring is less objectionable, but is still abrupt in its 
motion. 


This cut is a model. It is elastic and self-supporting. 


This design represents a rather novel method of filling a stay 
brace—is appropriate for many styles of work, especially “ Jenny 
Linds.” “he thing run into the ground.” 


THE 
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PATENTS. 

Macuine ror Brenpina Timper.—James D. Sarven, of Maury 
County, Tenn.: I claim ¢he bending frame, A, or its equivalent, 
arranged and operating substantially as described and for the pur- 
poses set forth. 

J also claim, in combination therewith, the mechanism and ar- 
rangement described, or other equivalent devices for the purpose of 
operating the bending roller, I, or its equivalent, as specified—the 
whole being constructed and made to operate together, substantially 
as specified and for the purposes set forth. 

J also claim, in combination with the bending frame, A, or its 
equivalent, the mechanism and arrangement described, or other 
equivalent devices for the purposes of bending timber in regular or 
irregular forms or curves, if the same is used in combination with a 
revolving mold, or mold operating or arranged in any other manner. 

Cauasu Carriage Tors.—Geo. Cook and David Cook, of New 
Haven, Conn.: We claim the combination of the independent 
joints with the method of inserting the flat part of the shank or 
slat iron, into the slot in the bow, and securing it there, so that the 
leather may be stitched, and the bows and shanks afterward insert- 
ed and secured, when the whole is constructed and combined, sub- 
stantially as described. 

AxtE Boxres.—A. EH. Smith, of Bronxville, N. Y.: I claim 
making metallic pipe boxes for carriage wheel hubs with the two 
ends cylindrical or conical, to fit the arm of the axle, when these 
two sections are connected and combined with the intermediate 
part corrugated or fluted inside and outside, substantially as de- 
scribed, for the three-fold purpose of giving greater strength with 
a given weight of metal, to form a series of longitudinal oil cells all 
around the arm of the axle,and to form longitudinal ribs all around 
on the outside to enter the wood when driven in, that it may be 


effectually held and bound in the hub, substantially as set forth. 

'Tenoninc Spoxes.—John J. Croy, of Caledonia, Mo.: I do not 
claim the use of a screw to hold the spoke against the interior of a 
tube or other surface. 

Neither do I claim broadly the use of a revolving cutter head to 
cut tenons upon spokes, the spoke being held stationary. 

Neither do I claim any portion of my device, as described, which 
is seen in John McCune’s patent of June 26, 1847, or any part 
which exists in any other machine or instrument for cutting spokes. 

But I claim, first, the employment of a tube, A, for holding the 
spoke while the tenon is being cut. 

Second, the combination of an adjustable end-piece or bed, O, 
with the tube, A. 

Third, the employment of an adjustable clamp cutter-head, FF, 
all the parts being constructed, arranged and operating as set forth. 


ADJUSTABLE SEATS FoR Carriaces.—George and David Cook, of 
New Haven, Conn.: We claim constructing, attaching, and locat- 
ing the seats so as to preserve the perfect symmetry of the carriage, 
whether it be used with one or two seats, without any necessity of 
securing the movable seat, when the whole is constructed and ar- 
ranged and made to operate substantially as described. 


Arracuine Tuitts to Sieiaus.—J. M. Batchelor, of Foxcroft, 
Me.: I am aware that thills have been previously attached to 
sleighs in such a manner that the thills may be adjusted or moved 
to either side of the sleigh, but the modes previously adopted have 
been complicated and the thills could not be adjusted without con- 
siderable difficulty. My improvement is extremely simple, may be 
applied to sleighs at a small cost, and the thills may be adjusted 
with the greatest facility: 

I claim attaching the thills, G, to the bar, E, which bar is fitted 
within a grooved bar, D, attached to the sleigh, the bar, H, being 
allowed to slide within the grooved bar, D, and secured at the de- 
sired points by the spring catch, H, substantially as described for 
the purpose set forth. 

[By this improvement the thills of a cutter or sleigh can be ad- 
justed and set at any point to suit the circumstances of the track. 
The thills of sleighs are generally secured permanently, and are 
incapable of being thus adjusted; this improvement completely 
obviates this defect by a most convenient arrangement. 

SPRINGS FoR VEHICLES.—Darius Babcock, of Homer, N. Y., (as- 
signor to Thos. Harrop and Darius Babcock,): I claim the com- 
bination of the C springs, BB, and sinuous spring, D, connected by 
rigid bars, H, to the body of the vehicle, substantially as shown and 

escribed. 
Securine Huss on Axtes.—Alfred E. Smith, of Bronxville, N. 
-¥.: I claim the mode of securing the pipe box and hub on the 
axle, by forming the inner end of the pipe box with a flanch fitted 
to enter a recess in a collar fitted and secured into the inner end of 


the hub, substantially as described, when this is combined with a 


projecting collar on the axle, and a loop ring on the axle, and the 
collar on the hub being connected by turn buttons or equivalents 
therefor, substantially as and for the purpose specified. 


Grarinc ror Wacons.—Edgar Huson, of Ithaca, N. Y.: I 
claim so making the frame described as to leave the forward ex- 
tremities of said frame open, so as to receive the pole or thills be- 
tween and back of the forward ends of the side springs—thus 
bringing the animal nearer the wagon, and thereby making the draft 
easier, and requiring less room in which to turn. 


Castine Sxetns ror Wacons.—Andrew Leonard, of Kenosha, 
Wis.: I claim the method, substantially as set forth, of molting 
and casting thimble skeins and other hollow conical castings, in a 
vertical position, from whole patterns, leaving their own cores of 
green sand, which were molded in the hollow of the patterns around 
one end of long core bars, so arranged and combined with the cores 
and with the solid sand in the flask, as to have the other end of the 
same bars sustain the core, or to render them adjustable by hand 
after the patterns are withdrawn and the mold completed, as speci- 
fied, and of thus ensuring the true position of the cores in the 
center of their molds, and making the casting perfectly true and 
seamless direct from the sand, substantially as described and shown. 


Harness ror Horsrs.—J oseph Smith, of Delaware, O.: I claim, 
first, the side bars, CC, connected by cross bar, D, or their equiva- 
lents, constructed and arranged in the manner and for the purpose 
set forth. 

Second, I claim pads, IT, or their equivalents, constructed and 
arranged in the manner and for the purpose set forth. 

Third, I claim triangular coupling, M, or its equivalent, con- 
structed and arranged in the manner and for the purpose set forth. 


Carriage Sprinas.—Chas. A. McElroy, of Delaware, Ohio: I 
claim the springs, O, pivoted as described, and stirrups, N, all ar- 
ranged and operated in the manner and for the purpose set forth. 


Supportine tHE Toneurs or Coacures.—Z. B. Wakeman, of Be- 
loit, Wis.: J desire the use of the brace or braces, or their equiv- 
alent, attached to the reach, (or perch,) of a wagon or other carriage, 
in combination with a spiral spring, or spiral springs, applied to the 
tongue of a wagon, or other carriage, and pressing against the 
reach, for the purpose of giving direction and steadiness to the 
tongue, by checking its motion sidewise, keeping it in a straight 
line with the reach, (or perch,) while it supports it, and also pre- 
serves the set of axle in its true position, as set forth in the speci- 
fication. 

But I do not claim a patent for raising or sustaining the tongue, 
in itself, as this has been done before in various ways; but I claim 
the arrangement and combination of parts as set forth for the pur- 
pose of giving direction and steadiness to the tongue, while it 
supports it. 

Nor do I claim said parts, or any other arrangement or combi- 
nation of parts, not used or described in this specification. 


Runninc Gear or Carriaces.—Gustavus L. Hanssknecht, of 
New Haven, Conn. Patent dated Jan. 13th, 1852: Iam aware 
that carriages have been described where the pivot which connects 
the front running gear with the hind part or body thereof, is placed 
behind the fore axle, and combined with two segments of circles 
resting and sliding, the one on the other, and the center point of 
which rests over and some distance above the center of the front 
axle, and I therefore do not claim this as my invention. 

But I claim, first, the combination and arrangement of the pivot 
in the rear of the fore axle, and the segments with the perch and 
head-block or perch cross bar of carriages having perches, as de- 
scribed, or the equivalents thereto, for the purposes of enabling 
carriages to turn in a shorter space than by the common mode of 
coupling, with perfect safety. 

Second, I claim the additional set of segments, or their equiva- 
lents, the pivot placed perpendicularly above the lower turning 
point, to be employed where the springs are fastened to the axle, 
and move with the same. 


— 
WANTS. 


Wantep.—A Painter and Carriage Ironer. Apply to MILLER 
& CARY, Hamilton, Ohio. 

Wantep.—A first rate Body Maker, to whom good wages and a 
permanent situation will be given. Apply immediately. Address 
EK. SIDLE, North Fairfield, Huron Co., Ohio. 


Wantep.—A_ first rate Carriage Ironer. 
BURK, Fort Plain, Montgomery Co., N. Y 


Address JOHN D. 
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DUACE-MAKERS MONTHLY DIRECTORY, 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING IN THE DIRECTORY: 


Standing advertisements for 1 year will be charged at the r i i 
tee! ate of $12 per square for the space th 12 lines agate making a - 
square ) payable within three months from the time of first insertion. ih ¥ BARS Hliay QucHEy, Sane Pag 


All advertisements for a shorter time than twelve months, are charged 50 cents per. line for each insertion; Payable in advance. 
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COACH: MAKERS MAGAZINE, 


CARDS, CHARTS & CIRCULARS 


Of every description done at the 
MAGAZINE PRINTING ROOMS. 

We have on hand the largest and finest assortment 
of Carriage Cuts in the World, and can get up the fi- 
nest Illustrated Carriage Charts that can be obtained, 
and ata rate that places them within the reach of the 
smallest Shops. 

Our assortment consists of overa THOUSAND 
ILLUSTRATIONS, representing every descrip- 
tion of vehicle, from an Ancient Egyprran War Cuar- 
ror to the finest and most improved VxHicLEe or Mop- 
ERN Dare. 

Our facilities for printing are equal to those of the 
largest publishers in the States, having all the advan- 
tages of printing by Steam Power, and under the su- 
pervision of the most experienced workmen that can 


be obtained. 
| PRICES OF CHARTS: 
First hundred on common paper ; size, 18 by 


Q4 mIchess ONE*COlOh eee oe Mette ee $ 8 00 
Jats WOTCOLOUSER FO seats st teeeette tl ett ee 12 00 
Ebay yikdate Papers®. Se Grivse scorn em, Sate 00 

K tf So-= Twiorcolons RSs. oe see 14 00 
Large Charts, 24 by 36inches.............. 16 00 

a $2 Seat wocolorsi.tn 25 00 
Plate Paper, same size, two colors.......... 30 00 


A reduction of one-eighth from the price of each 
succeeding hundred will be made, until the sum 
amounts to that of one-half the advertised bill. 

Customers may select from our large assortment of 
Carriage Cuts, such styles as may be adapted to their 
tastes or wants of their patrons, and to the number 
peice including Card, will fill the stated size of the 

art. 

During the last year a large business has been done 
in this line, and our customers will perceive by our 
advertised prices, that our rates are somewhat reduced, 
and as mattersstand, it would be no compliment to 
carriage dealers to believe for a moment that they will 
so disregard their own interests as to neglect to avail 
themselves of this conspicuous and business like 
method of bringing their respective establishments 
into a public notice in time to secure a full share of 
the Spring trade. 

Pamphlet Circulars.—Circulars containing il- 
lustrations of styles, and such comments as would 
be necessary to solicit Southern dealers and Western 
Livery men to send orders for work, are constantly be- 
ing printed at the Macazine Printine Rooms. 

Cards for Coach and Livery Dealers printed at the 
Maeazine Printine Rooms. 

Coach=Makers? Cards printed on Letter Envel- 
opes, by the thousand, at the Macazivz Printing Rooms 


Sk 

Stereotypes of Coaches and Carriages, suitable for 
heading advertisements in country Newspapers, kept 
constantly on hand at the Magazine Office. 

PRICE OF CUTS. 

For small size, as above, $2. For larger sizes, from 
$3 to $5. If drawn and engraved to order, from 15 to 
$30. / 

> The attention of Manufacturing and Furnishing 


Houses is respectfully called to the Magazine as anj 


advertising medium. 

Address all orders to OC. W. SALADEE, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

T_> Patents for improvements in Carriages solicited 
through this Office. 
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JAMES 


ELL & CO. 
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OVAMENTAL I 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


BACK BOARDS OR BRAKES, PUMP HANDLES AND WINDOW CAPS, 


AND ALL KINDS OF 
COACH CARVED AND TURNED ORNAMENTS, 


No. 3, Mechanics’? Block, New Haven, Conn. 


5) Coat styles of work done at this Establishment are modern, and the designs original. In sending orders, 
parties will please send a paper pattern of the place where the ornaments are to go. Patterns will be 
necessary for Pump Handles, or Brakes, Crane Necks, inside of Moulding, Back Lights, Back Quarto 
Lights. ° Parties visiting the City will find it to their advantage to call and examine our stock of Carvings, 
which we keep constantly on hand. Parties will also have the advantage of examining our Book of Coach 
Ornaments, in which will be found every variety. Ornaments made to any design or to fit any place. Cir- 
culars with lists of prices forwarded if required. Terms—Cash. 
Feb., 1857. JAMES H. CAMPBELL & CO., No. 3, Mechanics’ Block. 


EDWARD JENKINS & SON, OLDEST BENDING ESTABLISHMENT 


IMPORTERS OF AND DEALERS IN In the Uniteca States. 
Saddlery c& Coach CRANE & KILBURN, 


4 A R 1} W A R E; (Successors to Bruford, Crane & Co., ) 
. 5 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
No. 180 Baltimore St., 


180 Baltimor EARRIAGK BOWS, BENT FELLUES ti SHAFTS 


No. 56 Mechanic Street, 
S. 0. CRANE, 


I. B. KILBURN. Newark, N. J. 


UR FIRM BEING ALL PRACTICAL CARRIAGE-MA- 
kers, Manufacturers and Dealers can rely upon having 
their orders filled promptly as per order. May-1856 


JAMES H. DUSENBURY, 


DEALER IN EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


COACH & CARRIAGE 


HARDWARE & TRIMMINGS. 


No. 161 Bowery, (near Broome St.) New York. 


ARRIAGE & WAGON MANUFACTURERS WILL 
find at this house, all the materials they mayrequire in 
their line of business, at the lowest prices and on accommo- 
dating terms, such as Axles, Springs, Bolts, Hubs, Spokes, 
Felloes, Shafts, Bows, &c. Also, all kinds of Patent Leath- 
ers, Cloths, Damasks, Silks, Carpets, Threads, Tacks, Curled 
Hair, Moss, Varnishes, Japan, &c. These Goods are selected 
with care, and with the express endin view of giving satisfac- 
tion to the Public. Silver and Brass Plating done. ; 
jr> Orders through the mail, when accompanied with the 


June-1856. 


EDITORIAL AGENCY. 


The Assisranr Eprror of this Magazine, qualified by long 
experience in New York on his own account, and a very ex- 
tensive acquaintance with Dealers, offers his professional ser- 
vices for the execution of any commission entrusted to him 
for the purchasing of Carriages or articles used in the manu- 
facture thereof, at prime cost. Gentlemen ata distance have 
only to enclose the Cash to our address, or give satisfactory 
reference, in order to have their orders faithfully attended 
to, and thereby save to themselves the time and expense of a 
trip to New York. Name Plates, &c., &c., furnished, Ad- 
dress E. M. Srrarron, 106 Elizabeth Street, New York. 


Feb-1857 
UINNIPIAC 


Q 
MALLEABLE IRON COMPANY, 


65 TEMPLE STREET, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., 


ANUFACTURE MALLEABLE IRON CASTINGS FOR 
Carriages, of every description of pattern, and of supe- 


rior quality. 
JL> Orders respectfully solicited. Address 
Feb-1857] - Ss. J. GOODWIN, Sec’y. 


Cash, or satisfactory references, will receive immediate at- 
tention. | Dec-1856 
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CLEVELAND SLIDE-SEAT.—See page 10. 


[ Scale 2 of an inch. | 
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CRANE-NECK: GAZELLE.—See page 70. [Scale 3 of an inch, | 
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THE DIGNITY OF LABOR. 


BY MES. B. A. TOUSLEY. 


I clasped old Labor’s honest hand, 
*T was hard and brown, but warm; 
Time had not changed the stately tread 
Of that proud stalwart form. 


Calm was his brow, his eye as bright 
As when at Nature’s dawn, 

He walked the earth with Deity, 
Ere man himself was born. 


Well may his eye so proudly flash, 
His cheek with ardor glow, 

For all things that are beautiful, 
To him their beauty owe. 


The artist’s eye, in wood and stone, 
Sees forms, both fair and bright, 
But patient labor ever brings 
These beauteous forms to light. 


Proud Genius, with his flashing eye, 
With heart and brain of fire, 

Without his. aid, had. never raised 
The lofty dome or spire. 


This busy, rushing world, would be 
To hopeless ruin hurled, 

Without the arm of Industry, 
For labor moves the world. 


Its strong hand sends the Iron Horse 
Careering o’er the plain, 

And bids the ocean steamer speed 
Across the bounding main. 


Yours is a noble heritage, 
Ye honored sons of toil, 
Whether ye wield the pen or plane, 
Or plow the yielding soil. 


God, the great Architect Divine, 
Drew Nature’s mighty plan ; 

Yet Toil unfolds each grand design, 
God bless the laboring man! 


Mepina, Ohio, March, 1857, 
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A SOUTHERN BALLAD. 


Beneath savannas green and fair, 


By Mississippi’s side, 

Where laves the branches drooping there 
Within her sunlit tide, 

There stands a cot upon the lawn ; 
And in that cottage door, 

Methinks I still can see her form, 
But Nanoy is no more. 


My poor old mother on that porch, 
Within her old arm chair, 

Rejoiced to see my loving bride, 
And offered many a prayer. 

O, could I see her there again ; 
But that can never be ; 

She sleeps beside yon cotton field, 
Beneath the old gum tree. 


And Nancy, dear, sleeps by her side, 
That fair and fragile flower, 

Fled ere the orange decked again 
With gold her summer bower. 

It blooms in vain—no fairy hand 
Shall pluck its golden store ; 

My harp is tuned to notes of woe, 
For Nancy is no more. 


The moonlight falls as sweetly now, 
As gently steals the dew 
And echo answers still my strain, 
But, ‘‘Nanoy,” where are you? 
Time takes no note of all the change 
Wrought in my beings’s core ; 
I’m lonely now, and sadly weep, 
For Nancy is no more. 2 
Mosirxz, Ala. 


G. M. 
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L787 AND 1857. 


BY Riek Te 


But about seventy years since, every thread used in the man- 
ufacture of cotton, wool, worsted, and flax, throughout the 
world, was spun singly by the fingers of the spinner, with the 
aid of that classical instrument, the domestic spinning wheel. 
In 1767, an eight-handed spinster sprung from the genius of 
Hargreaves ; and the jenny, with still increasing powers, made 
its way into common use in spite of all oppositon. Two years 
afterwards the more wonderful invention of Wyatt, which claims 
a much earlier origin, but which had disappeared, like a river 
that sinks into a subterraneous channel, now rose again under 
the fortunate star of Arkwright, claiming yet higher admira- 
tion, as founded on principles of more extensive application. 
Five years later the happy thought of combining the principles 
of these two inventions, to produce a third, much more efficient 
than either, struck the mind of Crompton, who, by a perfectly 
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original contrivance, effected the union. From twenty spindles 
this machine was brought, by more finished mechanism, to admit 
of a hundred spindles, and thus to exercise a Briarean power. 
Kelly relinquished the toilsome method of turning the machine 
by hand, and yoked to it the strength of a rapid river. Watt, 
with the subtler and more potent agency of steam, moved an 
iron arm that never slackens or tires, which whirls round two 
thousand spindles in a single machine. Finally, to consummate 
the wonder, Roberts dismisses the spinner, and leaves the ma- 
chine to its own infallible guidance. So that at the present time 
several thousand spindles may be seen in a single room, revoly- 
ing with inconceivable rapidity, with no hand to urge their pro- 
gress, or to guide their operations—drawing out, twisting, and 
winding up as many thousand threads with unfailing precision, 
indefatigable patience and strength—a scene as magical to the 
eye that is not familiar to it, as the effects have been marvelous 
in augmenting wealth and population. 

If the thought should cross any mind, that, after all, the 


genius of man has been expended in the insignificant object of 


enabling men better to pick out, arrange, and twist together the 
fibres of a vegetable wool—that it is for the performance of this 
minute operation that so many energies have been exhausted ; 
so much capital employed, such stupendous structures reared, 
and so vast a population trained up—we reply: An object is 
not insignificant because the operation by which it is effected is 
minute: the first want of men in this life, after food, is clothing; 
and as this art enables them to supply it far more easily and 
cheaply than the old methods of manufacturing, and to bring 
cloths of great elegance and durability within the use of the 
humble classes, it is an art whose utility is only inferior to that 
of agriculture. It is almost impossible to over estimate the im- 
portance of these inventions. ‘The Greeks would have elevated 
their authors among the gods; nor will the enlightened judg- 
ment of modern times deny them the place among their fellow 
men, which is so undeniably their due. 

a 40GB 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS BY THE WAY-SIDE. 


CHAPTER III. 


From Tiffin I went to Bellefontaine, a comparatively new 
place in carriage-making ; but Emrey & Bro., and A. Miller, 


all enterprising and intelligent mechanics, have already estab-| § : 


lished a flourishing business. 


Also called on A. Hunt and Warren & Ganmer, of Urbana, 


CINCINNATI. 


Once landed at the Gibson, and our three hundred and forty 
pound trunk lodged in its upper precincts, one inducement at 
least presented itself to make our stop a permanent one; buta 
sunny spot is the ‘‘ Queen City” notwithstanding. Here we 
found that kind of a welcome which causes the heart of true 
sympathetic mould to beat high and warm with reciprocal im- 
pulses ; in fact we have ever found this to be the case in visiting 
|first class factories in either town or country. At the mammoth 
establishment of I. & B. Bruce & Co., where over one hundred 
hands are employed, over one-third of them subscribed for the 
Magazine. At the establishments of Miller & Sons, John W. 
Gosling, Roberts & Curtis, John Wilts, R. R. Stevens, and others 
in and about the city, we did equally well, considering the re- 
spective number of hands employed by each, so that in future it 
will charter at least one whole mail bag per month to bring our 
greetings to the ‘Queen City.”’ 

The proprietors of each of the shops mentioned, are entitled 
to credit for their gentlemanly liberality in permitting us to pass 
freely through their mammoth factories and transact business 
with the workmen during working hours, a thing which men 
less liberal might have scrupled against granting. A friendly 
call upon the advertisers, and our mission ended among the good 
people of Cincinnati. May their shadows never grow less. 
Parting, also, with the companion of my brief sojourn, I was 
left alone to pursue my journey southward to Louisville. 


NS eet, 
OOOO EEE 
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A NEW BODY TRUSSEL. 


and was pleased to notice the marks of enterprise and thrift that Coe 


were there exhibited. But my large trunk full of Magazines 
here failed me, and I made tracks for Columbus. 


FROM COLUMBUS. 


Having replenished my stock in trade, I left Columbus in 
company with Mr. H. G. T., another aid-de-camp in the enter- 
prise, en route for Xenia, Dayton and Cincinnati. 

At the former place, we called on Messrs. Shannon & Sayer, 
and took in their shop alone 17 names; a high compliment to 
the enterprise of the shop and the liberal intelligence of the 
workmen. Many thanks to Mr. Craven, the trimmer, for valu- 
able hints and items, which shall aprear in the Magazine. 

At E. & J. Driscol’s, Springfield, we also found congenial 
spirits and liberal patrons. 

At Dayton we were pleased to find that Messrs. Cohan & 
Conway, who stand about the only representatives of this place 
in her former glory as acoach-making city, were still pushing 
ahead with commendable enterprise and perseverance. Here 
we also formed a club and passed the time pleasantly. I for- 
got to mentien that in passing through. the town, we found a 
small wooden establishment, very much dilapidated, fronting 
on Main street ; dropped in, and got permission to passthrough; 
intending to doso, but finally concluded that it would not pay. 

Hamilton has three fourishing lsttle shops, Mr. John Keen, 


Messrs, Miller & Gery, and Mr. Mosgentbaler. In these we 
tage @ club of fourteen; the shops jeading im the order 
presented. © ian ; : 


Mr. Sataprzr—Sir :—I find it is necessary, sometimes, to 
have a trussel of a differert form from that so commonly used 
by body-makers. First, we sometimes wish to lengthen the 
trussel to suit the body. Then, again, we wish to raise or lower 
one end to level the body, which is very essential in many in- 
stances, to the body-maker. In order to lengthen the trussel, 
the bars, A, are matched together with tongue and groove, so 
that they may slide apart. ‘Then, to hold the said bars together, 
I use a clasp and thumb screw, B, which, when screwed up, will 
hold them permanent. For the purpose of raising either end of 
the body, I use the short bar, C, in combination with the crank 
screws, D D, with a strap nut on the top side of lower bar, E, 
and a plate riveted on the end of the crank screws, and fastened 
to the under side of top. bar, by which it is steadied, raised and 
lowered. The bar E, supporting the adjusting bar C, should be 
framed, so that when the latter lays flat upon the bar H, the top 
part of C will be the same distance from the floor as bar F. By 
this means the trussel is made perfectly level without removing 
the adjusting bar, C. Yours, &¢., H. SEYMOUR. 
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A BITT FOR CUTTING SCREW PLUGS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Te 


Fig. 1 is a front view of the bitt, Fig. 2 back view, Fig. 3 
the bitt in perspective. Fig. 4 represents the bitt in the act of 
cutting out a plug. 

What body-maker has not felt the need of some more con- 
venient way of cutting out screw plugs, than with the saw and 
chisel? The time consumed by one body-maker in the course 
of a year for this work alone, would make np a number of 


days, and as “Time is Money,’’ some: kind of implement,| {qj} 


expressly for the purpose, would be a great saving. Most of 
body-makers take a thin board and saw off from the end strips 
about 3 or of an inch wide, and split them up in square blocks, 
after which they are roughly rounded up with a chisel or a large 
gouge. Others, after sawing off the strips, plane them up square, 
and round them before splitting off the blocks. But they are 
alike imperfect. First, because an unreasonable length of time 
is consumed; and secondly, because the plug does not always 
fit the countersunk screw properly, and thus requires putty to 
complete it. : 

To obviate all this, we have got up a very simply constructed 
bitt, with which we can cut out one hundred plugs in ten 
minutes, making them perfectly round, of one size, and sufficiently 
tapering to drive tight. — 

In Fig. 4, B represents the socket of the brace, holding the 
bitt:. F the thin board out of which the plug D is being cut. 


Let E represent the hole sunk into the side of the body, and D i 


the plug ready to be inserted. 


We purpose having thece bitts manufactured in setts, expressly} , 
The sett will consist of six pieces — three] (> 


for body-makers. 
plug bitts and three centre bitts; the smallest 2, next size 4 
inch, and the largest 8. They will be made of the best cast 
steel and polished. Price $5 per sett, or four setts for $12. 
Orders solicited. Patent applied for. 


°<>-o>— -_________ 


[a8~ “Bob, Harry Smith has one of the greatest curiosi- 
ties you ever saw!” ‘Don’t say so—what is it?” ‘A tree 
which never sprouts, and which becomes smaller the older it 
grows.” “Well, that is a curiosity. Where did he get it?” 
‘From California.” ‘What isthename of it?” “ Axle-tree! 
It once belonged to a California omnibus.” 


A NEW WHIFFLETREE SOCK- 
ET, BY THE IVES & PARDEE 
MANUFACTURING CO., MT. 
CARMEL, CONN. 


The ordinary way of finishing the 


sen arate re te 
SSS 


ends of whiffletrees, is to use a ferrule 


and screw the “‘ tug-eye ” into the wood. 


Sees 


tts on eeces 
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This plan, of course, answers the pur- 


pose, but it is not soneat or durable as 
the application of the socket here illus- 
trated. 

As will be seen in the engraving, the 


reaasseente a 
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“tng-eye” and the ferrule are one and 
the same piece. The Ives & Pardee 


Company are, we believe, the only per- 


Snr a arreslentk 


sons engaged in manufacturing them. 
They are prepared to furnish the article 
in a variety of styles and sizes. We 
have just put a pair of them to a new 
carriage, and being thorough plate, they 
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give a very ornamental appearance in- 
deed. We see no reason why they 
should not be universally adopted. 


THE BEST MODE OF ADJUSTING TOPS, NOW IN USE, 
IS SALADEE’S TOP LIFTER, PATENTED SEPTEM- 
BER 9TH, 1856.—A PROPOSITION TO OUR SUB. 


SCRIBERS. 
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Fig: 2. 


Fig 3. 
After giving the above improvement a practical trial for one 
year, we feel no delicacy in assuring our readers that it is the best 


and most simple mode of adjusting caleche tops ever discovered; 
and this being the fact, we feel anxious to have it universally 


Scene closes by Bob throwing an inkstand at a half closed door. | adopted by the carriage manufacturers of this country. To ac- 
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complish this end, we propose giving every carriage-maker the 
privilege of testing this improvement to his or their own satis- 
faction, before purchasing a right for the same. Itis not our in- 
tention to sell this right to any of our readers before they have 
had the pleasure of testing it and becoming perfectly familiar 
We therefore 
propose to give every carriage-maker in the United States the 
privilege of applying this mode of adjusting tops to one or two 
buggies, and if pleased with the improvement, they can purchase 
a shop or county right on the favorable terms hereafter made 


with its mode of construction and operations. 


known. 


The superior advantages in this mode of adjusting tops over 
that of any other ever patented, are, first, that it does not con- 
fine the top or seat to any peculiar style to suit its application. 
Second, it does in no way interfere, or come in contact with the 
Third, it can be as readily applied to a 
top now in use, as when it is first made; and fourth, it is ex- 


trimmings to the seat.* 


tremely cheap and simple in its application, requiring but three 
hours to do the work. 


For the benefit of the workmen who may apply this “lifter,” 
we offer the following description: The first point to be ob- 
served is, to get the joint B, in Fig. 1, aslow down as possible, for 
the reason, that the lower joint B can be made, the more purchase 
we impart to lever C. To illustrate, suppose this joint, B, was 
within 5 inches of the top ; itis evident the leverage at C would 
be proportionably diminished. But, on the other hand, let us 
suppose this joint was as low down as H, the leverage at © 


would in that case be proportionably increased. Hence, the 


lower we are permitted to get the joint, B, the easier is the top riheccide 
adjusted. In Fig. 1 we give a side view of the extension of 


the top iron forming the lever. If the top is of the light, fancy 
order, a little scroll, F, at the bottom of the iron, will make it 
quite ornamental, but in the ordinary classes of buggies, this is 
generally omitted. The length of the lever on each side, is gov- 
emed by the height of the back. Where the “lateral rod’’ 
passes through the top of the lever at C, it must be so calculated 


fitted, and the nut which holds the end of the rod into the 
square hole, must be screwed perfectly tight; otherwise both 
sides of the prop irons will not adjust alike. Where the round 
eye is formed at H, Fig. 1, the iron should be left as strong as 
proportion and good taste will permit, and taper gradual towards 
the top. 
OUR TERMS. 
A shop right, where not over 10 hands are employed.... $20 00 
“ 50 00 

- 100 00 

County rights will depend altogether upon the number of 
shops the county contains, &e. 


6¢ 


66 ce 


The purchaser of this patent is required to pay for the same 
in one year from the date of the deed, thus giving him a chance 
of realizing something out of the improvement before he is 
called upon to pay for it. For further information, address let- 
ters to this office. 


EXPLANATION OF THE DRAWINGS. 


PLATE 16—THE CLEVELAND “SLIDE SEAT.” 
BY VANNEST, SHEPHERD & DICKENS. 

The design of this beautiful ‘‘ Sliding Seat’’ was contributed 
to the Magazine by Messrs. Shepherd & Dicker, coach-makers, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, and is original, we believe, with Mr. Shep- 
herd. The arrangement of the revolving and sliding seat is the 
same as in all ordinary carriages of this kind. The sides of the 
front seat are constructed with a light frame and cane work, as 
represented. 

This style of ‘‘ slide seat” is also very appropriate for a door 
and have the revolving seat thrown back inside of 
the doors. In the finish of the painting, a small ornament un- 
der the revolving seat, as represented in the drawing, is very 
becoming. ‘The general construction of the body is fully ex- 
plained in the drawing. 


eee 


PLATE 17—CRANE-NECK GAZELLE. 
Mr. Shepherd, of Cleveland, contributed a design for a double 


that the rod A, Fig. 2, is 14 inches above the top edge of the|Pheeton, from which we have made the extremely beautiful 
back rail, so that there is ample room between the latter and/drawing given on plate 17. The back part of this carriage 
the rod to admit of the fingers of the operator. The levers, Cineeds no explanation, being after the style of the ordinary 
C, in Fig. 2, should be drawn in at the top as far as the back|Phzeton: The points in this design which are new and original, 
curtain, when down, will permit. This not only gives the ar-|are embodied in the arrangement of the front seat and scroll. 


rangement a finished appearance from a back view, but it like- 
wise shortens the lateral rod, A, and thus renders it stiffer and 
more permanent. 
the levers at C, Fig. 1, should be located so as to bring the lat- 
eral rod, A, Fig. 2, as close up against the back of the top as 
possible, so that when the back curtain is down, it-can be on the 
outside of the rod. The ‘‘ateral rod,”’ as seenin Fig. 2, is made 
as represented by Fig. 3. The hole in the top of the levers, 
which receives the ends of the rod, must be square, and neatly 


*In all ordinary ‘ Top Lifters ? there is a lateral rod passing through on the inside 
of the seat, and under the trimmings; therefore, they ean not be readily applied to 
finished or second-hand buggies, as the trimmings in the back of the seat can not be 
removed and properly replaced again. Nor can this lateral rod (which musr be 
gtraight,) be applied to the inside of a back which has an arched back rail, as shown 
in Fig.2; consequently their application is limited to a certain kind and style of 


The scroll terminates with a delicate piece of carving, as repre- 
sented in the draft. The rocker forms the bearer on which the - 


The square hole through the top ends of|ceat rests, and is cut out and exposed to view, as shown in 


the drawing. The seat is made with round corners. The 
rocker in front is finished with a double beaded moulding, 
starting from the front of the seat, and extending around to the 
bracket of the dash. ‘Take the vehicle as it stands, suspended 
without perch, and thereby imparting to it the advantage of 
short turning, and we think it is the finest establishment of the 


kind ever illustrated in the Magazine. Its simplicity of con- 
struction, and adaptation to either perch or without perch, and 
extension top or half top, makes it the more desirable, and can- 


not but give it great notoriety among the ‘better class’’ of car- 
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riages. The following drawings illustrate the kind and style of 
gearing we intend for the ‘‘Gazelle’’ as it now appears : 


Fig. 


g314 


Fig. 1is the bottom half of the front gearing. Fig. 2 is the 
top, and Fig. 3 a front view of the centre bars. 


——y 


PLATE 18—THE SOUTHERN BUGGY. 
BY R. H. BROWN. 


The novelty in this buggy consists in the arrangement of the 
back seat, which is made to work upon hinges, and can be 
thrown down into the body, leaving no trace of its design, or 
it can be thrown back into the spring bar for servants to ride 
upon. The seat, when thrown down, forms the back pannel to 
the body, and when in the position it now assumes, the pannel 
serves as the back to the seat. The inside of this pannel is 
finished with a fine piece of carpet to correspond with the carpet 
on the inside of the body. The cane work in the side is repre- 
sented in the painting. 


& 
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THE STITCHING PLATE. 


No. 1.—We consider the design represented by this figure, 
as one of the most complete and ornamental we have ever seen. 
It is employed in the back of buggy boots, apron falls, &c. We 
owe our thanks for this beautiful design, to our worthy con- 
tributor, Mr. C. W. Hine. 

No. 2.—Cushion facing. 

No. 3.—Centre for boots, d&ec. 

No. 4.—A very original design for a cushion facing. 


a 


MAIL SPATTERS, 


—— 


Pieuva,- March 21, 1857. 


Mr. Eprror—Dear Sir :—In your Magazine for the present 
month, we observe a communication over the signature of ‘C.,”’ 
bearing date January 17th, and purporting to have come from 
this place. In this article the writer asserts that he had ‘tried 
in vain to raise a club’? for the Magazine, and adds that, 
instead of clubbing to take a number of copies, half-a-dozen of 
the ‘craft’? here club together to take one copy. 

Reluctant as we are to use harsh language towards any one, 
we are constrained, in justice to ourselves, to pronounce these 
charges and insinuations of Mr. ‘‘ C.,’? wholly and unqualifiedly 
false, and the writer knew them to be so when he penned them. 
No effort has been made by any one to “raise a club”’ here, 
or if such effort was made it was made outside of the craft, and 
not among those engaged in or connected with the business ; 
nor is there any club existing to take ‘‘one copy.”” As this “‘C.,”’ 
whoever he may be, is a slanderer, we trust you will give his 
name to the public in your next number. 

A word on your own opinion of the craft here, expressed in 
connection with the article of “«C.’”? It was, we presume, formed 
upon his false representations. If you will make our city a visit, 
we will be able, we think, to convince you that you totally 
misapprehend and misrepresent our character; and if you will 
give us the name of this man “ C.,’”? we have no doubt we shall 
be able to shew that his motives for the attack he has made upon 
us are selfish and malicious, Yours truly, 


NAMES OF THE CRAFT IN PIQUA! 
W. R. Crozizr, J. C. Courter, 


L. B. Trrry, Tuos. B. Wenx, 
R. Bower, Wm. L. Gusz, 
C. G. CHoprEt, I. WiILLoueuey, 
J. Syxxs, C. Trrrany, 


J. H. Waconzr. 
(Ver batum et literatum.) 


P. S.. Mr. Eprror : —If you want to find a thimble full of 
leetle souls, look at home. CHARLES Brower. 


[ Whew ! 
the correspondent was a genuine one, though signed in the 
printed document with the first initial in the name. 


In reply to the Piqua boys, we would say that 


But since 
we have given the craft there a chance to present themselves in 
their own light to the readers of the Magazine, we presume that 
any thing further on our part is unnecessary, until we are per- 
mitted to acknowledge the receipt of a fine club in this same de- 
partment of the Magazine ; a thing which we daily expect, since 
seeing so genuine a manifestation of pluck on their part. We 
would say, send in at once, if you would obtain the volume com- 
plete ; for should we chance to make a tour through that section, 
it may be too late to furnish the back numbers, besides a vol- 
unteer club of ten is entitled to a premium volume.—Ep. | 
er 
WHAT THE LOUISVILLE JOURNAL SAYS OF US, 

‘Tre Coacu-Maxzrs’ Monruty.—This excellent mechanical 
publication, now in the third volume of its issue, comes to hand 
materially enlarged and improved. 

The workis now under the supervision of five editors, and 
presents a formidable array of literary and mechanical con- 
tributors. The illustrations are fine, the typography clear, and 
the general tone of the matter useful and interesting. 

It stands forth as the champion of the workingman’s interests, 
and is calculated to advance the literary taste and social position 
of the Coach-maker, and is, therefore, entitled to their sympathy 


and support. 


Price, in clubs of ten, $2 per year. Single copies, $3. 
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which, being once set in motion, shall go on without stopping 
until it is worn out? Every person engaged in the pursuit of 
the perpetual motion would perhaps accept this as a true state- 
ment of the object in view. Yet nothing is more easy than to 
make such a machine. 


Wreronvcorocercccsccsrocnasarnecconscacanenneseseccessnocesenecs canons ccceneeecesecenecncacescerecsensccersseesc eens eeens ses de eesencconcassbencscececcosson: 


PERPETUAL MOTION. 


An old friend and con- 
' (RS tributor to the Magazine, 
wll 73 


al 


There are from ten to twenty of them 
at work at this moment on the Rhine, opposite Mayence. These 
are water-mills in boats, which are moored in a certain part of 
the river; and, as the Rhine is never dry, these mills, which 
are simple in their construction, would go on for years—go on, 
indeed, until they were worn out. But if this instance were 


all himself to believe, mentioned, the projector would perceive that the statement of 
can not fail to effect what}, . : : 
his object was imperfect. 


has never yet been done, hein 
“« perpetual motion.”’ 
How many waste their 
time on such an object 
we have no means of|beforehand to consider thoroughly what it is they are about to 


has sent us drawings and 


along explanation of a 
machine, which he flat- 


A 


ais 
ay 


It must run thus: amachine which, 
g set in motion, shall go on till worn out without any power 
being employed to keep it in motion. 


Probably few persons who embark in such a project sit down 
knowing ; not any con-|undertake, otherwise it could hardly require much knowledge of 
siderable number, we 
should think, as nobody 
can expect any profit to arise even fromsuccess. Atall events, 
such enthusiasts must be few indeed, compared with those who 


mechanics to see the impossibility of constructing such a machine. 
Take as many shafts, wheels, pulleys, and springs as you please, 
if you throw them in a heap in the corner of your room, you 
do not expect them to move; itis only when put together that 
the wildest enthusiast expects them to be endowed with the 
in the equally vain hope of discovering the perpetual motion.|power of self-movement; nor then unless the machine is set 
Professional men, employed in preparing patents, could tell of/coing. We never heard of a projector who expected his engine to 
project after project submitted to them by the impatient inven-|set off the moment the last nail was driven, or instantly on the 
tor, who is afraid of waiting to perfect his machine, lest his in-|last stroke of the file. And why not? A machine that would 
valuable secret should get abroad, and he should be deprived|continue to go of itself would begin of itself. No machine can 
of the riches which he has all but in his grasp. 


are spending their days and nights, and exhausting their means, 


be made which has not some friction, which, hewever slight, 
Two classes of persons are inveigled into this hopeless quest.| would in a short time exhaust any power that could have been 
The first is the projector—generally a man who can handle tools, |employed merely for the purpose of setting it in motion. Buta 
and who is gifted with some small power of invention—a faculty, |machine, to be of any use, must not only keep moying itself, but 
as Mr. Babbage justly observes, by no means rare, and of little| furnish power; or, in other words, it must not only keep in 
use unless coupled with some knowledge of what others have|motion, but it must have power to expend in some labor, 
done before him. Of the inventions already made—of the ex-|as grinding corn, rolling metals, urging forward a vessel or 
periments which haye been tried and have failed—our projector a carriage ; so that, by an arrangement of parts which of them- 
is usually profoundly ignorant. What are called the laws of|selves have no moving power, the projector expects to make a 
mechanics, namely, general truths which were established by|machine, self-moving, and with the power of performing some 
the observations of scientific men in times past, and which are|useful task ! 
now admitted by all who take the trouble to investigate them,| ‘Father, I have invented a perpetual motion !”’ said a little 
he has either never heard of, or chooses to set at naught without|fellow of eight years old. ‘It is thus: I would make a great 
inquiry. The other class is that which finds capital. The|wheel, and fix it up like a water-wheel ; at the top I would hang 
projector, having perhaps exhausted his own funds, takes his|a great weight, and at the bottom I would hang a number of 
scheme to some person who has a little money to spare, and|little weights ; then the great weight would turn the wheel half 


dazzles him with the prospects of sudden and splendid wealth ; 
little by little he is drawn into expenses which neither of them 
perhaps had anticipated. Failure after failure ensues, but still 
all is to be right at last. 
retrieving, the one his capital, the other his credit—these mo- 


The fear of ridicule—the necessity for 


tives carry them on till the ruin of both puts an end to their 
folly. 

Unhappily, however, the stage is quickly occupied by other 
adventurers, profiting nothing by the fate of their precursors ; 
and yet one would think that avery slight consideration of the 
subject would be sufficient to show the absurdity of the under- 


round and sink to the bottom, because it is so heavy, and when 
the little weights reached the top, they would sink down, becaise 
they are so many, and thus the wheel would turn round for 
ever.’”? The child’s fallacy is a type of all the blunders which 
are made on this subject. Follow a projector in his description, 
and if it be not perfectly unintelligible, which it often is, it 
always proves that he expects to find certain of his movements 
alternately strong and weak, and not according to the laws of 
nature, but according to the wants of his mechanism. 

If man could produce a machine which would generate the . 
power by which it is worked, he would becomea creator. All 


taking. What is the object aimed at? Is it to make amachine/he has hitherto done—all, we may safely predict, he will ever 
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do—is to mould. existing power so as to make it perform his 
bidding. He can make the waterfall in the brook spin his cotton, 
or print his book by means of machinery, but a mill to pump 
water enough to keep itself at work he cannot make. Absurd 
as it may seem, the experiment has been tried ; but, in truth, no 
scheme is too absurd for adoption by the seekers after perpetual 
motion. A machine, then, is a mere conductor of power into a 
useful channel. The wind grinds the corn—the sails, the shafts 
and the stones are only the means by which the power of the 
wind can be turned to that particular purpose ; so it is the heat 
thrown out by the burning coal which performs all the multifa- 


rious operations of the steam engine, the machinery being only 


the connecting links between the cause and the effect. 

Perhaps these remarks may induce any projector who has not 
yet begun, to pause on his enterprise ; and may cause those who 
are about to advance their capital in such vain speculations, to 
examine the probabilities of a return for their outlay. 

seme ae 
INVENTORS AND POETS. 

On reflection, it will be found that mechanical invention differs 
nothing from that which gives value to those pursuits considered 
to be more mental and refined. Homer and his Iliad, Virgil 
and his Aineid, Milton and his Paradise Lost, were minds and 
productions of the same exquisite fibre and tension, with Savary 
and Watt, with their engines, Huygens with his watch, Ark- 
wright with his spinning frame, Meikle with his threshing ma- 
chine, Bramah with his hydraulic press. In fact, observation 
frequently shows, that the power of constructing poetry and 
machines are united in the same individual. Hooke made verses 
as well as machines, and could as well have written a sonnet to 
his “‘ mistress’ eyebrow’? as have presented his thirty-seven 
projects for flying. Samuel Moreland indited love songs, and 
When total blindness had fallen 
on the jovial old man, he buried the effusions of his youth, con- 
sidering them to be ‘‘ gay deceits,’’ and betook himself in his 
ninetieth year to the composition of psalms. Arkwright was 
famed among his customers for a light hand and an exquisite 
edge, and for verses which cut as keen as his razors. Watt in 
his youth was a rhymester, and few men in his generation read 
more fairy tales and poetry—even in the meridian of his life, in 
the busiest period of his employment, the greater portion of his 
time was devoted to indulgence in this mental luxury. Few 
who knew the excellent Rennie, near the close of his life, 
would have dreamed of finding under the exterior of this in- 
flexible man of business, an enthusiastic admirer of poetry and 
music. The venerable Telford, when building rough stone walls 


sang them to his sweetheart. 


as a journeyman mason, was an esteemed contributor to the po- 


etical corner of the Scots Magazine. The inventor of the cele- 
brated congreve rocket had previously “let off’? many poetical 
squibs. Cartwright early distinguished himself for his poetical 
composition ; but the fine taste and exalted feeling which per- 
vade them, must yield to the exquisite invention and extensive 
usefulness of his power-loom. 

Poets, as well as mechanics, differ in the manner in which 
they exhibit their conceptions. One excels in loftinesss of thought, 


another in delicacy of perception ; a third pleases by his harmo- 
nious numbers, and’a fourth is esteemed for the useful tendency 
of his writings. Some mechanics delight in clock-work—others 
in steam engines ; the machines of others are polished even to 
a bolt head—and a ponderous mass whose jerking motion is the 
nuisance of a district, constructed by one whose ear is more re- 
fined than his rival manufacturers, moves with all the softness 
of a watch, and another applies the principles of a toy to a 
machine for abridging labor. There are rhymesters who will 
spin a fine thought through an infinity of words ; there are also 
artist wire-drawers, who, by great skill, will draw an ounce or 
two of gold into a thread which will encircle the world. Your 
sounding, flashy, sparkling authors of a thousand brilliant noth- 
ings, are a sort of kaleidescope artists, whose most original, 
regular, and harmonious combinations, are produced by a thread 
of rag, a pin’s head, a leaf, a bead, or a bit of crystal. 
ee a eR ore apie ice ee, 


A SEMI-VOLUME TO COMMENCE IN JUNE. 


It was distinctly stated in the November and December numbers 
of ’56, that few, if any, extra numbers of the Magazine would 
be struck, and that those who wished to secure the ’57 volume 
complete, must send in immediately. But fearing that a number 
of our patrons might be delinquent, we finally did strike a large 
extra issue, and have been able to supply a host of new subscri- 
bers with back numbers. But they are now gone, and still 
names keep coming in faster than ever. Now, what are 
To republish back numbers is impossible. Our 
heads and hands are too full of business to think of that for a 


moment; so, our only way to do, is to commence a semi-volume, 


we to do? 


by publishing some five thousand extra copies with the next 
issue, then all who wish it can set in and take it until June 758, 
then renew again, making each subscription to complete a bind- 
ing volume. 

With this in view, we have stopped our series of ‘Scale 
Drafting ”’ for two numbers, for the purpose of commencing the 
first of the practical series in the first number of the semi-volume, 
(having published only the introductory article as yet.) So, 
you will find the sweeps, implements, &c., given in the next 
number. 

' The French Rule series will also be given during the course 
of the semi-volume. So, look out for a valuable book. Weare 
continually gathering in first class contributors to all the de- 
partments. Our motto is “‘ Excelsior,’ and we intend to make 
its force and value felt by all, ere another year expires. So, all 
we have to say is, ‘“‘keep your eye skinned’ for something 
rich, for the Magazine is ‘‘ bound to shine.’ 

Those of our former subscribers who commenced in J anuary, 
’57, will, of course, continue to bind each year’s numbers by 
themselves, as though no semi-volume had been started. This 
semi-volume is only for the benefit of new subscribers, and 


amounts to no more than this. We shall open a new subscrip- 
tion book, containing only the names of those whose subscrip- 
tion ends June, 758, instead of January next, and an extra num- 
ber of Magazines will be struck to supply the new list, while 
our regular subscribers will continue, as before, to commence 
with the year and end with it. 
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Great WusterN Bott Worss.—There seems to be noend| Tur Dayron Wuzet, Spoxz, Hus anp Frity Worxs. — 
to the perseverance and industry of friend Coleman. Though|But a few days since we had the pleasure of a visit to Messrs. 
burnt out twice in the last two years, he is up and at it again|Blanchard & Brown, at their mammoth works, and must con- 
stronger than ever. We dropped into this establishment the|fess to a degree of surprise at the system, perfection and high 
other day, and found it literally turned up. Why? Because|scientific tone that characterizes the working of each depart- 
the machinery was being moved up stairs to make room for|ment throughout the entire factory. Both of these gentle- 
about forty new hands. men are practical coach-makers and mechanics of the first order. 

Reader, were you ever in a first class Bolt Factory ? Ifnot,)/The machine used by them for cutting second growth stuff into 
we would advise you to call and see the machinery used at this|quartering strips ready for use, also the chemical process for 
establishment. The secret of its success is a three-fold one, |stiffening spokes, are both original with the proprietors, and re- 
Hold your ear and we will whisper the secret. 


In the first/flect great credit upon them as inventors. The hollow auger 
place, the proprietor has good hands and first class machinery,|used by them for boring hubs, is a fine piece of mechanism, 
and makes good work. In the second place, he advertises libe-|and stands forth as a representative of all the machinery used 
rally, and thus keeps it before the people. In the third place,|in the establishment. The whole is driven by an eighty horse 
he is a working man, one that rolls up his sleeves and ‘‘ pitches| power engine, and employs some fifty hands. 
In” 


The proprietors 
Well, there is room for working men in this country ; so,|have just purchased the late ‘“‘ Woodmancy’’ Coach Factory, 
See ad- 


M. G. Tf. 


as ‘‘ Mose ’’ says, ‘let him rip.” 
2 
Tue Great American Spring Worxs.—Messrs. Wm. Wright 


& Co., of Newark, N. J., are doubtless the most extensive 
Spring manufacturers in the United States. 


just in front of the works, to be used as a warehouse. 


vertisement in this number. 
—_ EE EEE 
Important to Manuracturers.—The ‘‘ Horse Power,’’ by 


The multiplicity of|Mr. Green, whose advertisement will be found in this number, 
machinery this factory calls into requisition, is such that gives it/is unquestionably the most simple, cheap and practical power 
a decided advantage over that of any other with whom we have/now in use. 


There are hundreds of carriage and wagon makers 
In most of spring works, the leaves are ta-| working to a great disadvantage for the want of a good horse 
pered by means of rolling, or the old way of hammering, by|power in connection with their factory. We contend, that a 
hand. The rolling is objectionable, for the reason that it does|power so compact and simple as that of Mr. Green’s, will repay 


any acquaintance. 


not leave the steel in the required condition; neither is the ham- 
mering by hand desirable, since the time it necessarily consumes 
makes an additional cost on the springs of from 1 to 4 cts per 
Ib. At the ‘ American Works” they have machinery for ham- 
mering, and by this means the proprietors can sell a first class 
article of springs at a lower rate than those who have to manu- 
facture by hand. We take pleasure in recommending Messrs. 
Wm. Wright & Co. to the favorable notice of the craft every 


where, as they make good springs at low prices. 
rei, MSU She! AE Oe ol Baten 

Sometuine Noven asour WxHeEELts.—Mr. Butters, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, has invented (and applied for a patent, ) a very 
novel mode of applying the box tothe hub. The invention 
consists in so connecting the box with the hub, as to relieve 
the axle from all concussion of the wheel, by interposing be- 
tween the box and hub an elastic substance. 
the wheels a few daysago, and we must say, we at least feel a 
warm interest in its ultimate success. It will probably be illus- 
trated in the Magazine. 


—cuuwuwu- reer EE 


A New Suart Ssackie.—Mr. Coleman, of the Bolt Works 
in Cincinnati, has invented and is now testing it practically. 
From the description we have had of it, we think it will surpass 
all its predecessors. We have the promise of an illustration, 
should it prove satisfactory after it has been thoroughly tested. 


Cpe ea ras SEs ee 

‘‘Dyn’s Watt Srreet Broxer.’’——We take pleasure in re- 
ferring our readers to the advertisement of John 8. Dye, which 
will be found in this number. Every carriage-maker in busi- 
ness should subscribe for this excellent Bank Note Detector. 


Price only $1. 


the cost of itself in one year in any carriage factory where a 
respectable business is conducted. Aside from the machinery 
which can thus be called into requisition, the sawing alone which 
can be performed with such a power, would justify its adoption. 

We have the promise of an illustration of this valuable im- 
provement, which will probably appear in the next number, 
when our readers can the better judge of its construction and 


mode of operation. 
ee 


[Q5> From one of our correspondents in Rahway, N. J., 
who has taken the pains to collect the statistical items, we are 
informed, that at the present time there are 444 men employed 
in the manufacture of carriages in that city, which produced 
2537 carriages last year. In this estimate, the mammoth es- 
tablishment of Messrs. Denman & Co., and that of Mr. Frazey, 


We saw one of|are not included, so that, judging from the above, there are over 


500 carriage-makers in the ‘‘cosy little city of Rahway,” pro- 
ducing not less than three thousand pleasure vehicles annually. 
a Te Se : 

ites Wison & Hayvpzy, of Cincinnati, are very extensively 
engaged in the manufacture and sale of every description of Car- 
riage Hardware and Trimmings. Persons visiting the “ Queen 
City ”’ to purchase goods of this character, will do well to call at 
this house and examine their stock. Our friends will find Mr. 


Wilson a very active, clever and accommodating gentleman. 
EE EEE 


Dissoturion or Coparrnersuip._-Mr. Joseph G. Reid has 
withdrawn from the firm of Bouton & Reid, Coach Hardware 
and Trimming dealers, New York City. Probably Mr. Bouton 
will continue the business at the old stand, though we are not 
advised of such arrangement. ~ 
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A Wrone Ricutev.—In the March number of the Maga- 
zine, we gave a fine design from the pencil of our very talented 
draftsman and contributor, Mr. Joseph Irvin, of Bridgeport, Conn. 
It was the ‘Sliding Roof Rockaway,”’ which many of our read- 
ers so much admired. The wrong was this, that by some mis- 
take, the proper initials were not attached to the explanations, 
thus not only wronging him, but making perfect nonsense of the 
announcement made in the February number. 

NICO ge oe ate 

Newark Varnish Manvuractories.—Newark, N. J., is de- 
servingly noted as a varnish manufacturing place, and should be 
known under the cognomen of the ‘Varnish City.’’ The fol- 
lowing are the most prominent parties engaged in its manufac- 
ture, viz: Price, Bond & Co., Jas. Pearson & Co., S. P. Smith, 
D. Price & Fitzgerald and Moses Bigelow. All of these gen- 
tlemen are extensively engaged, and produce the best of carriage 


varnishes. 
LO 


Our Tor Lirrer.—In another part of this number we have 
given illustrations and a complete explanation of the mode of 
applying our improvement in adjusting tops, and have given 
every carriage-maker in the United States the privilege of using 
it to one or two buggies, so that he may know what it is and 
And should he desire to purchase the right, a 
See the article. 


how it operates. 
most liberal proposition is made. 
Bie OLD: a AMO ce) ede NT 5 ee eT 

Tae Coacu-Maxers’ Harness Depot, Crnctnnatt, O.— 
Under this head will be found the advertisement of Messrs J. 
C. Shackleford & Co., who are prepared to furnish the trade 
with every style and kind of Carriage Hardware, at low prices 
and on favorable terms. Dealers visiting Cinvinnati and pur- 


chasing carriages, will find this the place to get their harness. 
ee 


THE INVENTION or CaRRIAGES.—“ Itis said by some writers 
that Ericthorius, of Athens, was the first who invented chariots, 
about 1486.” This assertion we find in Leslie’s Illustrated 
Newspaper. Those who have read our articles in the 2nd 
Vol. of this Magazine, need not be told here, that the chariot was 
invented long before Athens existed, or Ericthorius was born. 

E. M. 8. 


LITERARY REVIEW FOR MAY. 


“Lrg anp Sayines or THE Parrineron Famuty.” 

The funny editor of the Boston Post, for a long time shielded 
behind the Partington cognomen, kept the literary world on tip 
toe with his eccentric and mirth-provoking drolleries. We have 
enjoyed many a hearty side shake over the apt delineations of 
this antiquated crone. Many a time have we seen the old lady 
with her specks elevated, discussing philosophy and metaphys- 
ics, as we have glanced at the finely drawn delineations tossed 
from sanctum to sanctum among our exchanges ; and Ike——mis- 
chievous Ike, with his sleeve ever ready to wipe the molasses 
from his mouth—finds his counterpart in every household. 

The whole of the sayings of this model family are now collected 
into an illustrated work of some 382 pages, in handsome bind- 


ing. It is a rare collection of healthful humor, and an excellent 


antidote for hypochondria. Sent by mail, post paid, for $1,124. 
Randall & Aston, Columbus, Ohio. 


“‘ Dozusticks.” 

The author of this work avows that it is neither a History, 
Romance, Life Drama, Biography, Autobiograyhy, nor Post- 
mortem Examination, but a series of unpremeditated literary ex- 
travaganzas, written without malice or aforethought, by the single 
hero thereof, purely for his own glorification, and printed by the 
publisher, purely for his own profit. Thus speaks Q. K. Phi- 
lander Doesticks, P. B. 

A rare genius, this Doesticks; whether on a target excursion, 
or running with the ‘* masheen,’’ his delineations are mirth pro- 
The work contains 230 
pages of finely printed matter, is neatly bound in muslin, and 


voking, and his drolleries irresistable. 


will be sent (post paid) to any part of the States on the receipt 
of One Dollar. Randall & Aston, Columbus, O. 


“THe Opp Frttows’ Minsrret.’’ 

A fine little book, of Songs, Odes and Glees, composd and 
arranged for the use of lodges of the Order, Price, finely bound 
in muslin, and gilt, $2,40 per doz.; 25 cts. smgly. Address Ran- 
dall & Aston, Columbus, O. 


“Tue Prince or THE House or Davin.” 

A strange bookindeed. A religious romance in fact, but an 
authentic work in the light in which it naturally presents itself to 
the casual reader. A brief, half concealed preface by the Editor, 
(Author, ) hints indirectly at the true character of the work, and 
apologizes for seeming to tread upon forbidden ground, while the 
preface does up the unblushing deceiver with a coolness that 
throws sacred relics and weeping madonnas completely into the 
shade. We are aware that this book has warm admirers, and a 
large sale, yet from its peculiar tone, we can but regard it with 
loathing and disgust. The religion of the Savior, pure and un- 
defiled, needs no such helpmeet; for religious romances, when 
thrown forth without concealment, are, at best, but mock angels, 
telling a gilded lie, yet, though they leave a false picture, they 
sometimes shadow a high moral and thus half atone for the first 
But this work is simply a pious fraud, almost as bare- 
It is a simple narrative, not an 


wrong. 
faced as the Book of Mormon. 
allegory ; hence, can never be productive of good in any form. 
The work purports to be a compilation of MSS letters from a 
Jewish maiden, (Adina, ) who lived in the days of Christ, to her 
father in the City of Alexandria, detailing all of the events re- 
lating to the birth, life, and crucifixion of the Savior. It be- 
gins with the portrait of the Jewess; gives, in the introduction, 
her parentage, birth-place, and an outline of her life. The He- 
brew style is attempted to be imitated throughout, and at lastis 
indorsed by the great scribe, ‘‘Ex1as Ben Ezra,”’ as copied from 
the original manuscripts. This is all that the mass of readers 
will see in the work, and what more is necessary to cap the cli- 
max of humbug and insure the work a ready sale among that 
class of readers that possess zeal without knowledge? 


EDITORIAL CHIP-BASKET. 
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This fellow picks up chips, &c.—SHaxksPEARE IMPROVED. 

“As USELESS AS THE Firra Warren To A Coacu.”—This 
expression was a very common one for many years when one in- 
dividual wished to convey the idea to another that a certain 
thing was altogether useless. So frequently had such expres- 
sions been made, that most persons outside of the craft, had 
come to think that such an appendage as a fifth-wheel to the 
wagon or coach had in reality no existance, and the fact is still 
doubted by many. This is but another example in the chapter 
of popular errors, which our Magazine is destined to assist in 
dissipating. We think it not out of place, in connection with 
the above, to state that what we in America technically term 
the fifth-wheel, is in England called the transom-wheel, a merely 
distinct name without a difference. 


Srmpiiciry In RuymMs.—The following lines by Jas. SMITH, 
(cousin of the ubiquitous John,) is a capital hit-off of the 
childish simplicity and mawkish affectation of WoRDSWOTH : 


«Well, after many a sad reproach, 
They got into a hackney-coach, 
And trotted down the street ; 
I saw them go; one horse was blind, 
The tails of both hung down behind ; 
Their shoes were on their feet! 


The chaise in which poor brother Bill 
Used to be drawn to Fentonville, 
Stood in the lumber room. 
I wiped the dust from off the top, 
While Molly mop’d it with a mop, 
: And brushed it with abroom!” 

Eariy Prices or Cuariors, Horsrs, &c.—In Solomon’s 
time it is mentioned that the price of a chariot from Egypt was 
500 shekels of silver, (1 Kings, x: 29.) or about $250. The 
price of a horse was 150 shekels, or about $72. The best 
horses, as well as chariots of that age, were found in Egypt, 
The 
Egyptians trained their horses so skillfully that they were made 
to perform important services. King Solomon, in a valuable 
chariot drawn by two or four Egyptian steeds, made as showy 
and as splendid an appearance probably, as any prince in more 
modern times. 


and from that country Solomon supplied his stables. 


AN “INSANE” Watt Street Broker’s Horses, Car- 
RIAGES, &¢6.—Compared with Huntington, King Solomon was 
an “old fogy” at buying horses and carriages. For a splen- 
did span of “‘long-tailed bays,” Huntington is reported to have 
paid $4,000, and this same pair of bay horses were lately sold 
at auction in Nassau street, N. Y., for the Jow price of $1,400. 
Another pair of “ short-tailed ” black horses, costing originally 
$800, were necessarily sacrificed for $575. A pheton used but 
three times, ‘sent home just before the gentleman owner went 
into the country ” at Sing-Sing, sold for $380. This “insane ” 
broker’s trotting buggy, harness and other “traps,” went off 
at such ill-fated prices as astonishes one to think of, so great is 
the insanity of the public to possess some memento of an in- 
dividual who has rendered his name celebrated by crime. 
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An Improvep Ciry Rairroap Car.—Mr. John Stephen- 
son, in New York city, has lately constructed for the Brooklyn 
City Railroads an improved car, which bids fair to supercede 
all others now in use. The body is similar to the omnibus, 
but lighter made and more roomy. ‘This car will seat as 
many passengers as those now in use, and weighs only one- 
half as much, and two horses can drag it up any grade where 
three are now required. 


Tt takes up less room in the street, 
and one person, as in the omnibus, attends to the passengers 
and drives the horses. The driver’s seat is on the top, where 
there is plenty of room for some half dozen persons, and an 
iron railing for carrying trunks and parcels. There are 
no platforms or other projections outside of the car for boys to 
get on while the car is in motion, and the door being under 
the driver’s control by means of.a strap as in the omnibus, 
passengers cannot leave conveniently without settling their 
fares. The wheels are outside, the swell of the body above 
It is estimated that three of these 
cars can be run for less expense than two of the old style, and 
the probability now is that this style of car will come into 
general use. 


them forming side seats. 


Pavine THE StrEETS or New YorK Orry.—Should this 
famous village ever be completed, we opine that it will be found 
to have cost a “pile” of “tin” for iron, stone and other “ fix- 
ins”? wherewith to pave the streets. Among other estimates 
for city improvements in 1857, we find for iron pavement—such 
as we have before described. as having been laid down opposite 
the Post-Office in Nassau street—the snug Jitt/e sum of $125,- 
000. For the Belgian do., $100,000; for other “ paving,” 
$600,000, and for paving the Bowery and Chatham st., another 
$141,854,93, or, in round numbers, the still snugger great sum 
of $966,859,98. Ain’t we a progressive “‘ peoples ? ” 


MALLEABLE Iron Direct FROM THE ORE.—A new process 
has lately been discovered in the production of Malleable Iron 
which is ofno small interest to our readers. This metal, which 
has for some years furnished particular portions of the iron- 
work for carriages, promises to be as ductile as any manufac- 
turer can wish. Hitherto, two processes have been necessary 
in obtaining pure iron from the ore. One, by means of the 
blast furnace, converting the ore into pig or cast iron—the other 
by the use of the puddling furnace, converting this pig-iron 
into wrought iron, both being expensive processes. Mr. M. S. 
Sauter, of Newark, New Jersey, has recently discovered a 
new process by which only one operation is required, producing 
the malleable iron direct from the ore at the same expense as 
formerly accompanied the production of pig-iron. The im- 
purities of the ore are expelled by exposing it to a moderate 
heat during the first stages of the progress, and by a gradual 
increase of the temperature. Ordinarily the ore, which is an 


oxide of iron, remains for twelve hours in the blast furnace, and 
is then drawn off as pig-iron, which is a carburet of iron ; that 
is, the ore has been de-oxidised and afterwards carburetted by 
the contact with the carbon in the fuel in which it is burnt. 


The problem has been to stop the process at that point where 
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the ore is thoroughly de-oxidised, for here it is pure wrought 
iron. Mr. Salter claims to have accomplished this important 
desideratum ; and furthermore, that his discovery yields a larger 
quantity of iron from a given quantity of ore, than by any pro- 
cess heretofore employed. 


TAKING THE ANVIL BY THE Horn.—The anvil, a noisy but 
necessary “fixture ” in our smitheries, which has so frequently 
lent its assistance in forging chains for others, has itself, in turn 
been chained. It is said that by suspending an iron chain from 
the horn of an anvil, the loud noise caused by the hammer’s 
percussion thereon, is sensibly diminished. While on this sub- 
ject, we would suggest a still further improvement. We have 
an anvil in our shop that, between two days, was so forcibly 
seized by the taking fever, that (like Paddy’s gun)“ it went 
off.” Let this chain, then, be firmly secured to the horn of the 
anvil, extended to the floor of the shop and fastened thereto— 
thus accomplishing two purposes at one time. 


“Wacon ” OrntHoGRAPHY.—Should our readers have. the 
curiosity to examine the compositions of English writers, it 
will be found that they invariably spell the word ‘ waggon,” 
while we in America leave out one g. This may at first sight 
appear a trifling matter to some readers, but we have heard 
some animated discussions on this very subject, and trust that 
our explanations here will settle such questions for all time. 


SHAVINGS FROM OTHER SHOPS. 

Tue following morceau was chalked on a wagon full of ag- 
ricultural implements, recently sold at a market town in New 
Jersey :—“ FOR Sal aT 12 Clock.” In another place :— 
“For SAL BA OcSHON—to B sol 12 ClocK.” 


How do we know that there were railroads in the days of 
Solomon? Because it is stated that when the Queen of Sheba 
visited him, she ‘‘came with a great train.” 


“Dip you know I was here ?” said the bellows to the fire. 
“Oh, yes, I always contrive to get wind of you,” was the 
reply. 

‘“‘ Any sleighing out your way, Bob ? ” 
plenty more laying against the fence.” ‘Fond of it?” ‘No- 
thing shorter. Killed five horses last week. If that don’t 
show that I’m fond of ‘ slaying,’ I don’t know what would !” 


TuE omnibus drivers of Covington, Ky., it is said, charge 
double price for ladies wearing hoops. In New York they 
charge the old price, but squeeze them into the old space. 


“T wAnt to see some of your gimlets,” said a green-horn, one 
day, as he entered a hardware store. The dealer took down 
several parcels, neither of which suited. ‘Well, then, what 
kind do you, want? there is almost every variety.” “Why, 
Mister, I want them what bores square holes.” 

BROKEN Enoutsu.—Under this head a Paris paper places 


such Londoners as get smashed up by railroad collisions, as 
financially busted. 


Wuat difference is there in the man who once ke 
and now has sold it ? 
walks along the road. 


pt a horse, 
He then rode along the walks, but now 


~ 


“ Heaps of it, and} 


Iv is said that if you will tie a handkerchief over the eyes of 
a balky horse, at the foot of a hill, he will step on as if he were 
blind, and as if there were no hill before him. That is, as 
Bro. Tousley would say, ‘‘ going vw blind.” 


A BLACKSMITH brought up his son, to whom he was very 
severe, to his trade. One day the old man was trying to harden 
a cold chisel, which he had made of foreign steel, but he could 
not succeed. ‘‘Horsewhip it, father!” exclaimed the young 
one; “if that will not harden it, I don’t know what will.” 


In an account of one of the fashionable marriages lately, we 
read that there was ‘a train of seven bridesmaids.” Now, 
when we travel on a railway, we should always like to be with 
“a train” of seven bridesmaids! [This we should suppose 
might be designated “agreeable and pleasant traveling.” | 
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Figure for Opera Board.——Perhaps no class of ornaments 
are more appropriate for American vehicles, than those repre- 
senting Indian battle scenes : telling, as they do, a wild and ro- 
mantic tale of frontier life, in the earlier and even present days 
of American history ; and for an opera board in particular they 
seem to possess a particular fitness. 

The opera board is really the only appropriate place on the 
rear of a carriage or coach, to put an ornamental figure. Many 
country painters put them onthe centre pannel of the back ; but 
this is out of taste, and all wrong. This ornament may, of 
course, be colored in many different ways. If upon a dark or 
black ground, the horse should be shaded down in light colors ; 
if ultramarine ground, it will bear a warmer shade of color; the 
lighter the ground, the darker the shade of the figure should 
be, and vice versa, always observing that law of delicate con- 
trast, which never fails to please the eye, and yet never offends 
the cultivated taste. The feathers of the chiefs should be span- 
gled in various brilliant colors, and the faces tattooed with black 
or red, according to the contrasting shade of the visage; the 
ground plot light green, spangled with prairie flowers ; the dra- 
pery, &c., to suit the general coloring. 
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We here insert two light simple designs, contributed by our 
worthy brother, D. M. Edwards. 


Water Fountain. — This light, simple figure, looks well 
upon the pannel of a high door Rockaway, ‘‘ Rough and Ready,”’ 
and family carriages generally. The bottom scroll should be 
colored in blue, purple and white; the flags at the side green, 
topped with dark and light brown ; the dolphins are sometimes 
put on with metalic ground, shaded as usual, and sometimes 
with imitation color. The bowl of the fountain light, shaded 
with dark, and the spray silver white. 


priate for any spot where a light, simple ornament is needed. 
The coloring of figures is too generally understood to need an 
explanation, and the form of the numerous flowers, buds and 
leaves, will naturally suggest the appropriate tint of each. 


PLAIN PAINTING.—CHEMISTRY OF COLORS, &C. 


Ultramarine-—So named from its deep transparent blue, re- 
sembling the color of the sea, yet deeper and richer in its trans- 
parent lustre, is obtained from a mineral called lazulite, ground 
to powder, calcined with intense heat, quenched in water, ground 
to an impalpable powder in a mill or on a slab, and then when 
again dried, rubbed to a powder, and run through a silken sieve. 
100 parts are then united with 40 of resin, 20 of white wax, 25 

~ of linseed oil, and 15 of Burgundy pitch, previously melted to- 
gether. This resinous compound is then poured into cold water, 
after which it is kneaded and made into one or more small rolls. 

A. Ure, in his valuable “‘ Dictionary of Arts,’’ says: 


“Some persons prescribe leaving these pieces in the water 
during 15 days, and then kneading them in it, whereby they 
give out the blue pigment, apparently because the ultramarine 
matter adheres less strongly than the gangue, or merely silice- 

~ ous matter of the mineral, to the resinous paste. M. M. Cle- 
ment and Desormes, who were the first to divine the true na- 
ture of this pigment, think that the soda contained in the lazu- 
lite, uniting with the oil and the resin, forms a species of 


soap, which serves to wash out the coloring matter. Ifit should 
not separate readily, water heated to about 150° F. should be 
had recourse to. When the water is sufficiently charged with 
blue color, it is poured off and replaced by fresh water; and 
the kneading and changing of water are repeated till the 
whole of the color is extracted. Others knead the mixed res- 
inous mass under a slender stream of water, which runs off with 
the color into a large earthen pan. The first waters afford, by 
rest, a deposit of the finest ultramarine; the second, a some- 
what inferior article, and’so on. Each must be washed after- 
wards with several more waters, before they acquire the highest 
quality of tone; then dried separately, and freed from any ad- 
hering particles of the pitchy compound by digestion in alcohol. 
The remainder of the mass being melted with oil, and kneaded in 
water containing a little soda or potash, yields an inferior 
pigment, called ultramarine ashes. The best ultramarine is 
a splendid blue pigment, which works well with oil, and is not 
liable to change by time. Its price in Italy was five guineas the 
ounce, a few years ago, but it is now greatly reduced. 

“The blue color of lazulite had been always ascribed to iron, 
till M. M. Clement and Desormes, by a most careful analysis, 
showed it to consist of —silica, 34; alumina, 33; sulphur, 3; 
soda, 22; and that the iron, carbonate of lime, &c., were acci- 
dental ingredients, essential neither to the mineral, nor to the 
pigment made from it. By another analyst, the constituents 
are said to be—silica, 44; alumina, 85; and soda, 21; and by 
a third, potassa was found instead of soda, showing shades of 
difference in the composition of the stone. 

“Till a few years ago, every attempt failed to make ultra- 
marine artificially. At length, in 1828; M. Guimet resolved 
the problem, guided by the analysis of M. M. Clement and 
Desormes, and by an observation of M. Tassert, that a blue 
substance like ultramarine was occasionally produced on the 
sandstone hearths of his reverberatory soda furnaces. Of M. 
Guimet’s finest pigment I received a bottle several years ago 
from my friend M. Merimee, secretary of the Hcole de Beaux 
Arts, which has been found by artists little, if any, inferior to 
the lazulite ultramarine. M. Guimet sold it at 60 francs per 
pound French, which is a little more than two guineas the 
English pound. He has kept his process secret. But M. 
Gmelin, of Tubingen, has published a prescription for making 
it; which consists in enclosing carefully in a Hessian crucible a 
mixture of two parts of sulphur, and one of dry carbonate of 
soda, heating them gradually to redness until the mass fuses, 
and then sprinkling into it by degrees another mixture, of sili- 
cate of soda and aluminate of soda; the first containing 72 
parts of silica, and the second 70 parts of alumina. The cru- 
cible must be exposed after this for an hour to the fire. The 
ultramarine will be formed by this time; only it contains a little 
sulphur, which can be separated by means of water. M. Per- 
soz, professor of chemistry at Strasbourg, has likewise succeeded 
in making an ultramarine, of perhaps still better quality than 
that of M. Guimet. Lastly, M. Robiquet has announced, that 
it is easy to form ultramarine by heating to redness a proper 
mixture of kaolin (China clay,) sulphur, and carbonate of soda. 
It would therefore appear, from the preceding details, that ultra- 
marine may be regarded as a compound of silicate of alumina, 
silicate of soda, with sulphuret of sodiom: and that to the re- 
action of the last constituent upon the former two, it owes its 
color. 

“ Ultramarine, Artificial.—Till within the last 16 or 18 
years, the only source of this beautiful pigment was the rare 
mineral lapis lazuli. The price of the finest ultramarine was 
then so high as five guineas the ounce. Since the mode ofma- 
king it artificially has been discovered, however, its price has 
fallen to a few shillings per pound, and even to a little more 
than one shilling wholesale, for a fair article. Artificial ultra- 
marine is now manufactured to a very considerable extent on 
the Continent, and also in London. The chief French manu- 
factories of ultramarine are situated in Paris, and the two largest 
in Germany are those of Meissen in Saxony, and of Nurem- 


berg in Franconia. Three kinds of ultramarine occur in com- 
merce, the blue, the green, and the yellow. The two first only 
are true ultramarines ; that is, sulphur compounds; the yellow 
is merely chromate of baryta. 

“Both native and artificial ultramarine have been examined 
very carefully by several eminent chemists, who, however, have 
been unable to throw much light upon their true nature. Chem- 
ists have undoubtedly ascertained that ultramarine always con- 
sists of silica, alumina, soda, sulphur, and a little oxide of iron ; 
but no two specimens, either of the native or artificial ultrama- 
rine, contain these ingredients in at all similar proportions. In 
fact the discrepancies between the analysis are so great, as to 
render it impossible to deduce from them any formula for the 
constitution of ultramarine ; if indeed it does possess any defi- 
nite composition. 

“Dr. Elsner published a very elaborate paper upon ultrama- 
rine in the 23d number of Hrdmann’s Journal for 1841. 
The first part of Dr. Elsner’s paper is historical, and contains 
an account of the accidental discovery of artificial ultramarine by 
Tassaert and Kuhlman in 1814, and of the labors of subsequent 
chemists. He then gives a detailed account of his own experi- 
ments, which have been very numerous, and from these he de- 
duces the following conclusions: Ist, that the presence of 
about 1 per cent. of iron is indispensable to the production of 
ultramarine ; he supposes the iron to be in a state of sulphuret. 
2d, that the green ultramarine is first formed, and that as the 
heat is increased, it passes by degrees into the blue. The 
cause of this change is, he affirms, that part of the sodium ab- 
sorbs oxygen from the atmosphere, as the operation is con- 
ducted in only partially closed vessels, and combines with the 
silica, while the rest of the sodium passes into a higher degree 
of sulphuration. Green ultramarine, therefore, contains simple 
sulphurets, and blue, polysulphurets. 

“Dr. Elsner’s paper does not, however, furnish any details by 
which ultramarine could be manufactured successfully on the 
great scale. Thus, for example, in regard to the necessary de- 
gree of heat, perhaps the most important circumstance in the 
process, he gives no directions whatever. We know, however, 
from other sources, that it should be a low red heat, as at much 
higher temperatures both native and artificial ultramarines soon 
become colorless. Dr. Elsner, indeed, does not affirm that he 
was able to procure ultramarine in quantity of a uniformly good 
color. In fact, the process of Robiquet, published nearly ten 
years ago, is the best which scientific chemists possess, though 
undoubtedly the manufacturers have greatly improved upon it. 
Robiquet’s process consists in heating to low redness a mixture 
of one part porcelain clay, one and a half sulphur, and one 
and a half parts anhydrous carbonate of soda, either in an 
earthenware retort or covered crucible, so long as vapors are 
given off. When opened, the crucible usually contains a spongy 
mass of a deep blue color, containing more or less ultramarine 
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to the fraternity, hoping that at least it may be the means of 
calling others into your columns, who can render the matter 
more satisfactory than I am able to do. 

It has become a generally admitted fact among men of sci- 
ence, that electricity is the great ballance wheel whose action 
determines the chemical qualities of the atmosphere that sur- 
rounds us. Electricity combines within itself all the chemical 
qualities and ingredients that, united in their various grades of 
mixture, produce every variety of compounds, either liquid or 
solid. One day the atmosphere is highly charged with this en- 
livening and health-giving influence, causing the cheek to bloom, 
the rose to blush with a deeper dye, and the grass and foliage 
to shine with a clearer tinge of green. Everything, in fact, is 
varnished with its ambient freshness, and all nature revels in life 
and beauty. ‘The next day, perhaps, the calm freshness of the 
atmosphere has departed; the sun pours down its threatening 
rays, causing those in-doors to seek for breath outside, and robs 
the earth of its moisture, the air of electricity ; and the flower 
pales, the foliage looks deadened and dark, and from lack of the 
positive element everything recedes and assumes a negative cast. 

Reader, which of those two days would you choose to var- 
nish acoachin? If the former, your surface will dry brilliant 
and beautiful. Ifthe latter, your varnish by contact with the 
negative air, will partake of its negative cast; it will deaden, 
recede, and finally dry, decomposed, lifeless, and ‘ liver-like.” 

The upper atmosphere at length becomes ovecharged with 
the ascending vapor, and the electricity which, by its affinity 
for moisture has been lifted with it, is now discharged with the 
descending shower to gladden the landscape and beautify all 
nature. You can now varnish, and the result will be good. 
But after a while the wind raises—cause, the air, unequally 
charged, rushes over the earth until it finds its own level upon 
the plain of equilibrium. Beware! no matter how tight your 
room, or how skilfully you apply it, no good surface can be ob- 
tained until the wind falls. The electrical conditions of the 
atmosphere are unfavorable, and its action upon the chemicals 
of which your varnish is composed, will make it other than the 
compound applied, and will disappoint you. When the at- 
mosphere is positively charged, its action tends to develop 
latent energy and unfold every germ of beauty and perfection. 
When in a negative condition, it tends to neutralize, decom- 
pose, and soil everything with which it has contact. These 
conditions are each attended by their own peculiar class of 
phenomena, and, were they not, the human system bears within 
itself a barometer which will never fail to tell whether the con- 
ditions are favorable for varnishing or not. If the air is fresh 
and life-giving to the lungs, and the atmosphere clear and tran- 
quil, “all right ”—if not, there is a greater or less degree of 
uncertainty as to the result. Winter varnished work seldom 
stands as well as summer varnished. J. OC. M. 


mixed with the excess of sulphur employed, and some unaltered 
clay‘and soda. The soluble matter is removed by washing, 
and the ultramarine separated from the other impurities by lev- 
igation. It is to be regretted, however, that the results of Ro- 
biquet’s process are by no means uniform; one time it yields a 
good deal of ultramarine of excellent quality, and perhaps at 
the very next repetition of the process in circumstances appa- 
rently similar, very little ultramarine is obtained, and that of an 
inferior quality.” 

It is justly remarked by Ure, that the manufacture of ultra- 
marine is a subject that demands the attention of chemists gen- 
erally, as perhaps no color that is so commonly used is so rare. 

| To be continued. | 


WHY DOES VARNISH PIT AT CERTAIN TIMES ? 


Mr. Eprror :—In the April number of the Magazine, a cor- 
respondent puts the above question, and although Iam nota 
practical coach-painter myself, yet, as a manufacturer, I feel 
interested in its solution, and having studied much upon that 
point, will submit my views, and the result of my investigations 
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seats, is now the style for high back work. It is an unusually 
sensible style, as it combines cheapness, neatness, and durability. 

The fall is enameled leather, turned up in such a manner as to 
both bind and stiffen the edge. It is then stitched at the edge, 
leaving the centre plain, tacked on in standing plaits. The 
bottom is then turned one way, and the topthe other, thus 
throwing it into a twist from top to bottom. 

The cushion fronts are machine stitched into asquare pannel, 
with two rows of stitching, and the centre finished with silver 
ornaments; a fine round one for the centre, and a rather long 
one finishing each way from it. 

The sides are perfectly plain, finished on the top with a 
smooth roll. The lower part of the back finishes with light 
points ; the swell is smooth, with a fine stitched figure in the 
centre. This figure was drawn by C. W. Hine, and will ap- 
pear in our present plate of stitching designs, full size, for use. 

The top finishes with a herring bone, extending from the 
centre to the arm pads. If stitched in white, pearl buttons 
should be used. Black stitching is quite fashionable in many 
parts. Ifstitched in black, bow leather would suit the style 


much better. 
Sora ee 
style of covering bows and 
irons in the place of stitching them on, is now done to quite an 
extent. Black bow leather is generally used, but black and 
white are sometimes braided together, when a little display is 
called for. 
[A fine new design for a stitching horse, and a host of fine 
things, in reserve for June. | 


Maxine Backs upon A FrAme.—We are decidedly in 
favor of making backs upon frames, and for the following rea- 
sons :—In the first, it takes but one thickness of muslin and 
one of buckram to make a body that will answer for any kind 
of work, and thereby saves a vast amount of stock in the 
course of the year, as it takes several thicknesses of buckram 
to make a good job where no frame is used. 

In the second place, we really like to work upon a frame 
better than in any other manner, having renounced the old 
way in favor of that. The body is more substantial and less 
liable to curl in working. It is much quicker prepared for use, 
and can be laid off and used as soon as tacked to the frame, 
leaving it to dry at its leisure, while tufting and stuffing it ; 
whereas the heavy body stuff must be thoroughly dry, and it 
often takes it days to dry properly. 

Body makers generally use abont three different sweeps in 
beveling the tops of seats. Those we generally obtain, and 
having the lower edge taken out with but half of that bevel, 
we use the top for striking off the body lining and the lower 
edge for the fabric; it is then no difficult task to lay off the 
dimensions of the back upon the canvass, when framed. With 
the smaller pieces it is difficult to use a frame—at least, it 
scarcely pays the trouble it costs ; but that the frame is an ad- 
vantage in back making, there is no good reason to doubt. 
Try it, if you have never done so. 


BLACKING.—If you want very black fluid, get ink at once; 
a quart can be obtained for 37 cents, and it will bear reducing 
nearly one half. It is the cheapest and best jet black that can 
be obtained. But as a general thing, chemical blacks are 
preferable; we mean that kind of fluids that are not black 
only as they unite with the tan of the leather and become 
black, copperas water for instance. Compound blacking is 
dirty stuff to handle—is bad stuff around white stitching, and 
is a nuisance generally around a bench or trim-room. It 
blacks the wiping rag, soils the hands, and, finally, is trans- 
mitted to the tools, stitching-horse, bench-board, in fact, every- 
thing. But if that kind must be had, ink is the cleanest and 
least objectionable. 


Neatness.—But why mention the word? Those who are 
neat will remain so, and those who are not are generally below 


shame, and in fact, do not take the Magazine; so they will not 
have occasion to read this homily. This is true, reader; 
those who have so little pride of craft as to work in chips and 
dirt clear up to their elbows, never care about taking this 
periodical. They are some times too poor, but this poverty 
of the mind, like dyspepsia, generally acts and re-acts, leaving 
them still poorer; thus, those who fall into a decline seldom 
recover. This consumption of the mind, like its prototye, is an 
incurable disease. 

There are fogies, who, like owls, have large heads and can 
look wise, but seldom venture into the light of day ; such con- 
tent themselves with sitting upon the “ shirt-tail” of progress, 
and crying whoa! whoa!! When you come across such a 
man, look out for dirt! He is bred in it, it is his natural ele- 
ment; he is so clogged with it that he cannot move freely; 
his eyes are too full to see clear; he is so covered with it that 
he cannot look at himself and see that he isa man. Reader, 
can you put your finger upon such a specimen without going 
five feet? With hair disheveled, and tobacco spit strung over 
his waist-coat and whiskers; his cloth, lace and card twisted 
and wound through each other in beautiful confusion? Ain’t 
it interesting ? When traveling on business for the Magazine, 
we never waste words with such; we know by their looks that 
they are either too poor or too churlish to take it. 

But we were not always thus prudent. When we first enlisted, 
we felt a sort of a missionary zeal in trying to drag them from 
their degraded position; but it was no go, we only dirtied our 
clothes. . We are sharper now. 

Neatness and enterprise walks hand in hand, and success is 
the result of untiring and well directed enterprise. Keep your 
bench neat and in order; use none but the best and most im- 
proved implements ; keep them in order; sweep out the room 
as often as it is dirty; dust your job and stock often; culti- 
vate a liberal/and“amiable disposition; take the Magazine— 
read it—profit by it; boot the first sneakiny cur that asks you 


for it s-keep it clean; bind it; and depend upon it, you will 


be a healthy, happy, and lucky man. 


IRONING DEPARTMENT. 


BODY TRUSSEL FOR THE SMITH SHOP. 


Fig. 1.—In the course of our first experience in ironing, 
we encountered much inconvenience in hanging up bodies, 
or, in other words, in getting the body blocked up to the desired 
point ready to receive the loops. Itis rather a surprising cir- 
cumstance, that the carriage ironers, generally, have been so 
destitute of proper implements for this very perplexing task. It 
is a custom almost universally adopted among this branch of 
our trade, to block up the body, by slipping a long board between 
the springs, and then laying sundry boxes and pieces of wood 
thereon, until the body is elevated to the proper place, and when 
done, the greatest care must be exercised in going around it, or 
the least jar will throw the whole of this temporary structure to 
the ground. Hence there are two great evils that manifest them- 
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selves in this mode of hanging up bodies. First, the unreasonable 
amount of time that is necessarily consumed, and second, the 
danger of the body falling from the slightest jar it may acci- 
dentally receive. 

The above figure represents a plan for a trussel, which we 
have lately devised for this purpose, and find it to be the most 
convenient impliment in the whole shop. The trussel, A, is 
constructed in the usual manner, with two holes passing through 
it for the reception of the long screws, C C. These screws are 
made from 2 round iron, the required length, and fastened at 
the top to the parallel bar, B, m any convenient way. The 
holes through the main trussel have a thin plate of iron top and 
bottom to prevent their wearing, and thereby causing the screws 
to become loose. The bar B is raised or lowered by means of 
the tail nuts, DD. This top bar, B, must be made short enough 
so as to come inside of the loops, or in other words, should be 
from 4 to 6 inches shorter than the width of the bottom of the 
body, so as not to interfere with the loops when working at them. 
The advantages of a trussel thus constructed, are very great, 
since the bar B, and screws C C can be detached from the main 
trussel, A, and thus rendering the latter useful in a variety of 
ways, same as any other about the shop. When a body is to 
be hung up, all you have to dois, to get the top part of the 
trussel with the screws attached, and slip it into the top of the 
main trussel A. 


Fig. 2.—The above represents the trussels supporting the 
body on the carriage, ready to apply the loops. This improve- 
ment is certainly worthy of a patent, but we cheerfully give it to 
the subscribers of the Magazine gratis. 


Fig. 5.—A new and very simply constructed stays for light 
gearings. 
C—O 


PATENTS. 


CrenTERING AND Hontping Huss wuts seine Borsep.—Albert 
Moore, of Honeyoke Falls, N: Y.: I claim first, the construction of 
the chuck, consisting of the combination of the ring, R, and arms, 
ddd, said arms moving as described upon the fixed and movable 
points, P P P, andcce. ° 

Second, I claim the arrangement of the frames, E and F, in the 
manner and for the purpose substantially as described. 

Arracuina Huss to Axtes.—J. M. White, of Xenia, Ohio: I 
claim the combination of the parts marked ab c de f g hi, arranged 
as described, and for the purposes set forth, 

Carriage Tors.—R. S. Jennings, of Waterbury, Conn.: I do 
not claim having carriage covers to fold up into a smaller compass, 
or in a manner to reduce their length by falling back. 

Neither do I claim having them to fold, so as to reduce their 
height by means of a joint in the vertical portion of the front bows, 
as in Scripture’s arrangement. 

I claim the employment of a transverse hinge joint, b, on each of 
the bows, B C D, at the centre of their top or horizontal portion, 
in combination with staples, d d, and two pair of bars, cc ¢ ¢, which 
are pivoted at one end to the front bows, and at the other end are 
each provided with a slot, e, and furnished with a hook, e, substan- 
tially as and for the purposes set forth. 

[By this improvement a carriage top is so constructed that it can 
be readily put on and taken off a vehicle, and then compactly folded 
when not required for use. Such a top can also be expanded and 
adjusted to suit the seat of a carriage. It is a good invention. | 

Sream Carriace.—John 8. Hall, of Pittsburgh, Pa.: I claim, 
first, so combining and arranging the driving machinery and body 
of the carriage with the wheels and axles as described, so that the 
latter may be both swiveled, moved, or adjusted in any and all di-. 
rections, without in the least changing the relation of all parts of, 


H \\ 


Fig. 3.—An original design for a plain, light dash. he 
above is made as represented. The leather is stitched to the 
bars insde, leaving the top rod and handles exposed. 


or otherwise affecting the said driving machinery, or body of the 
carriage, 

Second, the stationary, universal driving bearings or boxes, H2 
H2, or their equivalents, whereby the axles and wheels may be 
readily rotated or driven in all their variable relative positions, with 
the driving machinery and body of the carriage. 

Third, the double ratchet wheel i, in combination with the pawls, 
K and n, and spiral springs, constructed and operating as set forth. 

Hiner.—R. Hart, of Marietta, Ohio: I claim the employment 
of the arms or levers, D E, constructed, arranged and operating 
substantially in the manner and for the purpose set forth. 

I also claim, in combination with the movable arms or levers, D 
E, the lever, I, constructed and arranged with a shifting pawl, and 
operating substantially as shown. 

rE 


Address W. T. 


oa 


Wantep—A Carriage-Trimmer, immediately. 
Hveuss, Moscow, Clermont Co., Ohio. 

Nortrce.—A_ first class plain and ornamental Carriage-Painter 
wants a situation in some respectable shop, either in Kentucky or 
Tennessee. <A letter addressed to the Editor at this office will se- 
cure his services, if application is made immediately, 
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TERMS 


OF ADVERTISING IN 


THE DIRECTORY: 


Standing advertisements for 1 year will be charged at the rate of $12 per square for the space they occupy, (12 lines agate making a 


square) payable within three months from the 


time of first insertion. 


All advertisements for a shorter time than tweive months, are charged 50 cents per line for each insertion ; Payable in advance. 
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CARDS, CHARTS & CIRCULARS 


Of every description done at the 
MAGAZINE PRINTING ROOMS. 

We have on hand the largest and finest assortment 
of Carriage Cuts in the World, and can get up the fi- 
nest Illustrated Carriage Charts that can be obtained, 
and ata rate that places them within the reach of the 
smallest Shops. 

Our assortment consists of overa THOUSAND 
ILLUSTRATIONS, representing every descrip- 
tion of vehicle, from an Ancient Eqyptran War CuHar- 
ror to the finest and most improved VeruiciE or Mop- 
ERN Dare. 

Our facilities for printing are equal to those of the 
largest publishers in the States, having all the advan- 
tages of printing by Steam Power, and under the su- 
gee of the most experienced workmen that can 


e obtained. 
PRICES OF CHARTS: 
First hundred on common paper ; size, 18 by 


pA rmehes sone COLOR. sacs see eee tes ee $ 8 00 
nat worcOlorscd «scales copier. Rael ae an 12 00 
dleavay blatel Paper tg. beteistadebeeste)o mlm ole hace 10 00 

is a 57 BEG W.OLCOLOLS ie me ERLE RE abe 14 00 
Large Charts, 24 by 36inches.............. 16 00 

Ks ss es two COlOrssyen. 25 00 
Plate Paper, same size, two colors.......... 30 00 


A reduction of one-eighth from the price of each 
succeeding hundred will be made, until the sum 


H. CAMPBELL & CO 


Yeo AG 
£)) VI SzZ 


OUGHT CURVE, ORNAMENTAL DIMUAR 


ND MANUFACTURERS OF 


BACK BOARDS OR BRAKES, PUMP HANDLES AND WINDOW CAPS, 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


COACH CARVED AND TURNED ORNAMENTS, 


No. 3, Mechanics’? Block, New Haven, Conn. 


amounts to that of one-half the advertised bill. 

Customers may select from our large assortment of 
Carriage Cuts, such styles as may be adapted to their 
tastes or wants of their patrons, and to the number 
which including Card, will fill the stated size of the 
Chart. 

During the last year a large business has been done 
in this line, and our customers will perceive by our 
advertised prices, that our rates are somewhat reduced, 


PRE styles of work done at this Establishment are modern, and the designs original, In sending orders, 

parties will please send a paper pattern of the place where the ornaments are to go. Patterns will be 
necessary for Pamp Handles, or Brakes, Crane Necks, inside of Moulding, Back Lights, Back Quarto 
Lights. ' Parties visiting the City will find it to their advantage to cal] and examine our stock of Carvings, 


which we keep constantly on hand. Parties will also have the advantage of examining our Book of Coach 
Cir- 


and as mattersstand, it would be no compliment to 
carriage dealers to believe for a moment that they will 
so disregard their own interests as to neglect to avail 
themselves of this conspicuous and business like 
method of bringing their respective establishments 
into a public notice in time to secure a full share of 
the Spring trade. 

Pamphiet Circulars.—Circulars containing il- 
lustrations of styles, and such comments as would 
be necessary to solicit Southern dealers and Western 
Livery men to send orders for work, are constantly be- 
ing printed at the Macazinz Printine Rooms. 

Cards for Coach and Livery Dealers printed at the 
Mauazine Printing Rooms. 

Coach=Makers? Cards printed on Letter Envel- 
opes, by the thousand, atthe Magazine Painting Rooms 


ADVERTISING CUTS. 

Stereotypes of Coaches and Carriages, suitable for 
heading advertisements in country Newspapers, kept 
constantly on hand at the Magazine Office. 

PRICE OF CUTS. 

For small size, as above, $2. For larger sizes, from 
¢3 to $5. If drawn and engraved to order, from 15 to 
$30. 

[> The attention of Manufacturing and Furnishing 
Houses is respectfully called to the Magazine as an 
advertising medium. 

Address all ordersto C. W. SALADEE, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

i> Patents for improvements in Carriages solicited) 
through this Office. 


Feb., 1857. 


Ornaments, in which will be found every variety. Ornaments made to any design or to fit any 


culars with lists of prices forwarded if required. Terms-—Cash. 
JAMES H. CAMPBELL & CO., No. 3, Mechanics’ Block. 


place. 


EDWARD JENKINS & SON, 


IMPORTERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


Saddlery & Coach 


HARD WARE, 


No. 180 Baltimore St., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
June-1856. 


EDITORIAL AGENCY. 


The Assisranr Eprior of this Magazine, qualified by long 
experience in New York on his own account, and a very ex- 
tensive acquaintance with Dealers, offers his professional ser- 
vices for the execution of any commission entrusted to him 
for the purchasing of Carriages or articles used in the manu- 
facture thereof, at prime cost. Gentlemen ata distance have 
only to enclose the Cash to our address, or give satisfactory 
reference, in order to have their orders faithfully attended 
to, and thereby save to themselves the time and expense of a 
trip to New York. Name Plates, &c., &c., furnished. Ad- 
dress E. M. Srrarron, 106 Elizabeth Street, New York. 


Feb-1857 
UINNIPIAS 


qQ 
WALLEABLE IRON COMPANY, 


65 TEMPLE STREET, 


; NEW HAVEN, CONN., 
ANUFACTURE MALLEABLE IRON CASTINGS FOR 
Carriages, of every description of pattern, and of supe- 


rior quality. 
tr} Orders respectfully solicited. Address 


Feb-1857] S. J. GOODWIN, Sec’y. 


OLDEST BENDING ESTABLISHMENT 
im the United States. 
CRANE & KILBURY, 
(Successors to Bruford, Crane & Co.,) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARRIAGE BUWS, BENTEELLUES (SHAFTS 


No. 56 Mechanic Street, 
S. 0. CRANE, 


ee Newark, N. J. 
UR FIRM BEING ALL PRACTICAL CARRIAGE-MA- 


’ kers, Manufacturers and Dealers can rely upon having 
their orders filled promptly as per order. [May-1&56 


JAMES H. DUSENBURY, 


DEALER IN EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


COACH & CARRIAGE 


HARDWARE S TRIMMINGS. 


No. 161 Bowery, (near Broome St.) New York. 


ARRIAGE & WAGON MANUFACTURERS WILL 
find at this house, all the materials they may require in 
their line of business, at the lowest prices and on accommo- 
dating terms, such as Axles, Springs, Bolts, Hubs, Spokes, 
Felloes, Shafts, Bows, &c. Also, all kinds of Patent Leath- 
ers, Cloths, Damasks, Silks, Carpets, Threads, Tacks, Curled 
Hair, Moss, Varnishes, Japan, &c. These Goodsare selected 
with care, and with the express end in view of giving satisfac- 
tion to the Public. Silver and Brass Plating done. 
j= Orders through the mail, when accompanied with the 
Cash, or satisfactory references, will receive immediate at- 
tention. | Dec-1856 
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BROWN WAGON.—See page 90.. 


CANE-SIDE WAGON-—See page 90. [Scale } of an inch.] 
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COMMUNICATIONS, 


LITERARY AND MECHANICAL, 


For the Coach-Makers’ Magazine. 


TO THE COACH-MAKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


‘A thing of beauty is a joy forever.’ ° 


We greet thee, bright volume, 
With pleasure and pride: 
The offspring of genius, 
The artisan’s guide. 


Art, science and energy, 
Blend and unite, 

To illumine thy pages 
With beauty and light. 


Improvement and progress 
Are stamped on thy face, 

In letters of loveliness, 
Beauty and grace. 


Thy mission is noble— 
Go scatter thy light 

Broadcast o’er the nations, 
In power and might. 


So may the broad folds 
Of thy banner unfurled, 
For genius and enterprise 
Challenge the world. 
Mepina, O., April 13, 1857. 


lll ————E—— EE 
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GENIUS. 


The intelligent farmer tells us, that a soil, however prolific 
in all the elements of vegetable products, without moisture is 
necessarily barren. Science confirms this truth, and declares 
that our fields may be abundantly supplied with carboniferous 
and nitrogenous matter; they may possess their oxides, their sil- 
icates, their phosphates, and their sulphates ; indeed, they may 
be wanting in neither carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, 
phosphorous, sulphur, chlorine, sodium, calcium, potassium, 
nor fluorine ; yet, without water to render these elements soluble 
and fit for assimilation, no plant can put forth its tender blade, 
produce its fragrant flowers, or bear its ripened fruits. But by 
a wise provision in the economy of nature, solar influence is ex- 
erted upon the earth, and the waters of the ocean are taken up 
and carried back upon the dry land, and the thirsty earth re- 
ceives the distilled dews and falling showers, and is refreshed, 
vegetation revives, and the fields bloom and bear ripe fruits for 
the hand of the harvestman. And these things shall continue for- 
ever, for such is nature. 

Now, what water is to vegetable economy, genius is to pro- 
ductive labor. Without genius human effort must be barren of 
beneficial results. You may be untiring in your industry—in 
your toil; you may increase your enterprise and your perseve- 
rance; but without genius to plan, construct, invent, direct and 
control, your labor goes for nought. But here again, the same 
wise provision is visible in bestowing genius upon the human in- 
tellect, that the efforts of men may be rendered productive. In 


Bey epee 


order fully to understand and duly appreciate the influence of 
genius in augmenting the powers and capabilities of man, in in- 
creasing his physical,’ intellectual, social, and moral well being, 
it is only necessary to turn back to the early morn of his exis- 
tence upon the earth, before genius exerted a controlling influ- 
ence in shaping destinies, and contrast his condition at that time 
with the condition of the people of those portions of the earth at 
the present day, where genius, left free, soars away at will, and 
stimulated by the increasing wants of man, plumes its pinions for 
the most extended flights. / 


Man in his savage state—for man everywhere began in that 
state—-roamed the uncultivated wilds in a condition scarce a re- 
move from the quadrupeds by which he was surrounded. 
Without arts, without commerce, without implements of hus- 
bandry, with neither clothing or shelter—save what nature pro- 
vided—he eked out a precarious existence with his unassisted 
hands, subsisting upon roots, vegetables and nuts, or preying 
upon the lower tribes of animals, as they prey upon each other. 
But the germ of genius was there, and although deep buried in 
the cold sterile soil of the animal principle, it needed but the 
genial rays of opportunity, and the refreshing showers of ne- 
cessity to bring it forth and expand it into a full grown tree, with 
branches wide spreading over the destinies of men, and drop- 
ping its ripe fruits into the lap ef labor. He became inspired 
with higher views and nobler aims thanamere savage and a brute, 
with his element of enjoyment limited to a physical ability suf- 
ficient to carry a hundred pounds weight, a locomotion of a few 
miles an hour, and a vocal sound extending a few hundred yards. 
Looking about him for aid, he discovered in the motors a power 
to bear him upward and onward, ’till in the nineteenth century 
man is not only master of the animal kingdom, whose physical 
powers are under hiscontrol, but the elements themselves are 
subjected to his will, and acknowledge to man the power to 
govern them. 


Thus the busy stream stops to turn the mechanics’s wheel, 
while the fitful wind drives the mill, and wafts the sailor’s 
bark from port to port. He harnesses steam in the traces of the 
engine, and long trains of cars, freighted with men and merchan- 
dize, traverse the country from end to end ; palaces are floated 
across the ocean, and machinery of every grade is driven for the 
convenience and happiness of the human race. He stamps his 
thoughts on paper, and the whole world at once become his 
auditors. He decomposes our aqueous element, and the expan- 
sive power of its hydrogen lifts the eronaut’s car above the 
clouds. He locks up the strength of an army of giants in a few 
grains of charcoal, which leap out at his bidding, to do the work 
of a million of hands. He calls down the livid fires from 
heaven, who quit their sports among the clouds, to be ladened 
with his thoughts, and hurried on with the speed of volition to 
the ends of the earth. But boundless as is our earth, and as 
illimitable as are the powers of its various combinations, it is too 
circumscribed for the expansive power and lofty aspirations of 
the human genius. He breaks loose from the tenets of Egyp- 
tian cosmogony, that requires the breath of Vishnu to disperse 
the clouds that the Brahman Deity may appear upon the bosom 
of the vast deep in his serpent couch to reconstruct the earth ; 
for the genius of astronomical science has snatched our mundane 
sphere from this waste of waters, redeemed it from the powers of 
universal aqueous and igneous destruction, and assigned it a 
place in the solar system, to be ruled with order and precision 
characteristic of a God, instead of subjecting it to chaos and 
confusion, the work of a heathendeity. He darts away into the 
regions of space, to deal with those celestial worlds, who, for 
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ages have been playing their antics in the heavens, jostling the|day, and at night, weary and worn, lay down our tools upon a 
stars about in the wildest and most frightful confusion ; ar-|piece of half finished work, which by the aid of machinery is 
rests their mad career, awes them into sober submission, and|now perfected in an hour. Let them remember too, that this is 
wheels them into the ranks of their respective systems, to per-|an age of progress ; we want more than our unassisted hands 
form their ceaseless circuits with unerrirg order and certainty.|can supply. We are not content with the hob nailed shoes and 
Even those frightful spectres called comets, no longer employ|short breeches of our ancestry, but we want more cloth, and 
themselves in making indiscriminating flights through the heay-|finer work, and machinery is demanded, and the progressive la- 
ens, knocking innocent worlds to pieces, and frightening planets |borer throws his drudgery into the hands of the machine, and 
out of their orbits; but like obedient servants in a well ordered|looks out upon the broad field open for the exercise of those 
household, they perform the duties assigned them with order|higher attributes of hisnature. New patterns are to be arranged, 
and decorum, and even vieing with dame Karth herself in paying|new designs are to be brought out, new machinery is to be per- 
their respects to his solar majesty, and obeying the laws of|fected, as well as new elements waiting to be trained to the har- 
matter. He appears among those nebulous clouds that floatiness. Therefore it is not the labor-saving machine that throws 
about in a blaze of light upon the blue ether, and immediately |the mechanic out of employ, and robs the artisan of his bread; 
they are resolved into stars, suns and planets, forming systems|but, on the contrary, while it cheapens products, it increases 
similar to our own. That coquettish little satellite, too—our|the price of labor, by elevating the position of the laborer. Then 


moon—has thrown off that bashful reserve, and cast aside the 
veil that hid the finer markings of her beautiful features, and in 
a conversational spirit, advanced almost to within speaking dis- 
tance of mother earth. 

These are some of the achievements of Genius for the phys- 
ical and mental condition of man; and let it be remembered 
that a corresponding amount of social and moral enjoyment is 
derived from the same source. With his improved conversational 
powers, his perfected spoken and writen language, his facilities for 
communication, his domestic relations, with arts and manufac- 
tures cherished and supported, with agriculture raised to the dig- 
nity of a science, with the white wings of commerce spread out 
upon every sea, man is clothed in comfort and elegance, sheltered 
securely amid architectural designs and mechanical decorations, 
dines upon the luxuries of every clime ; in short, is in the enjoy- 
ment of a social position unknown to any other age of the world. 

Genius enables man also to decipher the monuments of the 
material world, to reason from cause to effect, and from effect 
back to cause; to trace the forces—the prime movers of the 
universe—in their divergance from the opposite poles of the 
magnet—beyond which they are lost in the great first cause— 
through every department of matter, through every phenome- 
non in nature. He sees their power exerted as well in produ- 
cing that chemical action which colors the petals of a flower, or 


let the arts be practiced, let science be encouraged, till man 
attains that high position for which he was designed, and of 
which his nature is susceptible. Eh, Ne. 
c-_eeoOO 
For the Coach-Makers? Magazine. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS BY THE WAY-SIDE. 


CHAPTER IV. 
But I must not omit to mention my visit to the coach-makers 
of Covington. In this place, I found three flourishing factories. 
Messrs. Fieldcamp & Moreland furnished a club of 7, Mr. Hays 
a club of 10, and an order for charts, and Mr. J. Coulson, on 
the Lexington pike, a club of 5 ; all of them took a gentlemanly 
degree of interest in the Magazine. Recrossing the river, I 
took the 4 o’clock train for Lawrenceburg, but before starting an 
incident occurred, in which I was led to see an old thing ina 
new light. 
STREET BEGGARS—A STRANGER TAKEN IN. 


A very tidy, respectable looking lady sat at an orange stand 
in front of the depot, who, with knitting work in hand, whiled 
away the long, long hours with busy labor. As I stood con- 
templating the lines of care that marked her delicately moulded 
features, and conversing with an apparently kind hearted old 


dyes the plumage of a bird, as in producing the electro-thermal|gentleman that stood by, a little beggar girl came along and 


heat that upheaves a continent, or in oxydizing the metatllic 
bases which kindle the volcanic fires, and ejects the molten 
lava from the mouth of the crater. ’Tis their energy that gilds 
the morning sky, that paints the sunset cloud, and forms the 
arching rainbow. They distill the gentle dews, let fall the re- 
freshing shower, clothe the earth with verdure, and fill the 
world with life and joy. They contract the ventricles of the 
heart, send out the arterial current, freighted with the materials 
for animal tissue, that paints the cheeks with the glow of health, 
and arms the body with muscular power. And although it is 
this self same power that studs the heavens with its starry hosts, 
and holds the universe suspended, yet not the minutest animal- 
cule is formed, but they claim the honor of its production. Thus 
man sees and admires, reasons and adores, and a moral influ- 
ence is exerted upon his mind, that no other agency can produce, 
and he is led almost unconsciously to the worship of the true 
God, through the beauty and grandeur of works of His hands. 
Thus we have traced the workings of genius in raising man 
from the condition of a savage and a barbarian, to that of an in- 
telligent human being, endowing him with social and moral ca- 
pacity for the highest enjoyment. And does the mechanic, the 
operative, further distrust this rising spirit of genius to assist 
him in the work shop and in the field? Does he fear lest the 


forces, in propelling the automaton laborer, will drive him out|teresting old man. 


solicited alms, which, to my astonishment, the old gentleman 
peremptorily refused. The girl passed on, and I inquired of the 
old man whether he did not think that there were instances when 
the stories told of sick mothers and fatherless children were true, 
and that in refusing the unmissed coin we neglected to do a 
great charity? ‘‘Sir,’’ said he, “‘in this country we have ample 
provision made for the maintainance of the poor and suffering, 
and the only class that need to suffer, is those who are too proud 
to ask for assistance.”’ But does he or she who would beg, 
or send their children into the streets to learn the degrading 
lesson, belong to that class? ‘No, sir ; that class may steal, 
but they will never beg. That woman at the orange stand is a 
representative of the worthy class of which you speak. You 
will see their children among the news-boys and pea-nut peddlers 
at the hotels and steamers. If you have money to bestow upon 
the needy, bestow it upon them ; for you will never fail to find 
them needy, and often the sole stay of sick widows and aged 
parents, while street beggars are always imposters.’ I ac- 
knowledged the justness of his conclusions, and, it is needless 
to say, we both filled our pockets with oranges, which last act 
lit up the pale face of the orange woman with a ray of joy and 
thankfulness. 

The cars hooted, and I did not fail to seat myself by this in- 
“Ah!” said he, ‘‘ this is a sad, sad world. 


of employ, and compel bone and muscle to compete for bread/One scarcely knows who to help sometimes. When I was in 
against the inanimate machine ?. Such fears are a scandal upon| Madison, stopping at the hotel on Main street,’’ continued he, 
the age in which we live, unworthy the genius of our time. They|a singular incident occurred. A gentleman and lady put up at 
are befitting those only who are content to set themselves down|the same house and took rooms next to me. During the night I 
on a par with a blind machine. Let those who fear for their|was unwell and sleepless, and heard them conversing. ‘Sir,’ 
daily bread, in view of the rapid advance of labor-saving imple-|said the lady, ‘ I must and will return to Indianapolis ; you have 
ments, turn to the good old times when we labored and toiled allideceived me grossly. Under the false promise of marriage, I 
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was induced to elope with you from the home of a wealthy and 
indulgent parent—one whom I should have honored and obeyed; 
but you have deceived and wronged me; you have secreted my 
trunk, and I have no fit clothes to wear, and no money to return} «« Gogch-Makers’ Magazine, I find that “One of the Craft’? 
with.” The villain laughed at her misery, and heartlessly/has actually diluted himself to the consistency of homceopathic 
threatened to leave her in the morning without money and chicken broth—mistook assumption for argument, and supplied 


among strangers. 


assist her. 


As I_ heard this tale of heartless wrong, MY ridicule for reason. 
blood boiled, and I resolved to see her in the morning and hallucination, 
The wretch left her in the morning as he had |tinues to bark at the ghost of issues which have long since been 
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PILL NO. 3.—THE WHEEL-MAN PHYSICKED. 
Mr. Eprror:—In looking over the April number of the 


He seems to be laboring under a mental 
very similar to that of delirium tremens, and con- 


threatened, and when I requested an interview she appeared disposed of in the estimation of all sensible men. He seems to 


pale and troubled. She acknowled 


was a correct statement of affairs 
tually left without suitable clothin 
with a bundle of such articles as 


ged that what I overheard| have jumped up before he was fairly awakened, and in his con- 


, and finding that she was ac-| fusion has pitched into his unmentionables wrong side before, 
g to return in, I provided her|thys throwing his brick into the left pocket and himself into a 


she wished, and then went to||ydicrous position. 


the railroad depot to procure her a ticket, expecting that her 


father would not only refund the 
trouble and kindness. But when 


outlay, but thank me for my 
I returned the lady had left in 


company with the gentleman (!) that brought her there, and I 
began to realize that I was the victim of a ‘‘sell’’—a regularly 


laid plot. 
THIS AND 


At Lawrenceburg I called on Mr. 


THAT. 


scribe ; don’t know his name)—and took a club of five among 


his hands; also did something at 
is muddy work. [Why don’t r 
cleanliness and enterprise, and m 


Aurora ; but river canvassing 
iver towns have some idea of 
ake paved walks to 


ings ?] I took a desperate resolve to make a dash for Louisville 


direct, and accordingly took the first mail boat. 


The winter 


king still sounded the blast of death, beating back the gentle 
sisters of spring ; the waters of the Ohio loomed up angrily, and 


the Kentucky hills looked more bleak than usual. 


The passen- 


gers huddled around the stove to discuss politics, philosophy 


and the weather ; the inclemency of the season of course mo-|. 
nopolizing the greatest share of attention. 
extreme cold to the proximity of the comet. 


at the whimsical theory, while I, 


Some attributed the 
Others ‘‘ po’’-ed 
from lack of something more 


useful to do, laid back upon my digntity and po-etised. 


ADDRESS TO THE COMET. 


Red bearded monster ! 
Dragon of the sky ; 

What is thy errand? 
Whither dost thou fly ? 


“Du tell!” 


From space unfathomed, 
With untiring wing 


Ye ever travel, 
Yet no tail ye 
But one. 


Art thou not Luc 
Who once was 


bring, 


ifer, 
driven— 


For cutting “shines ”— 


Down from the 


vault of Heaven ? 


“* Ker slash !” 


Ah! silence dread ! 
In Nature’s early dawn, 
Did’st thou not sing ? 


Just ‘own the 
Yes, sir! 


corn.” 


Ah, naughty rambler, 


Mind your P’s 


and Q’s, 


And don’t B round here 
Giving folks the blews 


With cold. 


Your phiz-ognome 
Don’t please m 
So leave and let 


€; 
us B, 


And I will ever remain 
Yours, M. G. T. 


But it was the “first day of April.’ 


Were it worth my while to follow this rising genius through 
his entire ‘‘rigmarole’’ of denial and invectives, Christian charity 
would alone deter me from chastening his weakly offspring with 
too ruthless a hand. Still there are points in his article, which, 
viewed in the light of either a joke or a blunder, are too rich 
to pass unnoticed. The whole under current of his article 
seems to be self-glorification, and to elicit reason and sober 


_-(did not sub-|S°nse from such an opponent is abootless task. Ineed not follow 


low him through the thicket of words with which he has at- 
tempted to keep up the fight, or through the thousand and one 
literary flourishes and quotations with which-he has sought to 


the land-|@@tken counsel and embellish his own default of reason, for the 


purpose of showing up this fact to the readers of the Magazine, 


for a blind man could see it with his eyes shut. 


But I will simply 


give a passage or two from his last for his own personal benefit, 


and then close. He says: 


“‘T would not trust a boy to drive 


my spokes, nor do I think the respectable portion of the craft 


generally would.” 
ricks,’’ and represent the entire branch every where 
is not the point. 


Then, of course, his wheels are ‘‘ specimen 


. But this 


He wishes every body in particular to under- 


stand that he is a boss coach-maker ; yes, an Eastern workman, 
born and bred, and withal a representative of respectable manu- 


facturers every where. Oh, shade of Crocket ! 


But since I 


come to think, the Magazine is taken by a host of Southern and 
Western dealers, and perhaps if I had kept dark, he would have 
finished the advertisement by donning his own proper signature 


in some future number. 


If such was the intention, 1 beg pardon, 


for if my friend is as honest a man and as good a workman as he 
advertises himself to be, he should be brought into notice ; and 
surely no one knows better than himself, or can speak more dis- 
interestedly. So whittle your way into notice, modest crafts- 
man, according to the higher instincts of Yankeedom. But let 
me counsel my worthy friend not to strew his self-donned honors 
too broadcast, lest other coach-makers get more glory than they 
deserve, and he (modest soul!) should be suspected by his 
brother craftsmen of wearing the “‘ brick’? in his hat instead of 


his pocket. 


But his perseverance in a bad cause is remarkable, for though 
he tacitly admits that my strictures were just, relative to the 
bad taste and worse manners displayed in his former articles, he 
continues to handle low epithets with an air of nonchalance 
that would entitle him to ‘‘ cast’? among the inmates of Black- 
well, or with the dirtiest graduates of London fish market. I 
regret this, for it has forced me to leave an undisputed field, 
and enter an area of operations which I cordially despise. In 
the close of his article, he attempts to shield himself from the 
justness of my remarks, by criticising a grammatical error, (of 
which the manuscript was not guilty.) This reminds me of a 
Western editor, who, when he was called a liar, a knave and a 
poltroon, complained that his correspondent had not spelled the 


word ‘poltroon’’ right. 


One word more, and I am done. In my first, I expressed my 
own honest convictions, founded upon experience and extensive 
observation, and asked a fair question with the hope of eliciting 
something useful. A wordy discussion was the result of my 


article. 


Some knight of the spoke, with more assurance than 
logic, and more small wit than manners, has tried to prevent 
his pent up genius from blowing him to atoms, by using his quill 
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asa safety valve. But through all, the only fact which has 
been elicited by either design or accident, was simply this, that 
modern wheels are made disproportionately light; hence one 
reason for their failure. Thanks to my sage opponent for that. 
And now that the smoke of battle has cleared a little, should 
any one who is competent to answer my question fairly, and 
upon mechanical grounds, see fit to take up the question just 
where my last left it, I shall listen to them with pleasure ; pro- 


vided they are actuated by any higher motive than that of adver- 
tising themselves as first class wheel makers. J.-R. F, 


Cincinnati, O., April 29th, ’57.~ 
EO 
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OVALS.—CHAPTER II. 


23 


BY “‘H. S.,. OF TALLMADGE, 0. 

Mr. Epiror:—In the April number of the Magazine, I find 
«« A Chapter on Ovals,’’ under which there is no signature, and 
in which the writer proceeds to give a rule for obtaining the 
lines of an oval. The rule is a very good one, but where a 
definite outline is wanted, is not so exact as a compass line, in- 
asmuch as a string is liable to stretch, and the position of the 
pencil to vary, thus rendering the rule too variable for the use of 
wood workmen. He says that ‘itis not an unfrequent thing for 
draftsmen to draw extended circles with their compasses, and 
that those designs often answer every purpose of an oval. But 
such they are not.”’ ‘‘ For,’’ says he, ‘‘ a circle is no part ofan 
oval, hence cannot be drawn by compasses.’’ But differing with 
your correspondent, and wishing to draw remarks from others 
on the same subject, I am induced to give below arule by which 
I obtain the lines of an oval ; not that I consider it new, or in 
any manner original with myself, but because it is a handy and 
accurate rule, which all body-makers should understand. 


Frst draw the major line A A; divide into three parts, with 
compass dots, B B. Then setting the compasses at B points, 
spread them just the width from thence to end of A line, and 
describe a circle on each end until the lines meet at C ©; then 
set the compasses at C point, and strike the spanning arch at 
the top and bottom. A line may then be drawn from C point 
above, to C point below, thus locating the minor axle that marks 
the centre. This I consider much more scientific than a string 
oval. 
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OVALS AGAIN.—-CHAPTER iif: 


> 


BY ‘‘w. R. T.’’: OF WHEELING, VA. 


Mr. Eprror :—In the April number of the Magazine, I find 
a rule for striking an oval, which is given by the Editor of the 


= SELES} 


Trimming Department, and which for drafting stitching designs, 
is no doubt the simplest and best rule extant. But I think that 
a compass oval is the best for wood workmen, as the outline is 
more definite, and the shape it brings is just as appropriate for 
windows, opera boards, &c. I had intended to givea “Chapter 
on Ovals ’’ myself, as I have several rules to illustrate, but since 
I find that another has led off, I will, for the present, content 
myself with the illustration of one design, and wait for remarks 
and illustrations from others. ( 


First, draw axle line, A A, then divide into five equal spaces; 
set the compass on points B B, and describe the circlesE E; 
then set the compass on the ends of the axle EH, and strike 
the dotted end sweeps; then place the rule across B and D 
points, and draw dotted lines as shown on the draft, making 
the crossing point of the angle the centre of the compass sweep 
to draw the © lines by. Or, if a wider or narrower oval is 
wanted, strike a minor axle from the angle points through the 
centre, and locate the compass point so as to obtain the required 
sweep. <A proper oval is just one-third longer than it is wide ; 
however, the one above is not drawn precisely to that scale, but 
can be by applying the gradating rule as directed. 


EO 
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CotumsBus, May 4th, 1857. 

_ Mr. Eprror:—I have often wondered that none of your 
correspondents have had anything to say on the subject of 
carriage-doors, for there is no part of the carriage which needs 
more care in making, or which gives the finisher halfthe trouble, 
if not made right. Now, there should not only be plenty of 
room on all sides, but the lock pillar should always be beveled. 
There is a rule by which the exact bevel can be got, but it is 
so simple that I suppose every journeyman understands it, and 
then it has been published in the Magazine; therefore I deem 
it unnecessary to give it at this time. Any one who has ever 
had to shave and chisel off the doors, or take out the hinges 
and let them in deeper after it is all painted and hung on, in 
order to let the door shut, will at once see the importance of 
these things. 

Again, the blacksmith sometimes in ironing a light body 


with turn-over seat, crowds the pillar in with the brace, so as- 


to make the door bind, and it is all laid to the body-maker of 
All this is useless, if the proper care is taken in the 
ia 


course. 
first place. 


inst 


rte 
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SCALE DRAFTING.—NO. 2. 


BY A PROFESSIONAL DRAFTSMAN. 


I proposed, in my introductory, to commence this, my first 
of the practical series, by illustrating tools, sweeps, &c. New 
beginners often think that a fine case of mathematical instru- 
ments, a full case of Faber’s crayons, and a host of sweeps and 
rules, are necessary to commence the operation of drafting. But 
as they grow older in the business, they learn that a less num- 
ber of implements will answer every purpose, and do not lumber 
the table with a pile of useless trash. I think that any experi- 
enced draftsman will agree with me, that a few implements well 
chosen is what either the experienced or inexperienced will find 
to be the true policy. 


Cut No. 1 is a fine black ‘‘Faber.’’? If wanted to use on 

aper, No. 2’s are about the right grade; if for drawing on 

the block for engraving, No. 3’s. A flat file should have been 
added to point the crayon with. 


Cut No. 2 is a common piece of rubber, to rub out marks on 
paper. If drawing on blocks, a knife-blade, wet a trifle, will 
moisten and remove the enamel; the white is again replaced 
by touching a moist camel’s hair brush to a cake of “‘ flake white,”’ 
(water color, ) and painting the scraped spot over again. 


Cut No. 3 is a mathematical pen for using India ink. India 
ink comes in cakes or rolls, and can be obtained in all book 
stores, as can all implements for drafting, sweeps excepted. This 
ink must be traced with a wet camel’s hair brush, thinned to the 
proper consistency, by mixing in little saucers that come with 
drafting tools for that use, and scraped into the pen with the 
brush. 


The use of India ink often facilitates the process of shading, 
especially in paper sketches, and is much used by architects and 
mechanical draftsmen. When used for shading, it is thinned in 
the litlte saucers above mentioned, and thus reduced to the various 
degrees of tint necessary to give effect to the draft. It is some- 
times used in shading on blocks, but pencil shading is generally 
preferred, as it directs the engraver in making the lines, and 
many engravers who are good mechanics, fail to conceive the 
true intent of an artist, and by making his lines too straight or 
too much curved, or by lining in the wrong direction, spoils the 
effect of the illustration. 


Cut No. 4 is a drafting compass. 


Cut No. 5 is a small thumb pen and compass, used for small 
circles. 

Cut No. 6 isa pencil holder, to slip into the compass when 
the thumb pen is removed. 

Cut No. 7 is intended to represent a sheet of tracing paper 
tacked to the board at each corner with brass headed tacks, such 
as architects and draftsmen use when they wish to get a tracing 
from a sketch, either to improve or transfer to a block. 

Cut No. 8 is a wooden tri-square. 


Cuts Nos. 9 and 10, are the various sweeps necessary for 
drafting carriages, &c., from a scale of 4 to $ inch to the foot; 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CALEB SNUG, OF SNUG- 
TOWN, CARRIAGE-MAKER. 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF—-EDITED BY E. M. S. 


By a little criticism in introducing the subject, the writer hopes 
to escape the criticism of others.— Caleb’s maternal ancestry 
of Pilgrim origin—The Snug Family. —Caleb’s early 
predilections and his Mother’s solicitude. — Mrs. Snug 
chooses a profession for her son.—Her education of him con- 
quers his tastes.—Mr. Flatt, one of the Firm of Flatt & 
Towner, Carriage-makers in Sawgetup, visits Snugtown 
and calls on Caleb’s Parents——Mrs. Snug’s artifice, and 
Mr. Flatt’s serio-comical joke-——A philosophical digression. 

“T sate me down, kind folk, to tell a story 
Of which I own the truth might be suspected, 
Even by credulous people.” 

Or personal history many interesting sketches have been 
presented to the world by writers of undoubted talent. 
of these authors have painted the character of their heroes in 
such an extravagant light, as to shake the reader’s confidence in 
their narratives. As reflected by these biographers, the virtues 
of some defunct friend shine with a lustre that never was appa- 
rent to their neighbors during life. Hither charitably influenced 
by the old injunction-—de mortuis nil nist bonum—say nothing 
except good of the departed—or from some other considerations 
equally powerful, these productions of interested and admiring 
friends are found to bear too much the character ascribed by 
wits to memorizing grave-stones, wherever found ; truth appears 
to have been of but secondary consideration. The readers of 
my eventful history, I presume, will exercise sufficient charity 
to at least suppose that my story differs very materially from the 
position assumed by the biographers noticed above. As I shall 
be addressing my cotemporaries, and have no other object to 
serve but the cause of unvarnished truth, I trust that I shall 
not be deemed egotistical, nor at all unreasonable, when I ask 
for my recital a calm and attentive perusal. 

In a seaboard county of the famous State of Connecticut, I 
first saw the light, and was brought up under the foster care of 
an indulgent and attentive mother, who, in my infancy, took 
especial pains to impress upon my susceptible mind the supposed 
fact, that my ancestry were among the first emigrants to this 
country, that her great-great-great grandfather was no less a 
personage than the redoubtable Capt. Miles Standish, who came 
over from Plymouth in the Mayflower, in 1620, landing upon 
the dreary and inhospitable shores of Massachusetts, in the 
depth of a severe winter. Many a winter’s evening, seated be- 
fore a.huge log-fire, furnished with a mug of hot ginger-cider 
of my father’s own making, and golden pipins rivaling the golden 
apples of fabled antiquity, has my honored mother entertained 
her fond offspring with recitals of chivalric adventure in which 
her ancestry were engaged, instilling thus early into her chil- 
dren’s hearts that deep and fixed love of country peculiar to 
most New Englanders. 

My father, who was of thoughtful, rather than of a commu- 
nicative turn of mind, never said much on the subject, but in 
some way it leaked out one day—after close questioning——that 
it was a traditionary belief of the family, that my paternal an- 
cestry were formerly known under the name of Snig, and it was 


Some - 


in fact, these will answer, if ingeniously applied, to do any and|left with me in part to surmise that my great-grand-father’s name 
all kinds of scale drafting in the line of coach-making, as illus-|was Cornelius Snig, which, not being exactly euphonious enough 
trated in any numbers of the Magazine ever published. These|to suit his refined taste, he—just_ asa great many other indi- 
two sweep patterns are very delicately drawn, and are intended to| viduals have done since—corrupted and changed into Snug. 
obviate the common fault, that of covering up too much of the| My great-grandfather, it would appear, was as much celebrated 
draft. They are generally made of vencering, neatly worked| for his propensities for laughter, as my father was for his tacitur- 
out with pen knife and files; but the better material is horn, which|nity, particularly when some good story was recited in his 
is much tougher and finer. But whatever material is used, much|hearing. This propensity in the old gentleman induced the 
care should be taken in working them out to get them true, and| younger branch of the public to call him ‘old Sniggle.” This 
in every way perfect. These once made, they will last with|the old man thought was carrying the joke a little too far, but 
careful usage a life time, and grow better and smoother the|one day he accidentally overheard an imprudent neighbor men- 
longer they are used. tion something about ‘Uncle Sniggle,’”? which settled in his 
[ To be continued. | mind a fixed determination thereafter to forever write his name 
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Snug, by changing one vowel for another. Time completed the|MS volume of Flin’s Surveying, with all the rulesin geometry, 
work. My grandfather, Absolom Snug, having removed from|trigonometry, &c., all written out, and the plots of right an- 
the State of Massachusetts into Connecticut, and having distin-|gled triangles, obtuse angles, trapeziods, polygons, paralello- 
guished himself as a militia Captain in the Revolutionary war,|grams and other odd shaped fields, all correctly drawn therein, 
in view of his distinguished services in “‘ licking the red coats,” |and protracted as her son’s handi work, the evidences of his 
his grateful townsmen were led to honor him by calling their|genius and industry must be conceded—so thought my mother, 
new village Snugtown, in compliment to his name and person.|Mrs. Snug. No doubt dreams of profit from my industry and 
In this village I was born, and so was my father likewise, whose intelligence already flitted across Mr. Flatt’s brain, as he wended 
name, in compliment to his father’s worthy and admired general, |his way home, for the old lady had evidently accomplished her 
was called Washington. My parents, Washington Snug and|purpose by making a strong impression in her son’s favor. Before 
Patience, his wife, were a very well matched couple in one re- leaving, however, after directing me to come on and begin busi- 
spect ; the time she spent in silence, he improved in conversa-|/ness on the Monday morning following, Mr. Flatt, in a rather 
tion; whereas had the contrary been the case, there might have|serio-comical manner, gave me to understand that I would find 


always been disputes and janglings. In process of time, this 
worthy couple were blessed (so thought my mother) with two 
sons and two daughters; Cornelius, named after his aged 
grandfather, was the oldest ; Caleb, Fanny, and Patience were 
the names of the others successively. As Cornelius grew up he 
found employment with his father in managing his farm. Whether 
nature’s suggestions were followed out or not, perhaps is a 
question difficult to determine, even at this period of my life, but 
at an early age I had a strong predilection for learning “the art 
preservative of all arts,’’ or, in other words, of learning the 
printing business ; but my anxious mother having one day seen 
a fine, new carriage pass through the principal street in Snug- 
town—a rare sight in that day—her prejudices were enlisted in 
favor of that trade for herson. Besides, it was a very frequent 
remark among the Snugtown folks, the Messrs. Frarr & Townmr, 
carriage-makers in the neighboring village of Sawgetup, were 
prosperous, and getting rich very fast. Somehow, my mother 
entertained an extravagant and an exalted idea of the respecta- 
bility attached to the occupation generally; the consequence was, 
that from my tenth until I became sixteen years of age, she 


with them—meaning Messrs. Flatt & Towner——“‘ plenty of hard 
work and hard fare.’ This I at that time took as being merely 
said in joke. In the sequel the reader will find out that this 
prediction, seemingly uttered in joke, was literally verified in 
fact. 


The reader will pardon me here, while I digress a little, to add 
a few observations pertinent to my case. 


Perhaps no truth is more plainly manifest, than the fact that 
most men are dissatisfied with their occupations. Of course 
there are some exceptions to this rule. Why men are so, the 
individual himself may not always be able to explain, but prob- 
ably the chief reason may be found in the fact that all branches 
of business in which man engages, has some difficulties peculiar to 
itself, and these difficulties being best and only known to those en- 
gaged therein, leads them to think no other is so beset with trials. 
Another reason undoubtedly is, that occupations are selected for 
us, as In my case, in an arbitrary way, or in compliance with 
the whims or tastes of indiscreet relatives, or nominal friends. 
These unfit selectors choose a trade for their children or wards, 


left no opportunity unimproved, in impressing upon my youthful |for which the Creator never designed them. Suppose, for in- 


mind her convictions that the business was not only very re- 
spectable, but also very profitable. To her female acquaintances, 
visiting at the house, she took every suitable opportunity when 
I was present to say, in answer to such questions: ‘Caleb is 
going to be a carriage-maker when he gets to be old enough;’’ 
so, by the time I had arrived at the age of sixteen, her predi- 
lections had gotten the better of my natural propensities, and to 
the business I seemingly went from choice. On Mr. Flatt’s 
next visit to Snugtown, he called by invitation on our family, 
to arrange the terms on which I was to go as his apprentice. 
After the preliminaries were settled, by which Mr. Flatt was to 
try the boy for two years, and the boy was to see how he liked 
his boss in the meanwhile, the Sawgetup carriage-maker was 


stance, the boy would, from choice, follow some mercantile pro- 
fession, but by the influence of his parents he is finally persuaded 
to go to thé coach-making business, and in nine cases in ten he 
will never succeed in life, for he does not feel any inclination to 
practice with the saw or shove the jack-plane, and merely drags 
through an apprenticeship of years, neither pleasant to himself 
nor profitable to his employer; the consequence naturally fol- 
lows, as day succeeds night, that he will never pursue—as 
in order to succeed all business requires—with energy and 
steady aim his natural calling. All this is just as much out of 
place, and unnatural, as it would be to give the nature of a lamb 
to the body of a dog, or the wing of a bird to the domesticated 
cat. Nature fitted the boy for a certain position in her great 


about to depart for his home, when my interested mother ‘wished |!aboratory ; man has permitted him to find employment without 
Mr. Flatt would be seated just one moment.’ Mrs. Snug not|4 Proper consultation with her. Do you wonder then, that per- 
only believed it necessary and advantageous to begin the world|Plexities and discouragements attend him in every movement of 
with a good pedigree, but that it was absolutely necessary and|his life? I have no particular desire of earning the reputation 
still better for one to have the reputation of smartness, especially |f being thought a fatalist, but I do verily believe, that every 
for a boy about to begin a profession, to engage his attention|member of the great human family has been created for the ex- 
for a life time. This, then, was the moment to be improved, |/Press purpose of filling some particular station in some particular 
and she did improve it. She was determined that the first im- business, and it is for the interests of friends as much as it is 
pression, in Mr. Flatt’s mind, of her son’s “ good points,” should|for the pleasure of the individual, that a young man should, in 
be favorable, if any thing in her power could accomplish an|™0st instances, be left to choose a profession uninfluenced b 
object so desirable. Accordingly, after telling him what a good other’s tastes or predilections, because he himself will be the 
boy Caleb had always been, even from a child, and how her|Most deeply affected by that choice. This, alas, is too often 
son could spell every word found in Webster’s Spelling-Book, found to be the case, when it is too late to repair the mischief ; 
she brought out a huge bonnet-board-covered folio in MS, with|the unfortunate victim grows weary and dissipated with his em- 
every rule in Daboll’s Assistant copied therein, and every sum|Ployment, and quarrels with its difficulties, until in sheer despair 
worked out. This labor, the production of four or five winters|he sinks under an accumulated load of poverty and want. For- 
at school in the village, was thought in those days of slow tunately for me in sailing near Sylla, my boat has not been 
coaches and wooden nutmegs, to be a prodigious work, and pre-|4ashed against Charybdis. 

sumptive evidence that the boy would make his mark in time.| But to return to my narrative. Having the prospect before 
No doubt Mr. Flatt inferred from these evidences, that his in-|me of at least five years at the trade, my indulgent and con- 
tended apprentice would prove himself a good workman, should |siderate father allowed me a week of relaxation from toil, that I 
his apparently industrious habits be continued during his five|might in some degree fortify my mind against future contingen- 
years at the trade, which would place him on a footing with any|cies, and allay in innocent amusements my latent fatigues at 
one in the craft ; but when, with an evident smile of triumph, |farm work. 


my mother, in addition thereto, brought out another and similar [T0 BE CONTINUED. | 
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“ALL THE WORLD’S A STAGE.” 


A NEAT ‘ TURN-OUT.” 


‘PIPER ” MAKING A BREAK IN HOPES TO ‘‘ GET THROUGH THE Piper is determined not to be outdone by other fast gents, 
WORLD” AS A “FAST MAN.” so he procures a “turn-out” of his own. 

A laborer working 
near by, gathers up 
the mangled body of 
Mr. Piper, and pla- 
cing it in his own ve- 
hicle, drives him to 
the next house. 

This vehicle was 
neither a buggy, sul- 
key, or an omnibus, 
but an ‘Irish Coach,’ 
very similar to a 
steam carriage, inas- 


Our hero was no ordinary man—in short, he wasa genius, 
and geniuses, you know, are always restless in their dispositions 
and peculiar in their tastes. Born in a secluded spot, among 
the rugged hills of New England, and early bound as an ap- 
prentice to the profession of coach-making, he had never, untij 
he had attained his majority, had an opportunity to show his 
youthful proclivities, or, as he termed it, to “make his mark 
upon the world’s great stage.” Like the majority of his class, 
he could ill brook the seclusion of a “‘one-horse town,” or the 
confining business of a hand-craftsman. So he packed up his 
wardrobe, and gathered the few hundred that the world had much as it needs no 

: : : ) === SSF horse-power to draw 
owed to his father as an industrious man, and launched upon) ~~ aes it, but is impelled by 
the moving-world of business and of pleasure, fully assured of THE IRISH COACH. the driver, 


the fact that genius must work its way through, and steadfastly 
shunning that good old road to fortune, which leads through in- 
dustry and perseverance. 


A CAR(E)FUL SKETCH—ON SIXTH AVENUE. 


Once in the great metropolis, he becomes convinced of the 
fact that there is always “‘room for one more,” and takes cour- 


age from the inference, that on the great stage of life there must | arp NAVIGATION! THE GRAND FINALE OF THE COACH-MAKER’S 
always be room for one more genius. ART 
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While smarting under the effects of the late disaster, Mr Pi- 
per proceeded to lay a plot to annihilate the art of coach- 
making, and thus revenge himself for the wrongs he had sus- 
tained Sundry freaks and antics which he had observed the 
wind to cut while passing up and down Broadway, suggested 
the idea of a new motive power, and allowing himself to be the 
coach by way of illustration, he soared aloft in his imaginary 
flights, bearing upon his back the weight of rapid progress, and 
heralding to the world the full benefits of modern invention. 
Long live crinoline! Long live Mr. Piper! 

(To BE CONTINUED. ) 


EXPLANATIONS OF THE DRAWINGS. 


IRVING’S PARK PHAITON. 


This elegant design was sent us by our Bridgeport correspon- 
dent, Joseph Irving. We regard it as being particularly fine. 
The side of the back seat is formed of cane work. The back 
scroll iron stands upon an elegantly turned pump handle. The 
solid side terminates with the carving at the back of infant seat, 
while a carved sprig duplicates its appearance in front. All 
things considered, it is one of the finest designs we have ever 
illustrated. 


See Brown’s contribution in Ironing Department. 


THE SLIDING-SEAT PHAITON. 


This neat, practical, yet original design, was first conceived 
by one of the sub-editors of the Magazine ; but to R. H. Brown 
belongs the honor of perfecting its parts and bringing it out in 
its present shape. When used as a one-seat vehicle, it presents 
the appearance of a new, yet tasteful style of a pheton body, 
But when shifted back, the 
seat rests on the pump handle, and the fall lifting up, is sup- 


the back resting on pump handles. 


ported by an iron brace that turns down, resting from the front 
edge of the seat to the sill, thus forming a front seat, as indica- 
ted by the dotted lines. 
adapted to this style of vehicle, will be found by reference to 
the Trimming Department. 


A new and tasteful style of finish 


By making use of the device there 
laid down, the fall looks equally well as a fall or a front seat. 
The seat slides on round rods attached by thimbles. The rods 
are plated with silver, and run like a light railing from the base 
of the seat to the knuckle of the pump handle. We think that 
this slide-seat Pheeton is about as near to perfection as slide-seat 
vehicles can be expected to attain. Their roominess in front, 
depth of body under the seat, and their general shape, pre-em1- 
nently fits them for this metamorphose. 

The design of the solid side finish, which is original with Mr. 
B., would give a good appearance to any pheeton, slide-seat or 


not. We recommend it to the consideration of the craft. 


THE CANE-SIDE WAGON. 


An original design for a light cane-side Wagon, finished with 
leather boot, contributed by R. H, Brown. We have seen one 
of these wagons built by the designer, and must say that we 
actually fell in love with it. It appears much lighter in the 
finished job than one would judge from the appearance of the 
draft, and we should not at all be surprised if it had a more 
extensive run as a light city wagon for business purposes, than 
did the “ Know Nothings” in 1856. 


THE “BROWN WAGON.” 


We are confident that our worthy friend, R. H. Brown, 
would not disown the cognomen were we to pronounce this draft 
his masterpiece. It is light, very light, and as original in its 
design as it is light; and withal (allowing us to be the judges,) 
it is a perfect model of elegance. The body is a cane side, 
resting upon a handsomely carved spring bar of “‘second growth,” 
each end of which rests upon a half spring atthe front and back. 
This combination is elastic and light. The seat is the lightest 
kind of a stick seat. The inside of the rail is rounded to imi- 
tate a roll, and the out edge is beaded to imitate a welt. The 
welt and roll part is painted a jet black, while the outside of 
rail is the color of the rest of the job. The seat is either fin- 
ished in the bottom with a pad cushion, or with cane, same as a 
chair bottom, (and no cushion.) The front post of the body ex- 
tends up to rest the front of the seat on, while the back side is 
supported by a scroll iron, as seen inthe draft. The dash is 
light, and;covered double with bow leather. 


Tue Runyxine Parts are lightened out as shown in the cut of 
skeleton gearing, represented below. The ‘ring bolt is con- 
structed in the form of a clip set in the centre of front axle, ta- 
king anut on the top of T plate on the under side of head block, (as 
shown inthe small cut at the left of the spring between the 
axle ; the stays under the fifth wheel securing it to the perch, 
and answering the place of the stay usually made from the perch 
to the under side of the axle in the ordinary way of construc- 
It is a very light appearing style and answers all purpo- 
The back axle is constructed as 


tion. 
ses for this class of work. 
shown in the cut, the spring bolts passing through turned or 
malleable iron collars. The wagon when completed, will not 
exceed 190 pounds in weight ; the body made not more than 2 
ft. 6 inches wide, and designed principally for one person, but 


will carry two if required. 


a 


PLATE OF STITCHING DESIGNS. 


Fig. 1.—A wreath for buggy boots, with centre space for 
ornament. Fig.’s 2, 3, 4 and 5 are dash corners, full size, for 


use. 


For Patent Illustration, see ‘‘ Business Department.” 


Tor Main Patent Axte—Irs First [nvention.—One 
Mason, an Englishman, about forty years ago, is said to have 
been the inventor of this kind of axle. Having been exten- 
sively used in the coaches conveying the mails, and meeting 
with the favorable approbation of the British Government, at 
that time, it was by it purchased, and the right to use given to 
the world. At its first conception the boxos were cast with 
three projections (ears, or lugs) at the large ends of the box. 
From the inside of these lugs (constructed so as to be let into 
the back part of the hubs flush therewith) three counter-sunk- 
headed bolts passing through them, and through the flange, or 
moon-plate, at the back side of the collar, secured the box on 
the axletree, as is now generally done. -E. M. 8. 
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MAIL SPATTERS. 


Mr. SarapEe—Dear Sir :—-Enclosed I send you a copy ofa 
circular, mailed to our address from a Spring Company in Phila- 
delphia. J 

‘“‘ Nottce.—The article headed ‘‘ French Ear Springs,”’ in the 
American Coach-Makers’ Illustrated Monthly Magazine for 
April, 1857, on page 65, should be read by Coach-Makers and 
others purchasing Springs. The drawing representing the model 
shape, is our old-fashioned shape, and is the best Spring we make. 
When the Express and other shapes of round end springs were 
first introduced, the Merchants inquired for them, and we were 
compelled to make them, but we condemned them from the 
start. The secret in the matter of Coach-Makers putting on 
round end Springs, appears to us very plain ; a lighter spring 
will sustain the weight, elasticity would seem to be lost sight of. 
We have seen a pair of 14 inch Springs under a wagon with two 
seats, to carry four persons, the weight of the Springs being only 
33 pounds, too light entirely for the wagon; but as they were 
made with round ends, and set up high, they sustained the 
weight, but had no Spring in them; they were emphatically a 

oor thing. W. & H. Rownanp. 

Philadelphia, May ist, 1857. 


Lowest, May 4th, 1857. 


Mr. SatapEE—Dear Sir :—You will please stop the Coach- 
Makers’ Magazine, directed to Cythe & Williams, Turin, Lewis 
Co., New York. It is not taken from the office. 

Yours, respectfully, Hiram Mitts. 


[ How does friend Mills know so much about Post Office mat- 
ters in Turin? and by what authority does he order another 


man’s Magazine stopped? Will our friend please to post 


us ?—Ep. | 


Tirrin, May 16th, 1857. 


Mr. SatapEE—Sir :—The Upsetting Machine purchased of 
Mr. A. McKinney, about eight months since, is still in use in my 
factory, and I must say that Iam more than ever convinced of 
its practical utility. Itis one of the improvements of the age. 

P. VANneEst. 


[No news tous. We have now in the till before us, bundles 


of such testimonials from men of first rank in the business ; 
Blake & Williams; Lowman, of Cleveland, and hosts of others ; 
but all of this amounts to less than a trial of the machine. 
We have seen it in practical operation, and hence know its 
value.——Ep. | 


For the Coach-Makers’ Magazine. 
CotumsBus, Ohio, May 13th, 1857. 


Mr. C. W. Sarapee—Dear Sir :—In your Magazine of the 
present month, I notice a communication signed by some of the 
craft in Piqua, charging me with falsely representing them in 
my line to you, an extract from which you published in “ Mail 
Spatters ’? of March number, and from the fact that it is pretty 
generally known, that I am the writer of the letter, I trust that 
you will permit me through the same channel, to make a state- 
ment of the facts in the case. 

The proprietor, Mr. Crozier, is no doubt the man that penned 
the body of the manifesto in which I am accused of falsehood, 
&c. He affirms that no such a club is now existing, to take 
‘one copy ’’ of the Magazine. This may be true at the present 
time ; perhaps the writer has got rich enough to take a copy on 
his own hook this year. Perhaps, again, that one of the signers, 
Mr. R. Brower, and the others that composed his last year’s 
firm in the Magazine trade, have got too poor to ‘‘ go in”’ for it 
another year, and has thus forced him into the necessity of 
standing the whole bill ($3,00) alone. If so, I pity his poor 


(gizzard )—I like to have said soul, but in such a case it would 
have been a misapplication of terms. 

One of those statements must be true, for the writer will not 
deny that such a club did exist no longer ago than in 756. At 
that time, he, in company with some of his hands, did raise the 
amount of one subscription, and sent it in with the undersanding 
that all was to have the reading of it. R. Brower was one of 
that large souled company, and I could mention others, but as 
their names do not appear in the list purporting to represent the 
Piqua craft, I have, of course, no motive in so doing. I pre- 
sume that the veritable signers, aside from those (dis )honorable 
exceptions, never patronized the Magazine in any form. 

Charles Brower, the ‘‘P. §.” man, refers you to home as a 
place to find little souls. Now, just refer to your books and see 
if Columbus does not stand foremost in its patronage of the 
Magazine, among the cities of its size. Why, Mr. B., I can 
find apprentices in this city, whose souls in Magazine patronage 
would weigh down fifty like yourself, for there are not less than 
a dozen who take it and pay for it on their own kook, a thing 
that I doubt whether you or any of the workmen who signed as 
the craft in Piqua ever did do, or ever will. Now, for the ben- 
efit of the craft in Piqua, who signed this document with their 
terrific cognomens, I will give the initials of the ««C’”’ commu- 
nication. (Hold your ear.) It is N. D. Cuapman. 


[We do not pretend to say, that the facts of the above com- 
munication are true, but the writer assumes the responsibility of 
his own assertions, by giving his own proper signature. But we 
must confess that our ideas of the craft in Piqua are somewhat 
enlarged by this spicy brush. We had supposed that it was a 
little fenced-in town, with but one living coach-maker in it; but 
a long list of names in our May issue showed that there were 12. 
This we supposed to be a finality, as they came out under allied 
colors as the craft in Piqua ; but this correspondent affirms that 
we have not had an introduction to al/ of our old patrons yet, 
but as the ‘‘Razor-Strap Man’? would say, ‘there is a few 
more left.”’ 


Upon the whole, the affair is rather spicy, only so 
it don’t end ina duel, for our taste runs to the serio-comical, 
rather than the tragical , however, if a duel must come, we will 
be on hand with our quill ready to paint a moral or adorn a tale, 
as items may present themselves. But don’t get excited on our 
account, for we would go further for a rich dish of fun than for 
a large list of subscribers. But true or false, in this instance, 
how many shops can see themselves in the mirror of this cor- 
respondent’s article. To such we would say, “thou art the 


man.” —Ep. | 
HO ep OO 
Tur Coacu-Maxsrs’ T'rtAts.—The man who listened to the 


whimsical advice of every body he met in his travels, as to how 
he should treat his long-eared animal, had an easy task to please 
all, compared with the unfortunate and Herculean labor imposed 
upon him who makes the coach-making business his profession 
for life. This is ‘evident to every poor wight doomed to follow 
the business. We need not go into particular details here ; they 
suggest themselves every time a customer calls to examine his 
stock of carriages, and especially if in addition to the visitor’s 
own fancy, we have his lady’s taste to satisfy also. We envy 
the condition of that fellow-tradesman, whose natural talents has 
enabled him to succeed in pleasing one-tenth of such individuals 
as ‘give him a call,’ in this very nice age. Such smartness 


is deserving of a more befitting fate—of a more remunerative 
situation. 


H. M. S. 


« 
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FRICTION. 
Q There is no law or 


it M iH! 
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principle within the 


range of natural philoso- 
phy, that so deeply in- 
terests the Coach-Ma- 
ker, as that of friction. 
Its. principles should 
therefore, be more thor- 
oughly studied and un- 
= derstood; and all the 
more so, since we so 
often find, that the ingen- 
iously demonstrated the- 
ories of scientific men, 
Vs prove at last to be falla- 
Upon the subject of friction, our best authors seem to 
rely upon the experiments of others. 

Olmsted, a standard writer upon mechanical philosophy, 
quotes from M’Coulomb and Prof. Vince, to the effect, that 
friction depends upon the amount of pressure; not the surface 
brought into contact. Prof. Antisell, in his ‘‘ Cyclopedia of 
the Useful Arts,” quotes Ferguson to the same effect. Other 
authors dodge the question entirely. Finally, the modern stu- 
dent of mechanics has been led to adopt the same conclusions, 
and if skeptical as to the results, have learned to content them- 
selves with the same class of experiments alluded to, as tests of 
It is strange, too, 


cies. 


the correctness of their author’s inferences. 
that the many concessions made by these same authors in the 
very face of their conclusion, that bearing—not surface—deter- 
mined the friction of sliding bodies, should escape the notice of 
students, and still stranger, the authors themselves. A few 
quotations from the authors mentioned, will suffice to show this 
fact. Antisell in defining friction says, that it is the “resistance 
produced by rubbing together the surfaces of two solid bodies.” 
That ‘if the surface of bodies were perfectly smooth and pol- 
ished, they would slide upon one another without resistance 
from contact.” “But,” says he, “that degree of polish can 
never be attained, even in the finest metals.” 

O'msted says the same in effect, and adds, that “ surfaces 
meet with a certain degree of resistance in moving upon each other 
in consequence of the mutual cohesion of parts—a principle 
which has the greater influencein any given case, in proportion 
as the surfaces are smooth. But a much greater resistance 
arises from the asperities of surfaces, as in the extreme case 
of two brushes moving upon each other, the hairs of which be- 
come interlaced, and if pressed together oppose a great resist- 
ance.” He then descants upon the inequality of all surfaces. 
“The finest needle,” says he, ““when placed under the lens of 
a solar microscope, exhibits a surface as rough as the coarsest 
iron tools do to the naked eye.” 

This is the nature and philosophy of friction, as defined by 
those same authors, who not only tacitly admit, but confidently 
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affirm that bearing, not extent of surface, adds to the friction 
of moving bodies. We might, were it necessary, give many 
other quotations from these same authors, and to the same 
effect. We might also cite many other authors who substan- 
tially agree with them, and who even advertise their own absur- 
dity more conspicuously. But their corroboration amounts to 
nothing in point of fact, so we pass them by in silence. 

That bearing has more to do in increasing friction than extent 
of surface, we cheerfully admit, but that extent of surface has 
no effect in adding friction to bodies of a given bearing, is, as 
a practical principle ir mechanics, incorrect. It matters 
not, whether the sliding of a brick upon a table by a pulley 
scale, or the moving of any other light article with no greater 
difference in surfaces, fails to show a sufficient amount of differ- 
ence to be observable or not. The principle when applied on 
a larger and more practical scale, fails to sustain this theory, 
hence, as a general principle in the science of mechanics, it is 
incorrect, and the trifling experiments that sustain it, sink into 
insignificance. Every body is, of course, weighed towards the 
earth by its own specific gravity, and whether hanging or rest- 
ing on friction, or anti-friction supporters, it requires an im- 
pulse to move it from its place, and the impulse must be greater 
or less, in proportion to its heft. But this is not friction, it is 
ponderability. 

Friction is a surface principle. 
arises from magnetic affinity ; but friction proper arises more 
from asperities of surfaces than from cohesion of particles. <A 
nail will slip from a rough bar when elevated to an angle of 45 
degrees, while it will stick to a smooth magnet when held per- 
pendicular. But it is not sustained by frictional resistance, as 
it instinctively hugs to its perpendicular supporter. 

Let us, then, discriminate between this trio of forces to be 
overcome in the moving of all solid bodies, ponderability, 
magnetic attraction, and friction proper. Now, the pondera- 
bility of a brick is much greater than its friction; hence, the 
impulse that would start it upon its edge, would probably do 
the same upon its side, especially upon the surface of a dry 
table, and with a new square brick that was sharp at its edges, 
(for most of bricks are battered in the handling when green, in 


Resistance to motion often 


such a manner as to bring the edge or certain parts of them in 
contact first,) the difference would be so little that it might not 
be perceptible to the operator. But try it upon a larger and a 
more practical scale. It is the hook principle in metals and 
the asperities of surfaces in every thing that gives it its frictional 
qualities; hence, it is but reasonable to suppose, that while the 
ponderability of the article affects its frictional action to a great 
extent, by forcing the surfaces together, the enlarging of the 
friction surface must affect it some, asit brings a greater number 
of hooks or uneven particles in contact, upon the same prin- 
ciple that a harrow with 24 teeth will drag heavier than one 
with only 6, or a log will haul much easier when it drags 
but half of its length, than when it is straight, and its shaggy 
bark drags from end to end upon the ground. 
Heavy boxes of goods slide much easier on a skid than upon 
the flat side, and most of mechanics would sooner attempt to 
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draw a building upon runners than flat upon the ground. 
Sleighs draw fully as easy on common roads as store boats 
would, and skaters attain a greater speed with skates than they 
could on long thin plates of the same heft and material. Look 
at it laternally, diagonally, and horizontally. There is no dodg- 
ing the conclusion when taken in a practical light, that surface 
does increase friction. Study the laws of friction, the different 
grains of the various metals, and the ratio of its diminution 
with the increase of its velocity, but remember that this fact is 
not in the books, yet, nevertheless, regard it in every thing 
which you construct. 
that a pivot journal will run far the easiest. If you hang a 
grindstone, the smaller the axle the easier it will turn. In 
making slide-seats, let the shoulder of the hook rest on the slide 
plate as narrowly as possible. ‘The friction of a fifth wheel is 
much greater than that of a D plate, and the larger the circle 
Remember this, and act 


If you set up a circular saw, remember 


bearing, the greater is the friction. 
upon it. It is a truth, and a fixed law of mechanics, not to be 
tampered with ; Olmsted to the contrary notwithstanding. 


PERPETUAL MOTION AGAIN. 

While sitting by our desk, ruminating upon mechanical mat- 
ters, his inky majesty—patron of Faustus—jogged our elbow 
with a long letter from ‘“ Gallaleo ” (?) containing some strictures 
upon our last leader, which was upon the subject of ‘“ perpetual 
motion ”—a subject that we dislike to be drawn out on again, 
as it is too much like fighting a shadow, but since our critic is 
a subscriber, we will clear off a corner of our table, and lay at 
least an epitome of his communication before our readers : 

Untonport, May 18th, 1857. 


Mr. Eprror :—Your May number comes to hand with an 
editorial on the subject of ‘perpetual motion.” I agree with 
you that all attempts to produce a self-acting power have hith- 
erto been fruitless. But we should not be too hasty in con- 
demning a principle until we have examined the ground closely, 
to find whether it is founded upon scientific principles or not. 
In producing motion there are certain laws of resistance to be 
overcome, among which are friction, gravitation, &c.; hence, in 
order to obtain a perpetual motion, we must also obtain a per- 
petual power. Now, the spring of a watch acts only so long 
as it is wound up; a stone on an inclined plane rolls only till it 
reaches the level. 

But there is a perpetual power—that of the magnet. Its 
power is that of attraction and repulsion; the action of these 
two principles can be so combined as to produce a perpetual 
motion. J have a plan framed for bringing this about, and 
would like to submit it to your inspection, and have you give 
me your reasons why it would not operate. I have showed it 
to my friends, who, though they condemn my plan, have as yet 
failed to show any reason why it will not work. There is a 
reason for every truth, yet we should even distrust reason until 
we see it corroborated with facts. 

When the Earth’s motion was first discovered, reason taught 
that if the earth actually moved, a person jumping up from it 
would not alight in the same place, but back of it, as in the case 
of a man falling from the mast of a ship. But future time un- 
veiled the fact that a body falling from an eminence did not 
alight directly under the starting point; thus each succeding 
age explodes the follies of the preceding ones, until at the present 
time, and in this age of improvement, one can hardly pronounce 
anything impossible. Should you wish, I will send you a 
sketch of my plans, and I should be pleased to have you first 
‘examine it carefully, and then give me a good and substantial 
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reason why it cannot be made to operate. Address G. P., 
Unionport, Jefferson Co., Ohio. “GALLILEO.”... 


We do not dispute the existence of perpetual powers... There 
is a power that moves and sustains the planetary systems in 
their multiform yet ceaseless evolutions... There is a power that 
animates every living thine+ that moulds the comet and that 
paints the rose, and these powers are but so many emenations 
of the great unseen, flowing from the ocean of infinity. N ei- 
ther do we dispute the power of man to call those subtle agents 
into requisition ; in fact, everything that he does must be per- 
formed by operating through them, whether it be to move his 
arm, or guide the ponderous locomotive. And if our friend 
has invented a machine to be impelled by magnetism, and at 
the same time combining sufficient force to drive any useful or 
labor-saving machinery, he has obtained a conquest over the 
subtle elements that does honor to his genius as a mechanic and 
an inventor, and should it chance to be more economical than 
steam, water, or horse-power, he will, no doubt, reap a rich re- 
ward for his labor. But the water power of Niagara is a far 


more perpetual power than any accumulation of magnetic forces 
that a continent.can muster. There is a vast difference between 
a perpetual power and a self-acting machine. Any power is 
perpetual if perpetuated. The magnetic clock, the steam en- 
gine, the water wheel, and even the horse-power. All that is 
necessary to perpetuate it, is to continue its application inces- 
santly to the thing propelled. 

If a magnetic clock or magnetic machine of any kind is a per- 
petual motion, one might be constructed on a grand scale, amid 
the spray of the great cataract! But this falls short of the ideal 
of the advocates of perpetual motion. The term is a badly 
chosen one, to indicate a machine that from its own nice me- 
chanical adjustment, moves on incessantly, impelled by no for- 
eign force, or indeed by no force other than that which is the 
result of the combined action of its various parts; as, for in- 
stance, a water-power pump, so constructed as to lift and ap- 
propriate the same water continually, or an axle turned by the 
leverage of hollow arms, each charged with a polished ball, 
rolling in oil (or some other anti-friction substance) from the 
axle to the end, or from the end to the axle, as the shaft turned; 
in fact, any thing. that was not obliged to go a begging to the 
elements for a recurring source of power. Hence, the very first 
principles of perpetual motion are antagonistic to all known 
laws, for instead of calling elemental force to its aid, it bids de- 
fiance to all local laws of friction, gravitation, &c., and launches 
naked into the laboratory of constructive art, as if in hopes to 
gain through angles, shapes and complications, a power equal, 
yea, superior to the very weapons of Deity. 

ss Sg ky 
LOOK TO YOUR AXLES. 

They are the main dependence of a carriage ! 
making advances, the sale of fine case-hardened axles increases, 
and it will continue to do so until the manufacture of axles will 
be an art almost equal to the manufacture of “ Damascus blades,” 
and those establishments which shall acquire the most eminence, 
will wield a Protean influence, and will command a sale as ex- 


As carriage- 
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tensive as the Ames’ cutlery or the Coats’ thread. There are 
few manufacturers who make a good axle, and those (we dislike 
to say it,) are generally the ones most extensively engaged in 
the business. This is the greatest impediment that patent 
hubs and wheels have to encounter. They are generally man- 
ufactured in small factories, and the axles adjusted to them by 
inexperienced workmen, or at least by men laboring under every 
disadvantage from lack of capital or competent machinery. 
We were in a factory of this kind but a short time since, where 
we saw the workmen engaged in turning and finishing axles 
with a flat file, held in their hand, and with no other guide as 
to its size or finish but their eye sight, and we could but reflect 
upon the disrepute that would inevitably be brought upon a 
truly valuable improvement, from the lack of precision in finishing 
We repeat it, that too much attention 
Look well to your axles ! 


so important a part. 
cannot be paid to this matter. 
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THE PRESENT NUMBER. 

Reader, have you never observed a fond mother with her hand 
resting upon the head of her darling child, whom she expected 
the ‘“ stranger” to notice, turn as if disappointed at his coolness 
and apathy? Are you a father? Perhaps you have expe- 
rienced a feeling akin to this. Nights and days hath she spent 
watching its restless slumbers when the lights were pale and the 
embers flickering. None but herself knows the care and anguish 
that the rearing of this little cherub has cost her. Now, he 
stands beside her a bright and smiling boy. Her toils are 
repaid, and she now basks in the full fruition of her hard earned 
treasure. Why should she not feel that she has a right to ex- 
pect that others will respond to her yearnings for sympathy ? 

As that anxious parent, we now appear before you with our 
hand resting upon the mental offspring of ourselves and others— 
our friends—hoping that through our earnest endeavors to 
please and profit the reader, that we may win a smile of ap- 
proval from each. The many hours of care, toil and anxiety 
are now past; the midnight oil of the student and the brain- 
cracking study of the author! are they spent in vain? Shall 
the combined toil and labor of many heads and many hands, 
with the immense cost that it brings, be tossed carelessly to one 
side with a passing glance, and perhaps pre-judged as a work 
of little importance—too little to keep clean and bind, or in- 
deed, to be taken by more than one in each establishment ? 

We are sometimes astonished, while passing around among 
our subscribers, to find how many important things escape their 
This fact has induced us 
to adopt the plan of calling attention to its contents in our 
editorials. Look at the plates of designs. Are they not rich 
and rare? Judge them not by their adaptation to your own 
particular line of custom, but upon their intrinsic merits as 
original and tasteful designs. 

One-horse proprietors sometimes ask us why we don’t illus- 
trate “practical styles,” meaning, of course, Drop-fronts, Phe- 
tons, Boat-bodies and Jenny Linds; styles which every body 
can make, and which, if illustrated, would disgust larger ope- 


notice, especially among employers. 


MAGAZINE. 


rhtors, and bring the Magazine into disrepute as being 2 Veni 
less affair. ; 
Among our communications there are many things of great 


interest. To the practical and better class of articles we would 
call particular attention. Those of a more amusing cast will, 
of course, be read and laughed at. We wish to impress this 
fact upon the minds of our readers, that almost every writer in 
the Magazine are practical mechanics—self-educated men, who 
“ Genius ” 
gives indications of a well stored memory, and a well trained 
mind. ‘Caleb Snug,” is a rare emenation from a ready pen. 
The poem on first page is but a drop from a fountain of 
poesy ; in fact, all of the communicated department is spicy 
and interesting. The mechanical departments are unusually 
rich. ‘To do this number justice, will be the work of many 
evenings. Read it and digest its facts, and if you feel inter- 
ested in it, urge its claims upon your shop mates and friends. 
OR coe sh ca REE SO ES) GET TOT Se CTO 
OUR SUPPLEMENT. 

If our senior, the tall “Son of York” should chance to get 
the editors physiognomies engraved in time, the reader may ex- 
pect to find a supplement sheet in this, containing the likenesses 
of the five editors of the Magazine. They will be dropped 
into the Magazine loose, so that those who may see fit to have 
them framed, can do so without mutilating the book by tearing 
them from it. 

In 1856, the editor promised a fine portrait of himself, but 
the artist failed in his attempt to secure a good likeness, so it 
was dropped. Now, to atone for that delinquency, he gives a 
plate of five portraits. These have been engraved by one of 
the finest artists in New York, and at a heavy cost to the pro- 
prietor, but we feel a laudable degree of pride in presenting 


write for pastime after the hours of toil are past. 


them to our patrons as a tribute of respect for their generosity; 
a dividend that we actually owe them, since their increased 
patronage has forced us to start out in this’ issue with a large 
extra edition. 

One word with reference to the extent of our corps editorial. 
The Magazine Office is a great institution! Of the five editors, 
all but one are Shanghais, and the whole when taken collect- 
ively, measure just 30 feet in length, and weigh 800 pounds, so 
that if among the crowd there is not some long shots occa- 
sionally made, it is the fault of education rather than of nature. 
This may be considered as our bow to the subscribers of the 
semi-volume. Just imagine that you see us with our pO in 


our hands, and our heads “a bobbin.” 
Tl  ———Sa 


OUR DRAWING TABLE 

Is literally ‘‘ crammed full” of fine designs, so our numerous 
contributors must wait patiently until their turns come. 

That splendid design for a Coupe came to hand “ all right.” 
Much obliged, friend Irving. Do so again. 

Mr. R. H. Brown occupies at the present time a prominent 
place among our most active and original designers. , 

We have also many fine communications on file that must 
lay over until the next issue. 


THE COACH-MAKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


READ THIS. 

We are out of back numbers and can supply no one with 
them. Those who send in their names must commence with 
this issue, as with this, we have enlarged our edition several 
thousand, and are now, prepared to take any (moderate) num- 
ber of names as subscribers, from this time on to the first of 
June next. We notified our patrons of this in the last number, 
but mention it again for the benefit of those who do not see the 
May Magazine. We have had to cut this volume in two parts 
for the benefit of such as must hereafter renew their subscrip- 
tions in June, from the fact of their neglecting to subscribe at 
the commencement of the year. Let this be our apology to 
such as shall send in their names, ordering back numbers and 
receiving but this. Accordingly we have commenced with the 
June issue, making it Vol. 4. 

We remarked in our last, that the French Rule series would be 
given in the course of the semi-volume. The lessons will com- 
mence in our next number, but we are hesitating whether to 
give the French Rule or another that is more new and simple. 


Probably we shall give the latter. 


en 


(as Joun C. Haw’s large illustrated advertisment came 
to hand too late for insertion in this number, as did very many 
others, but they will be inserted in the July issue, and heralded, 
no doubt, by a grand display of fire works and other patriotic 
demonstrations. 


— 


LITERARY REVIEW FOR JUNE. 


«Tye Riritz, Axe, AND SADDLEBAGS.’’ 
It is often the case, that infirmity serves as a prompter to 


true genius. Such it proved in the case of Millburn, the poor 
blind student of.the Quaker City. 


production, we can but express surprise at the vast amount of 


In reviewing this, his first 


information that it embodies, whether judged as the work of 
a partial invalid, or as a strong and vigorous author. 

His style is bold and luminous, and possesses a facinating 
power, fully equal to the wildest dreams of romance, and whether 
defining the rights and wrongs of women, or illustrating from 
history and personal experience, the emptiness of intellectual, and 
the true greatness of moral power, the whole is imbued with a 
nobleness of soul, and a manly vigor of thought, which at once 
woos and wins the sympathizing heart to the path of rectitude 


and virtue. 


Yet this is not the work to be puffed and lauded by the hire- 
ling press. It comes in humble garb, and like virtue, is prized 
by those who possess it, and the sensations it inspires are too 
profound to admit of an adequate expression. Such are books 
for the mechanic. Such we can heartily recommend. No li- 
brary is complete without it. Randall & Aston’s House ; post- 


paid, 1,00 


‘“*Revotvine Interest TABLE.’’ 
A handy fixture to the desk of any boss coach-maker; is 


accurate, thoroughly practical, and reckons interest at either six 
or ten per cent. for any given time, or on any given amount. 


Price, post-paid, $1,50. Randall & Aston, Columbus, Ohio. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICE oF THE CoAcH-MAKERS’ MAGAZINE, 
Columbus, Ohio, June Ist, 1857. 


COACH-MAKERS, ONE WORD. 


Our artist is now engaged in making a fine collection of de- 
signs on a small scale, for the benefit of such of our patrons as 
may want to get fine illustrated charts printed. The difficulty 
has been with our chart business, that the cuts were too large 
to admit of an assortment on any moderate sized sheet. An- 
other, that they were cut out too light to show well at a dis- 
tance. And last, though not least, that the cuts of that class 
of work which was made in all shops, and most generally used, 
were not the kind that is illustrated in the Magazine ; hence, 
the designs that we had on hand did not come down to the 
wants of our advertising patrons. 

Weare now getting up a splendid assortment of designs, 
comprising nearly every style of vehicle now in use. This, 
when finished, will be the most perfect chart form ever made, 
as it is the latest and most improved one. We have all of 
the former efforts of our most eminent designers to select from, 
and the greatest facilities for adding to them of any at the 
present time. 

These cuts will be on a scale of about }inch to the foot; and 
will consist of Busses, Cabs, Coaches, Caleches, Coupes, Ba- 
rouches, Rockaways, Rough and Readys, Sliding-Seats, Phe- 
tons, Cane-side Wagons, top and open jobs, Trotters, Skeleton 
Wagons, Sulkeys, Sleighs, Hearses, Express Wagons, &c., in 
all their various styles. From 25 to 50 of these cuts, with 
centre card, will go in a space that will make a handsome sized 
sheet to frame, and give the customer a pretty fine idea of the 
number of jobs he may select, and orderfrom. These jobs will 
be all named, priced and numbered underneath, and can be se- 
lected and arranged to suit the taste of customers. <A neat 
card can be made from them, containing one tier of cuts around 
the centre card, on a sheet no larger than common letter, or we 
can put any number of them on large sheets, that a customer 
may order. 

Pamphlets and circulars printed from the same cuts to order. 
Those wanting cards, sheets and circulars, can order immedi- 
ately, for the new form will be ready by the time the Magazine 
is in your hands. ‘First come, first served.” 

ase donk BARR onde ON ee Came 

Prue Brrrs.—If you want a set of plug cutters, that will 
cut plugs as fast as you can bore holes, send in your order to 
the Magazine office immediately. We have just received a 
good supply. The sett consists of six pieces ; three centre bitts 
and three plug cutters. Size, 2, 4, and 3 inch. Price, $5,00 
per set. Four sets, $12,00. 

— ESS ——————EEEES 

Privoran Firra WHEEL Formrer.—The first batch of these 
improved circle benders will be done in the course of one week 
from the time of issuing the June Magazine. They have suffi- 
cient power to bend fifth wheels, either cold or hot, turn them 
on a true circle, and will bend (allowing time to heat, which 
levels them best,) at the rate of about sixty per hour. With- 
out heating, as fast as they can be attached and the lever 
pulled around. 

EO 


Gorr & PxrrEerson have removed to better quarters, No. 
318 Market St., between Third and Fourth streets. We had 
the pleasure of a visit to these gentlemanly and enterprising 
hardware merchants of Philadelphia, at their new stand, and 
must heartily congratulate them upon their good fortune in secu- 


ring such comfortable and spacious quarters for the display of 


their mammoth stock of Coach and Saddlery Wares. They 
seem to be determined to keep pace with the progressive spirit 
of the age, and we wish them success. Carriage manufactu- 


rers purchasing or ordering from the Quaker City will do well 
to patronize this establishment. 
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Tue ‘InpriA RupBer MaAn.”—By late advices from friend 
Chapman, we understand, that the ‘Elastic Fasteners” are 
telling largely throughout the South and West. He sends us 
a formidable list of names, comprising the first class manufac- 
turers, with whom he has contracted to furnish blocks to be ap- 
plied to all new work manufactured by them. 
=> 

WESTERN FurNIsHING Housr.—H. N. Wenning, 360 Main 
street, Cincinnati, keeps a cozy furnishing room in the upper 
story of his Iron Store, where coach-makers will find a taste- 
fully assorted stock of Trimmings, Coach Hardware, bent and 
turned Trimmings, &c., &c. See advertisement in this number. 
Friend Wenning is a plain man, and an active, straight forward 
dealer. Give him a eall. 

Meh en 

THe ContINnENTAL Wuip Socker.—R. 8. Jennings, the 
Waterbury Continental Socket man, continues to furnish all 
mankind and the rest of the folks with his deservedly popular 
whip sockets. We consider that he holds in his hands one of 
the real improvements of the age; and being a liberal, enter- 
prising and straight forward man,he will help himself to suc- 
cess. Mind that, now. 

a 
(Q@s~ See Hiram Abbott’s advertisement in this number. 
—_— rrr 

Crane & Kitpurn.—We would call attention to the new 
illustrated advertisement of this old and respectable bending 
establishment, which will be found in this number. 

ee 
McELROY’S PATENT ELLIPTIC OC SPRING AND 
IMPROVED COUPLING. 


The object of the improvements illustrated on 5th plate of 
this number, is, to diminish labor in manufacturing, cost in ma- 
terial, weight in the vehicle, crabbedness in the motion of the 
springs, and strain upon the body, and other solid parts of the 
vehicle, in passing over uneven roads. We have not had the 
pleasure of testing the finished vehicle, but are assured by those 
who have, that it operates to a charm, and for ease and ele- 
gance, knows no superior, and indeed we can see no good reason 
why it should not work well. 

Fig. 1 represents the front of a “Trotter,” with the “elliptic 
C” applied. A, represents a malleable head block, the centre 
finished with ornamental devices to represent carving ; the ends 
forming a scroll to take the D plate. The spring as it merges 
from the head block is supported to B point with an under leaf, 
same as a full elliptic, while a leaf follows the upper side to C 
point, supporting it in the curve as a C spring. The knuckle 
end takes the body loop which terminates in a bolt form. 

Fig. 2 is a back view, which is the same as the front, save 
the iron supporter underneath the spring, which assumes a bow 
shape, the outer ends fastening to the axle by the stay clip. 

Fig. 3 represents the spring unhooked from the iron sup- 
porter. 

Fig. 4 is intended to show a dissected view of the supporter, 
with the chamber to take the end of the spring, the bolts that 
they hook around connected and strengthened by a centre bridge; 
the hole that the king bolt passes through, and the side flanges 
that follow the edges of the spring, as far as it reclines on the 
supporter, then recedes to the surface level of the supporter 
scroll. 

Fig. 5 represents a top view of the supporter, showing the 
side flanges and the top bridge, king-bolt hole, &c. 

It will be seen by this that the spring is adjustable, being 
pivoted at the centre, so that when one wheel drops into a rut, 
or passes over an obstacle, the one spring settles and the other 
raises, leaving the body level, and giving the spring nothing to 
overcome, except the elevation from the wheel to the centre; 
just half of the amount that it would be, from wheel to wheel, 
asin case the spring was permanent. Yet it is impossible for 
the spring to unhook, as it is held just so far apart by the body 
loops. 


Fig. 6 represents a top view of the improved coupling. The 
perch is a round rod from D point. E is a clasp connecting 
the stays. FF is also a clasp connecting the scrolls. The perch 
rod is inserted through these clasps, so as to take a burr at 
rear end, behind the axle. The object of this is to allow the 
carriage parts to twist without straining the perch and stays, 
a point altogether overlooked in the old fashioned gearing. 

Fig. 7 is a prospective view of the whole combined. For 
further description of the improvement and the claims of the 
inventor, address, &c., see advertisement in this number. 


—— a 


EDITORIAL CHIP-BASKET. 


BY E. M. 8 


This fellow picks up chips, &c.—Suaxsprarr IMPROVED. 


Tue Inrropuction or Coacuzs into Eneianp. —— Five hun- 
dred years ago, a pleasure carriage for ladies was in use, called 
by the singular name of the whirlicote ; but it is less than three 
hundred years since the Coach proper was first introduced into 
England from Germany or France, during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. It met with strong opposition from certain classes 
of the Queen’s subjects. Oneman, who disapproved of the intro- 
duction, said that the first coach was made of a crab-shell in 
China, by the evil spirit, and went over into England in a cloud 
of tobacco-smoke ; another wished that all the coaches were at 
the bottom of the Thames. Such is an example of the difficul- 
ties met with from ignorance and prejudice, upon the introduc- 
tion of articles, since universally admitted to be she most useful 
conveniences of civilized life. 


Toe ‘‘Tate”’ or A Rat, witn A Morarze.——The other day, 
several ‘children of a larger growth,’ armed with pokers, 
broomsticks, yardsticks, and other like destructive weapons, 
rushed out from a store in the vicinity of Canal St. and Broad- 
way, in hot pursuit of something not distinctly visible at first 
sight. As is usual in crowded thoroughfares, a large crowd 
soon collected around to satisfy their curiosity. Suddenly, an 
enormous rat was observed gliding between the wheels of an 
omnibus, endeavoring to elude the danger threatened by his 
pursuers. With an ardor worthy of anobler action, these knights 
of the poker rushed on madly in pursuit, among carts, stages 
and other vehicles, heading off his ratship at every turn, until 
a doctor in his gig, with as little unconcern as the fraternity are 
wont to send us into the spirit land, drove over the unfortunate 
animal, killing him instantly. Morarz.—There is more rats- 
bane in some doctors gigs, than their patients ever dreamed of. 


Iron.-—-A rod of iron 1 inch square and 3 ft. long, weighs 
10-18 lbs. A rod of cast iron of the size, weighs 9-668 Ibs. A 
circular rod of wrought iron, an inch in diameter and 3 ft. long, 
weighs 7-80 lbs. In converting iron into steel, 100 Ibs. of iron 
combines with from 4 to 12 ounces of carbon; the former pro- 
portion producing very mild steel, and thé latter being the maxi- 
mum dose for any useful purpose. 


tS 0 


[as~ Portraits of Editors just received ; issue delayed some 
ten days that they may accompany it. Oh! whata “Tousley!’’ 
M. G. 7. 
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DESIGN FOR SLIDE-SHEAT PHATON. 


The <‘ Slide-seat Pheeton’’ illustrated in this number, is in- 
tended to supply a front seat by simply lifting the fall. It has 
also a close top. The above rather unique style is suggested as 
being appropriate for it, and at the same time durable and cheap. 
The fall is formed of plush and leather; the inlay is padded 
lightly with hair, the leather tacked to the fall-board at the edge, 
and finished with alight vallance, which will show only when the 
fall is raised. The facings are made of stiff patent leather, cut 
out in a light, tasteful sprig work, and inlaid with plush; the 
out edge is sewed to the facing, and bound around with a fair 
stitch binding. 

The tops of the cushions are inlaid with plush to match the 
fall, and the bow leather plaited in at the corners, and not gath- 
ered along the edge. The cushion is tufted before the three 
sides of the top piece is blind seamed in, and the top is stuffed 
with hair and left plain. A light roll of plush shows itself be- 
hind the cushion, topped with a welt that recedes to the cushion 
at each side, as if to match to the side welts. 

The back and sides are formed of smooth plush, thus allowing 
the figure of the goods to form the design of the cushion in the 
place of rolls, points, or diamonds, as it is neater, more durable, 
and withal a better style for the working of any kind of figured 
goods. The top and arm roll are made of bow leather, as 
shown; the centre finished same as cushion fronts. The sideis 
made to imitate a ‘“‘ New York Squab,”’ by cutting and binding 
a piece of plush with neatly turned leather binding, and putting ' 
it in plain, same as the rest of the plush work. 

The ‘‘hand-leather ’’ is covered with bow leather, and bound 
with the cover ; the bottom is finished with a pointed oval drop, 
ornamented with a silver ornament of a shape to suit. The back 
strainer is made of bow leather, with a welt stitched to the out 
edge, the inside doubled back in the same way, but stitched with- 
out a welt, and the lining sewed to the piece that turns back. 

The top should be finished with a patent leather welt over the 
back bow, but without festoon or fringe ; the plainness of this 
finish will be relieved by ornamental curtain straps. 


For the Trimming Department. 
STITCHING HORSES— TRANSFERRING STITCHING 
DESIGNS, &C. 


It is of the utmost importance to perfect the various branches 
of mechanics, by the diffusion of useful knowledge, and the in- 
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mite to the perfection of so noble an end. This is my only 


apology for asking a place in your columns. 
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AN IMPROVED METHOD OF CONSTRUCTING STITCHING HORSES. 


The greatest imperfection that presents itself in the construc- 
tion of stitching horses, is the lack of room between the jaws. 
In old fashioned herses, a screw, taking a burr on the outside, 
was made to pass through the jaws so near the top, that a dash 
flap buggy fall, or carriage top, had no room to pass inside. 
The strap and treadle of more modern date only transferred the 
labor from the hand to the foot, leaving the same evil unreme- 
died. In the cuts above presented, all of the benefit of a treadle 
is preserved, and the old difficulty is avoided, as the whole 
space from the top of the jaws to the seat is left unobstructed. 

Cut No. 1 represents a horse with a treadle. A crooked rod 
of iron of an oval form, and turned so as to bring the strain 
upon it edgeways, bolts fast to the front side of the jaws, and 
passing around so as to clear the bed, reaches underneath, cur- 
ving until the end tips up a little on the left side of the space 
underneath. A strap then passes slanting down and back to 
the right, attaching on the nght side portion of the treadle, as 
shown in the drawing. By stepping on the treadle, it springs 
the rod to the right, and presses the right jaw of the horse 
against the stationary one at the left, closing them firmly to- 
gether. 

Cut No. 2 represents a ‘stool stitcher’’ on the same plan as 
the one with a treadle, only that the curved rod extends clear 
to the opposite side, and is operated on by setting the left foot 
on a sort of a flat plate at the end, which causes it to close in 
the same manner, though not so firmly as with a treadle. 

I have horses manufactured after both of the models repre- 
sented, and use them in the shop daily, so I can speak from 
experience when I affirm that they work well, and close even 
tighter than the common strap and treadle. I, however, prefer 
the one with the treadle, of the two, as itis more reliable for 
steady stitching, though the other does well for light jobbing, 
and is not so heavy to handle, or unwieldy to dispose of as the 
other. 


A QUICK TRANSFERRING PROCESS. 
Take any kind of a figure which you wish to use, either 


ape 


troduction of a better order of tools and machinery. In view of} small or large, and mark it on zinc, then, with a fine round awl 
this, it becomes every liberal minded mechanic to contribute his prick it through regularly, and about as fine as you intend 


generally to stitch it, then tack it on to a smooth and solid piece 
of wood. When you wish to use it, rub a little chalk on it, 
and lay it on the patent leather as you wish to apply it. ‘If the 
figure is small, one blow with a hammer will stamp it. If 
long, one at each end andone in thecentre. ‘To keep the block 
from bounding, it is well to set a pick of some kind in the figure 
at each end of the block, one that will just about pass through 
the leather. A set of fine designs thus made and put upon 
blocks, will last many years, and save many hours of time each 
week. 

Xunta, May 2d, 1857. 


For the Trimming Department. 


Mr. Toustny—Sir :—That thisis an age of Oven is | 
ll known to every thinking mind, yet few things are worthy ; 
Meee farfeot and. the saber wish to call of isthe) Mx. Eprror:—Hoping that this design may prove useful to 
manufacture of fancy enamelled cloth for trimming purposes. 1I|/new beginners, I have devoted aspare hour to drawing it. I 
find that Saloe’s bronzed cloth is invariably made with a black shall be well rewarded for the little trouble it cost me, if some 
ground work, and in cold weather it becomes so hard as to break brother painter, who may be in want of a pattern, will do me 
somewhat, thereby showing the black; also in wearing the ground| the honor of using it. I will endeavor to give directions for 
work will show. Now it seems to me, if the above mentioned| coloring; trusting, however, mainly to the judgment and taste 
goods were finished on ground work, colored similar to the finish-| Of the operator to produce a satisfactory result. 
ing coat, the difficulty would, in a great measure, be obviated.| __ Rim of shield—white, raw umber and alittle perminent blue. 
Will manufacturers think of this? A Carrtacz-Maxzr, | Shade, clear umber; light, white witha little burnt sanna. Inside 
Aprit 26th, 1857: compartments of shield, purple and vermillion, respectively. 
; : ee Deiat of sword and spear on flag staff, bronze color, 
r mixed with white, burnt umber and oran e chrome, or chrome 
aa it N Il NG eA D EPARTMENT. ES Keele e yellow, No.7. Shade, burnt umber; Tels, white, with a little 
na 5 Fash ais mL SCOTT, EDITOR. yellow. Plume of helmet, white, tipped at the lower extremity 
with red. Drum, same as shield, except the head, which is black 
and white lighted with clear white. 


Blade of sword, bayonets and musket-barrels, steel 
color, mixed with white, black, and a little blue. Lights, 
clear white. Stocks of guns and flag-staff, burnt umber 
and white. 

The flag you will go over twice. First time, light lead 
color; shade, dark ditto, light clear white. When dry 
put on the stripes with scarlet lake or rose madder. The 
union on the upper corner of the flag, blue, stars white. 

In mixing the above, any painter, with even a limited 
knowledge of coloring, will know about what propor- 
tions of each to use without further directions. 

JAS. SCOTT. 


IRONING DEPARTMENT. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR COLORING. Fig. 1 represents a stick seat with an ornamental centre iron; 
Ground work for Cupid—a mixture of white, black, andithe acorn in the centre is plated. The combined side pad and 
Naples yellow. A good flesh color may be made with white) handle is also an original feature. The scroll attaches to the 
Naples yellow and scarlet ldke. For shading, darken the-same| seat by slipping a small eye on the slat iron. The side pad is 
with Marine blue and black. The deep shades had better be] trimmed close up to the handle, and the entire handle neatly 
gone over with burnt senna. plated. When the side irons are trimmed and plated, the effect 
Hair—burnt umber, lighted with Naples yellow; wings, as| of this manner of combining them is very pleasing. 
your fancy may dictate. Drapery, purple—rim of tamborine, Fig. 2 represents a 
dark red,.cover of ditto; white and raw umber with a very fancy dash rail to be 
little black. Basket, burnt umber and white. Shepherd’s plated from end to end. 
crook, umber, yellow and white; ribbon, blue. Musical in-| %& ‘The handles take on the 
struments, umber and yellow. Doves, white, black and blue.| {\ same bolt with the top 
Flowers, guided by good taste—you may use all the colors on rail, but finishes witha 
your pallet. The shadows on the tamborine can be produced finely turned scroll. 
with asphaltum, after the work is dry. This is intended to be 
applied to wooden dash 
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on close-quarter Phetons. We used this design on a job of this| purpose for which it was designed, and will wear quite as well 
description worth $500 but a short time since. Gif not better) than the ordinary fifth wheel. It might be used 
advantageously on your “‘ Goose-neck Gazelle,” represented on 
plate 10 of the March issue. 

The intention of this improvement is, to cause the wheel to 
strike the body in turning nearer to the front, as in many light 
carriages the gearing must be coupled so long as to throw it 
out of all proportion with the body, in order to bring the wheel 
to strike in the arch under the seat. This arrangement pro- 
duces nearly the same effect as that of lengthening the perch 
some five or six inches, without presenting the ungainly appear- 
ance of a disproportionately long coupling. 


The proportion of this plate can be varied ; but we generally 
make them 10 by 18 inches, and of the same sized iron usually 
put into D plates. We find that it requires some little experi- 
ence to construct these properly, even with first class carriage- 
ironers. But to the description. 

A B is the line of the axletree. From a point located at ©, in 
front of the axle, (say 5 inches from the centre B,) describe the 
circle of the small wheel F D G; also, from the same point, with 
a radius sufficient to leave aspace of 18 inches between A and B, 
describe the large circle A EB. ‘Then draw the circle A C 
B, so that that the point © may come in the centre of the iron, 
. : Aes f at which place there is a fullnessto prevent the bolt hole from 
Another still more simple in its construction. ' |weakening the plate; and to give more steadiness here, the 

Coe re Roe wheels are united by thimble and socket, the projection on the 
e , ing into £ r vice versa. 

a correspondent, D. I. Wells, of Bolivar, Tenn., writes us a ree ee a Raat coin fe et point, by forming 

a Lge os el ee a on He res me the end of the stay which passes Over, the spring to the point 
a ke cece aregamenrerTabina ah areny C, as a bolt with a shoulder for a head, and taking a nut on the 


different persons, on tempering mill picks, neither of whom gave lower side of the wheels, as shown incut No. 2, given below. 
the true method as I nnderstand it, although one comes very ae ns 


near to it. The main thing in tempering is striking the right 
heat. From long experience, I have found that the lowest tem- 
pering heat at which steel will harden when taken out of the 
fire and dipped into wateris the best. A little experience with any 
piece of steel will show this to be so, and different kinds require 
different degrees of heat. It is a mistake to suppose, that by 
raising the temperature of steel for tempering very high, that 
it will become harder, and of a. better temper. Steel is ren- 
dered more brittle by a high heat, but no harder. As to the 
chilling medium, I know of nothing better than clear cold water.”’ 

These views of our correspondent agree with those of one of 
the most skillful and experienced English steel makers—one who 
stood in the very first rank in Sheffield, and who is now known 
here as one of the best judges of steel in our country. He told 
us, in conversation, that every kind of steel required a different 
degree of heat in tempering, but the lowest heat possible was 
the best, and the very finest steels required the lowest.—Sci- 
entific American. 


2B 
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: : The wheel is bolted to the axle at A D and B—(see for let- 

ters, cut 1). From the bolt D underneath the axle, a stay sup- 

AEN, Eg CUI EN Gs bITa ports the ee of motion, C, and the back partis kept to its 

Be CRAIGHT, ENDENS (60000) eis aan place by a loop fitted to the perch at E. It is better to have 

Mr. SatapeE—Dear Sir :—A few days since we received) it full on the inside at A and B, otherwise the bolt weakens it 

a visit from,your affable and efficient assistant, Mr. Tousley, and/too much. We first make the part A C B, and fit the socket 

at his suggestion we send you this description of a novel kind of|C. The small circle is then welded on at F and G, and lastly, 

a fifth wheel, which we have been applying to light work for|the other circle at A and B. 

the last year or two, and which we are satisfied wiil answer the! Louisville, Ky., April 17, 1857. 
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New Leszanon, April 26th, 1857. |doing, there has been strength given to the upper parts of the 

Mr. ©. W. SaLapEE—Sir :—Permit me to say a few words|joints, while the lower part has been entirely overlooked, and 
in regard to the springs of the present day. That a great/from the peculiar shape of them, the whole weight of the car- 
many springs bend and do not meet the expectation of the car-|riage is made to rest on the weakest points in the spring, viz: 
riage-maker and consumer, will not be denied by any one, and|the thin points of the eye. We have always made them as 


acting on the principle that for every evil there is a cure, it be- a heavy and strong at that point as we 


comes us to examine the case and try to ascertain the true cause 
of the difficulty. My experience tells me, that if springs were 


well could, but so far as I have seen, it 
is entirely overlooked by other makers. 


made three inches longer and one inch lower in the middle, the) So far, the change is not an improvement. 


difficulty would be entirely overcome, and the consequence] 


In your model, or my own, which differs but little from it, 


would be, that very few springs would become bent, and a great/the French Har is not necessary, on account of the shape, and 
amount of trouble and expense saved to both carriage-makers|;y aj] my experience I have never seen a properly made round 
and consumers. J must confess, that I am too dull of appre-|ear joint, broke at, or very near the ear, therefore the additional 


hension to see what benefit there is in setting springs so high strength is superfluous. 


as to make the vehicle more inconvenient, and the motion of the 


What is said in regard to its being more “graceful” is well 


springs more abrupt and sudden, besides the great danger of/ enough, as that is a matter of taste-only ; but I would suggest 


bending them in case of a sudden jolt. I would, in all cases, 
prefer a spring that may be loaded down without injuring it, for 
if we load them a little more than half way down, and the 
wheels drop suddenly into a gutter in the road, the springs will 
almost invariably jolt down, and thenif they have been set too 
high, the consequence is, they become bent or nicked. If my 


ideas are incorrect, I hope to be corrected. Will some one g 


give their opinion in the Magazine, and satisfy 
ONE OF THE ORAFT. 


os 


PuHiInaDELpHiA, April 30th, 1857. 


Eprrors AMERICAN CoAcu-Makers’ MAGAZzINE— 

Gentlemen: — Having read in your valuable work, the 
“ American Coach-Makers’ Magazine,” (April number) your 
reply to ‘‘ Cinderhead,” on the subject of Springs, in which you 
invite carriage ironers to give their views in relation to their 
profession, I have taken the liberty of offering mine in relation 
te the particular branch of the “ Ironing Department,” treated 
of by you in the above mentioned article. 

I having served a regular apprenticeship to the eoach-smithing 
or carriage-ironing business, suppose that I may consider myself 
one of the craft, although I have not Ironed a carriage for 
more than twenty years, but have been engaged during that 
time, in the spring business, and for the last fifteen years in one 
establishment in this city. 

In regard to the shape of the ‘‘ Express” or “ French End,” 


~ or bow-shaped springs, as represented by cuts, accompanying 


the article referred to, I fully agree with you, and have never 
failed to condemn them, on all proper occasions ; also, in regard 
to the last, or what is termed the double sweep, and my em- 
ployers have coincided with me in that particular. But the 
manufacturer is obliged to make whatever the trade demands, 
or lose their, business. baa 

The spring called the “model,” when compared with the 
others, is far the best, yet I think it partakes too much of the 
character of an arch, or segments of a circle, and is the com- 
mencement of the principle, which, when carried to the extreme, 
as in the case of the Express or French End Springs, renders 
them worthless. My own idea of a perfect model, is to give 
the greatest curve through the middle of the spring, and grad- 


ually decreasing towards the ends, so as to run out, and be- 


come straight at the ear. I believe this shape will give the 
greatest elasticity to the spring, and the easiest motion to the 
carriage. 

You claim for the “French Ear,” that “it is one of the im- 
provements of the age,” that “it is stronger, more graceful, and 
more modern.” In regard to the strength of the ear itself, or 
of its being more modern, I agree with you, or that the change 
of style may be advantageous, se far as to please the fancy 
of such as desire change for the sake of change only. 

But a change is not always an improvement, and additional 
strength, when not necessary, may be considered a superfiuity. 

I suppose the French Ear was adopted for the purpose of in- 


the propriety of making the botom part of the joint to corres- 
pond with the other, thus, 


which would 
equalize the 
strength of the 
parts, and 
might with 
more justice be 
said to give 
amprovement 
as well as change. Yours, &., CHAS. B. GILBERT, 
Foreman for W. & H. Rowuanp, Philadelphia. 


For the Ironing Department. 
A PLATFORM SPRING ARRANGEMENT FOR THE 
«PARK PHATON”’ IN PLATE 19. 


Mr. Epiror:— 
This platform ar- 
rangement which 
can be applied to 
thie Try ie 
Park Pheton,’’ . 
is constructed as 
shown in the 
drawing, with 
two half wheels, 
(or nearly half ) 
with the top bar 


or bolster, worked or bent in the form shown to -carry the 
turning point forward, and is secured by an iron passing from 
one fuchel to the other, through which the king bolt passes, 
with nut on the under side, the bar resting on the springs being 
made straight, and the two coming on a line at the point where 
the fifth wheel is attached. It is the most simple and easily con- 
structed and lightest arrangement for light work in use. I do 
not claim it, but believe it is original with that Napoleon of 
Coach-Makers, ‘ Fred Wood,” of Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
Truly yours, RANSOM H. BROWN. 
2 


Wo XeeNE Ss, 


Hunt, of Urbana, O., wants a first-rate Painter. 
Miller & Hineman, Macon, Tennessee, want a Painter and Ironer. 
E. KE. Hutchison, (trimmer) New Castle, Pa., wants a steady sit in a 
small town. 
G. R. Cuningham, (ironer) Republic, O., wants a job. 
ae Cochran, (wheel-maker) Massillon, Stark Co., O., wants a sit in the 
est. 


1 Bde 
I> By a mistake in the arrangement, our Printer did not change the 
volume mark in this number. The next will be marked Vol. 4, No. 2. 
4 © ED 09 
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“Chemistry of Colors,” and several other important articles intended 


troducing the “French End” and “xpress” shaped springs,|for the Painting Department, were «crowded out of this number. They 
which eannot be made as well with the round ear, but in so| will appear in our next issue. 
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TERMS OF ADVERTISING IN THE DIRECTORY: 


Standing advertisements for 1 year will be 


square) payable within three months from the time of first ins 


charged at the rate of $12 per square for the space they occupy, (12 lines agate making a 
ertion. i 


All advertisements for a shorter time than twelve months, are charged 50 cents per line for each insertion ; Payable in advance. 


EDMUND TOWNSEND, 
Urieville, Kent Co., Md,, 


MANUFACTURER OF EVERY VARIETY OF 


BENT CARRIAGE TIMBER, 


ONSISTING OF RIBS, POLES, SHAFTS, &C. ALSO, 
Turned Spoke of all sizes, all of which are made of the 


best materials. «4 


Terms—Four months on approved paper, 5 per cent. off for 
Cash. jl = All orders from a distance promptly attended to. 


June-J857 


SPYPrRovwrT’ s 


COMBINED CARRIAGK SPRINGS 


WARRANTED THE BEST 
USE, AND TO GIVE ENTIRE SATIS- 
FACTION, IF PUT UP ACCORD- 
ING TO DIRECTIONS. 


It possesses nine distinct advantages over the 
Eliptic. 
‘HEY POSSESS DOUBLE THE STRENGTH, 
consequently, the whole Springs, Perch and Bra- 
ces, weigh 30 lbs. for the lightest open, and 50 lbs. for 
the heaviest top buggies, which are furnished at the 
following list of prices, the first of which is a Sulky 
Spring, which is the only Spring ever brought before 
the public that is well adapted to a Sulky. 


Dil ey Springs pic: cto cane +. derek eevee $10 00 
Open Buggy SPRiQeS :.. ate ash nl eed s he we oes 15 00 
Topp Bare Cage ee tine Comey re 16 00 
Slide Seat FR sl NIA erect trance Grea cate 17 00 
Four Passengerneeinieny. Se. <4. os Wace cae 19 00 
Six SO Ro yer citer ee: See 22 00 


All orders must be addressed to T. E. SPROUT, 
Hughesville, Lycoming Co., Pa., and accompanied 
with the Cash, to receive prompt attention. 

Feb. 1857. 


THE 


CONTINENTAL 


OWES ITS POPULARITY TO THE FACT OF 
ITS LOOKING BETTER, 
WEARING LONGER, 
AND COSTING LESS 


THAN ANY OTHER SOCKET 
IN THE WORLD. 


For sale by 
Coach and Saddlery Hardware Dealers Every- 
where. [ Feb. 1857. 


e. HAYDEN, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SADDLERY & COACH HARDWARE, 


COAT LAG, AUIS, 
MALLEABLE IRON CASTINGS, 


Wrought Iron & Wire, all Sizes, 


SADDLE TREES & HAMES. 
Warehouse, No. 2, Buckeye Block, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, 


A LARGE STOCK OF ALL KINDS OF CARRIAGE(|trip to New York. Name Plates, &c., &c., furnished. Ad- 
cA Tt 


Springs, &c. {March-1857 


SPRING NOW IN 


rimmings-constantly onhand. Also, Nails, Steel, Eliptic|dress E. M. Srrarron, 106 Elizabeth Street, New York. 


JAMES H. CAMPBELL & CO., 


AVES, ORNAMENTAL i 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
BACK BOARDS OR BRAKES, PUMP HANDLES AND WINDOW CAPS, 
AND ALL KINDS OF 
COACH CARVED AND TURNED ORNAMENTS, 


No. 3, Mechanics’? Block, New Haven, Conn. 


lee styles of work done at this Establishment are modern, and the designs original. In sending orders, 
parties will please send a paper pattern of the place where the ornaments are to go. Patterns will be 
necessary for Pump Handles, or Brakes, Crane Necks, inside of Moulding, Back Lights, Back Quarto 
Lights. Parties visiting the City will find it to their advantage to call and examine our stock of Carvings, 
which we keep constantly on hand. Parties will also have the advantage of examining our Book of Coach 
Ornaments, in which will be found every variety. Ornaments made to any design or to fit any place. Cir- 
culars with lists of prices forwarded if 2 tized | Terms—Cash. 
Feb., 1857. JAMES H. CAMPBELL & CO., No. 3, Mechanics’ Block. 


W. M’DANIEL. 


eo eese ee ete oe 


R. FRENCH. 


GEO. E. FORT. 


eevee voucce 
we eooceecevoeccs 


FRENCH & SYMMES’ 
Philadelphia Axle Works, 


Broad St., above Willow, East Side. 
AXLES OF ALL KINDS FOR 


Coaches, Light Carriages, &c., &c., 
Manufactured of the best Material and Workmanship. 


Orders solicited and promptly attended to. The Trade 
supplied on liberal Terms. 
June-1857 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


SADDLERY HARDWARE, 


» Ae Te ae TUS TR INS ED @ 
O20n CRG, 


ae 
No. 101 North Third Street, 


(Between Arch and Race, lower side, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


EEP CONSTANTLY ON HAND A FULL AS- 
sortment of Coach Laces, Fringes, Cloths, Rat- 
tinetts, Damasks, Springs, Axles, Felloes, Spokes, 
Hubs, Curtain Cloth of all kinds, Curled Hair, Moss, 
Enameled and Patent Leather, Fly Netts, Harness 
Msuntings, d&e. March-1857. 


EDITORIAL AGENCY. 


The Assistant Epiror of this Magazine, qualified by long 
experience,in New York on his own account, and a very ex- 
tensive acquaintance with Dealers, offers his professional ser- 
vices for the execution of any commission entrusted to him 
for the purchasing of Carriages or articles used in the manu- 
facture thereof, at primecost. Gentlemen ata distance have 
only to enclose the Cash to our address, or give satisfactory 
reference, in order to have their orders faithfully attended 
to, and thereby save to themselves the time and expense of a 


aM ~ 


RS 


JAMES H. DUSENBURY, 


DEALER IN EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


COACH & CARRIAGE 


HARDWARE & TRUMMINGS. 


No. 161 Bowery, (near Broome St.) New York. 


ARRIAGE & WAGON MANUFACTURERS. WILL 
find at this house, all the materials they may require in 
their line of business, at the lowest prices and on accommo- 
dating terms, such as Axles, Springs, Bolts, Hubs, Spokes, 
Felloes, Shafts, Bows, &c. Also, all kinds of Patent Leath- 
ers, Cloths, Damasks, Silks, Carpets, Threads, Tacks, Curled 
Hair, Moss, Varnishes, Japan, &c. These Goods are selected 
with care, and with the express endin view of giving satisfac- 
tion to the Public. Silver and Brass Plating done. 
J= Orders through the mail, when accompanied with the 
Cash, or satisfactory references, will receive immediate at- 


Feb-1857 tention. | Dec-1856 
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VICTORIA CLOSE COACH.—See page 27. 
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OPALACKA ROCKAWAY.—See page 27. [Scale 3 of an inch. | 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


LITERARY AND MECHANICAL. 


For the Coach-Makers’ Magazine. 


[Ch CANN Ook OLN GTO SNe Gar 


I cannot sing to-night, my friend, 
I cannot sing to-night, 

That merry song of gladsome tone, 
So joyous, gay and light. 


For Oh! my heart is very sad, 
And I would gladly weep ; 

’T would calm my wildly beating heart, 
So full of sorrow deep. 


You ask me why I feel so sad ? 
Wherefore the deep drawn sigh? 
But ask me not, my friend, for oh! 

I cannot tell you why. 


I cannot speak the thoughts that fill 
This burthened heart of mine, 

Nor why I look so pale and sad, 
Why thus in sadness pine. 


I know, my friend, that thou dost wish 
To see the happy smile 

Play on my lips, and mirthful joy 
Brighten mine eyes the while. 


I am not often sad, my friend, 
And when my heart with glee 
Bounds to the call of rapture’s notes, 
Oh, then, Vl sing for thee. 


But not to-night, Oh no, my friend, 
I cannot sing to-night, 
That merry song of gladsome tone, 
So joyous, gay, and light. 


Puinaperpuia, April 29th, 1857. Miss V. W. 


——— I Oy 


For the Coach-Makers’ Magazine. 


THE MAGIC OF MUSIC. 


Calm my heart with music, 
Wake its sweetest strain, 

Let its blessed echoes 
Thrill my fevered brain, 


Sad as Autumn zephyrs, 
Shall the low song be; 

Sweetly, sadly swelling, 
Like the murmuring sea. 


Sing of hope and beauty, 
Sing of strength and light, 

Sing of sun-rays beaming 
Through this weary night. 


Murmur low and gently, 
Let’each trembling note 

O’er my spirit’s tumult, 
Softly, calmly float.  ~ 


Like a white-winged angel, 
It shall soothe my soul, 
And its magic bring me 
Peace and self-control. 
M. A. Sxorr. 
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For the Coach-Makers’? Magazine. 


MY HEART IS SAD TO-NIGHT. 


BY JAS. SCOTT. 


’*Tis night—the sun has gone to rest 
Behind yon wooded hill; 

The full, round moon, looks down on earth, 
And all is clalm and still. 

How beautiful the landscape, in 
This soft and mellow light ; 

Yet, tho’ dame Nature smiles serene, 
My heart is sad to-night. 


My fair young wife sits by my side, 
Her arms around me twine ; 

There’s a world of love in her eyes, 
A love so truly mine. 

Gayly, a merry lay she sings, 
Her heart is always light, 

And mine, I know, she strives to cheer, 
Yet I am sad to-night. 


Long buried griefs will oft arise, 
Like spectres from the tomb, 

To change our joys to bitter woe, 
And shroud our souls in gloom. 

Sad scenes long past, and faces dead, 
Flit through my mind to-night ; 

And Oh! my heart is very sad, 
Though all around looks bright. 


Man’s lot, how like the summer sky! 
Now calm, and clear, and warm— 

Anon o’ercast with sorrow’s clouds, 
Or passion’s blighting storm. 


Voices that laugh in glee to-day, 


To-morrow may groan in pain, 
And friends that parted yesterday 
May never meet again. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CALEB SNUG, OF SNUG- 
TOWN, CARRIAGE-MAKER. 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF—-EDITED BY E. M S.—CONTINUED FROM JUNE NUMBER, PAGE 87. fi 


The writer leaves the parental roof.— The tears shed on that 
occaston.— Arrival at Sawgetup.—-An introductory conver- 
sation.—Stone-fence.— Carriage-Making. — The boys at 
dinner bolting.—Chore work.— The junior boys and shop- 
mates introduced to the reader.—Miss Flatt marries Mr. 
Towner. — The “old woman” of Flati’s Hall. — Caleb 
takes a lesson in making wedges ; another at “ blowing and 
striking, ala Cyclops.—A musical Blacksnuth.— Caleb 
gives a practical lesson in gymnastics.— Cock-crowing 
practically repudiated. 


The morning sun shone out bright and beautiful, the zephyrs 
were soft and invigorating, as on Monday morning the 17th of 
April, 18—, after breakfast, I left my paternal home, and bid 
an adieu to agricultural pursuits, as I supposed, forever. As 
I crossed the fields in the direction of Sawgetup, the prayers of 
a fond father and the best wishes of a doating mother, followed 
their departing son; my brother Cornelius promising to visit 
me the next week. My two sisters could not be satisfied, but 
they must needs trip along gently on either side, smiling and 
encouraging by their company a tear-blind-brother, who, could 
they have imagined him about to be exiled from them for life, 
could scarcely have shown more interest in his welfare. With 
a “good-bye, dear brother,” twice repeated, amid sighs and 
tears, these angelic sisters turned towards their home, casting 
anxious looks towards me. I was soon, however, lost to their 
view by the forests which nearly covered the two miles inter- 
vening between Snugtown and Sawgetup. As I proceeded 
along, perched upon the topmost branch of an alder-hedge, sat 
a red-winged-blackbird, with distended throat and sweetest voice 
seemed to be singing as though intended expresly for me, ‘A 
good boy be! A good boy be! Ca-la-ee.” So many seemingly kind 
attentions from all sides would have been quite sufficient to have 
obliterated all thought of ‘type sticking” from my mind, were 
it not that nature is stronger in her claims than art, or the per- 
suasion of friends. 


Having arrived in Sawgetup and introduced myself to the 
firm, the senior partner thus accosted me—Well, Caleb, you 
have come to learn the carriage-makers’ trade, ha ? 


Caleb. Yes, sir, I have. 

e Mr. Flatt. You will find it a pretty hard business. 

C. Perhaps so. 

Mr. F. A little different from farming, I think. 

C. I suppose so, sir. 

Mr. F. Come with me, Caleb; I have a little job down by 
the river, the late frosts have thrown down the fences in some 
places around my two-acre lot, and they need repairs. 

C. [Mentally] I had enough of that “fun” at home—I 
came here to learn a trade, I thought. 

Mr. F. Caleb did you ever make any stone fence ? 

C. [Despondingly | Yes, sir, more than I ever hope to again. 

Mr. F. Itis a good deal like work, ain’t it ? 

C. Yes sir, I used to think so when on the farm. 

Mr. F. Well, we don’t have much of it to do here, at any 
rate. 

C. [Somewhat encouraged, and mentally] J hope not. 

So Caleb was put at mending the stone fence around Mr. 
Flatt’s “‘two-acre lot,” for the jirst lesson in carriage-making! 
a practice two often resorted to by bosses, which ought to be 
frowned down by every high-minded gentleman in America. 

This business occupied the time until 12 o’clock, when the 
dinner hour came around. At the table I found “the boys” 
from 17 to nearly 21 years of age. The one immediately pre- 


ceding me appeared to be greatly pleased, as undoubtedly he 
had some reason-to be; for my coming had been the occasion 
of his promotion ; he was no longer the ‘“‘ youngest apprentice;” 
the cow and horse, the pig and wood-pile no longer claimed his 


attention—this, then, was a day of jubilee with him ; his initia- 
tive year had expired. 

To one so little accustomed to seeing strangers, especially of 
the class found in large manufactories, my sensations—had the 
food been of the most inviting description—were such as to ma- 
terially lessen my appetite, and the silence maintained in boss 
Flatt’s presence at the table, did not in any degree improve it. 
Dinner over, which as I afterwards found rarely if ever occu- 
pied more than fifteen minutes, every man and boy seized his 
hat so hastily, that one, a stranger like myself, might readily 
suppose that each workman’s life was staked upon the 2:40 
speed with which he returned to the work-bench. In those days 
the ten hour system had not been adopted, and it was the gen- 
eral practice, at least in the country towns, to cheat the ap- 
prentice out of four hours time, thus getting from the boy six- 
teen hours of labor daily. 

As I shall have occasion very frequently to refer to my fellow 
apprentices in this autobiography, I may as well introduce them 
at this point. The oldest, who had been some four years at 
his trade, was named William Potter; the next in point of time 
was David Bullfinch; after him James Mortimer and Ananias 
Mote, and the young lad just promoted, Colin Conclin. These, 
with one exception, (David Bullfinch) all boarded with Boss 
Flatt, as did also the junior ‘‘ boss” and his wife, the only child 
of the “old boss.” Mr. Towner had formerly been an appren- 
tice at this factory, but having recently become of age, had just 
won the heart and hand of Miss Flatt, whose mind was just 
about as flat as her maiden name indicated; in fact, “the 
boys” allowed ‘‘she did not know enough to go into the house 
when it rained.” Mr. Towner’s predilections—although one of 
the firm—were evidently in sympathy with the apprentices, 
having been a fellow apprentice with them previously. Mrs. 
Flatt, [soon discovered, was just such a woman as I had heard 
described before, but never had met with until now—she was 
what the sailor said of his wife; ‘two of me, a tar-tar.” Do- 
the-boy’s Hall in Dicken’s work was a desirable home, com- 
pared with Flatt’s Hall under the management of such a mis- 
tress. But I am anticipating matters. 

After dinner, (my fellow apprentices ironically called their 
meals grub,) I was sent back to the ‘‘two-acre lot” to finish 
the work of fence repairs. This done, about 4 o’clock P. M., 
in order “to rest me a little,” Mr. Flatt showed me about the 
premises—the repository, a fine building erected as a store 
house for finished carriages, and the smith shop, both standing 
separate—as did also the trimming and harness shops—together 
with the wood and paint shop. It will be understood that this 
manufactory comprised four large buildings, extending over 
more than an acre of ground, located on the bank of a river 
navigable for large vessels, and Iam telling the simple truth in 
mentioning, that the toil of many days was often lessened by 
the gambols of the finny tribe, in its pelucid waters, visible from 
my work-bench. As some two hours still remained, I was now 
introduced into the wood shop, and there set at the first legiti- 
mate lesson given an apprentice at this trade—making wedges. 
Soon an old and superanuated drawing-knife was found and 
handed me, and at it I went. 

Mr. Flatt had scarcely passed the outer door, leading to the 
street, before I was requested to ‘pay my footing.” This to 
my unsophisticated mind, was “all mystery,” but a little inter- 
pretation led me to conclude, that the better way for me to get 
along would be, to “send out.” This done, I was duly in- 
stalled as one of the craft. 


The next morning Mr. Flatt anticipated the sun—in fact Old 
Sol never could “ get up” as soon as he did—by calling ‘‘Caleb” 
out of bed at daylight to look after the ‘‘chores,” a task little 
less than the one assigned to Hercules, by his enemy Hrystheus. 
By the time the morning portion of this duty (!) was performed, 
the rosy god of morn had fairly shown his face above the eas- 
tern horizon; but, by his blushes, he seemed to evince his sense 
of shame at boss Flatt’s hard treatment of the new appren- 
tice. The time for commencing the regular day’s labor had 
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already taken the men and boys to the different branches of the 
trade. Unfortunately for me, on the Saturday night previous, 
the “helper” in the smith’s-shop had left, and the youngest ap- 
prentice at wood-work was told to take his place for a few days, 
which I afterwards found prolonged to three weeks. To this I 
gently demurred, but was met by the cool reply from Mr. Flatt, 
that be did not intend to keep me at this work sufficiently long 
to hurt me, nor would I learn enough there to do me any good.” 

J now began to understand his joke——“ plenty of hard work 
and hard fare.” 

The sledge-hammer toil, foperating upon limbs more accus- 
tomed to agricultural pursuits, soon gave pain to my shoulders, 
rendering this day’s labor hard indeed. The “fireman” to 
whom I was assigned, although a smart fellow and an expe- 
ditious workman, appeared to take especial pleasure, while his 
iron was heating, in standing in the doorway of the smithery, 
and singing at the top of his voice, (not a weak one either,) “O 
Betty Arden, she was my darling.” This shop being located 
on the western bank of the Sawgetup river, which ran through 
the village, the music was echoed across the stream to the op- 
posite shore so loudly as to engage the attention of its inhab- 
itants, and provoke a laugh from his shopmates, which evi- 
dently amused all hands, and contributed towards relieving the 
prolonged hours passed in the smutty toil. This man bore the 
name in full of a celebrated English lexicographer, but was as 
ignorant of letters as the native of central Africa are reputed 
to be. Notwithstanding this fact, this man possessed, with his 
boorish manners, a large share of sound judgment, and was an 
interested and sympathising advocate for human rights, as ap- 
pertaining to apprentice boys, as will be shown in a suqsequent 
part of this history. From the blacksmith’s shop, after three 
weeks at ‘ blowing and striking,” I was transferred to the wood- 
shop, situated some thirty rods from it,and put at the bench again, 
in the old lesson, of making wedges, of which I made in the 
first day about half a bushel. The quantity produced arrested 
the attention of Mr. Towner, the junior boss, who was “ gra- 
ciously pleased” to commend my industry in the hearing of my 
new associates. This was encouraging to me indeed, and led 
me to think that my mother’s predictions might some day be 
realized—that ‘‘ Caleb would some day be a carriage-maker | ” 

My home-sick feelings for the first few weeks had gained for 
me the sympathies of every shopmate, one alone excepted. He, 
wanting in the qualifications constituting good manners, and 
perhaps more in mischief than for any other purpose, com- 
menced annoying me in different ways. Being very tall, and for 
a boy of only sixteen summers, somewhat verdant withal, he 
thought that J mzght submit to have my legs “chalked and 
sawed off” without much resistance. Soon, however, he found 
this a more serious business than he had anticipated. An over- 
grown, and coarse animal himself, and somewhat my senior, 
he found the sap in my limbs possessed more virtue than his 
superficial observations had led him to expect. The first—the 
second trial was made—we clinched, and sooner than it has ta- 
ken me to tell the story, I had my antagonist under my feet, 
amid a general burst of laughter from the whole shop. This 
conquest settled the business for ever; I was too tall for him. 
He thought afterwards, probably, that prudence would be bet- 
ter than precipitation, for he was content to let me alone. 

The first Summer and Autumn passed away without any spe- 
cial occurrence worthy of record. During the winter the old 
boss used to call me up at 3 o’clock in the morning every week 
day, to make the fires and have the shops well warmed, as he 
judged that men and boys would do more work under such cir- 
cumstances, than in a cold shop. In this opinion he was un- 
doubtedly correct, but I considered this obligation rather hard. 
To be compelled to give at least three hours time each morning 
to labor in the shop, when sleep was demanded by a law of na- 
ture, naturally inclined me to act rebellious ; but then I remem- 
bered that promise from Mr. Flatt—“ plenty of hard work and 
HARD fare.” This I shall show more fully in another chapter, 
was not only promised, but the promise was redeemed. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS BY THE WAY-SIDE. 


CHAPTER V. 


LOUISVILLE—-THE CRAFT. 


Mine host of the Neal House rendered my stay in Louisville 
so agreeable, by his kind attentions, that I feel almost a mind 
to drop down there and spend another week. Louisville is a 
flourishing little city, containing some sixty thousand inhabitants, 
and, as a business town, manufactures less than it deals in the 
wholesale line, but it does a large business in the way of job- 
bing, and, upon the whole, is a place of considerable importance. 
As a carriage market, it has perhaps no equal of its size, yet in 
former times it has been supplied by Hastern repositories, which 
are now giving way before the manufacturing interests. 

At the present time there are fourteen small coach factories, 
working perhaps an average number of about 14 hands each ; 
some more and some less. Mr. Bradley is about the largest 
manufacturer at present; he keeps some 25 hands. A large 
amount of work is still shipped yearly from Bridgeport, and New 
Haven, and most of the workmen and employers are from Mil- 
ford or one of the above named places. 

Louisville can boast of many first class carriage builders, and 
numbers among its proprietors many of the Bridgeport and New 
Hampshire notables. Wells, of the firm of Stone & Wells, 
stood as the President of the Bridgeport Joint Stock Company. 
He first learned the business in the country, and then went to 
England to graduate. Mr. Fosgate, an eminent mechanic and 
first class iron workman, Mr. Bradley and the members of the 
M’Cright, Enders & Gooch firm, with many others that I could 
enumerate, are all eminent mechanics and liberal minded men. 
It is needless to say, that among such a choice knot of coach- 
makers, I passed many pleasant hours, especially at the estab- 
lishments of Steedman and Pearce, Wm. Higgins & Co., Keeting 
& Johnson, Martin’s Haddox and others, or that I done up a 
land office business in the way of subscribers. Only one shop, 
and that at the tal end of town, refused to take the Magazine. 
They knew considerable, and seemed to fear that it would 
‘strike in.’? But folks will get that way sometimes. 


” 


A NIGHT WITH PROF. FOWLER. 


Prof. Fowler was giving a course of lectures on the science 
of Phrenology, at Mozart’s Hall, and giving examinations at his 
room in the Galt House. So, out of curiosity to see this cham- 
pion of new fangled philosophies, I made a visit to his rooms, 
and requested an examination. The Professor had just laid 
down to take a little rest, so 1 was entertained by his very ac- 
complished lady, in company with many others, until the Pro- 
fessor had taken his nap out. 

During the brief conversation that ensued, I learned many 
curious facts relative to the Professor’s habits. He writes and 
lectures almost incessantly, eats but one meal a day, makes use 
of no animal food (flesh.) uses no warm drinks, takes no medi- 
cine save his daily bath, &c., &c. When he gives an examina- 
tion, every word that falls from his lips is taken down by a re- 
porter, and afterwards written out by clerks kept for that pur- 
pose. In these examinations he tells the character, habits, tem- 
perament, and adaptation of the subject, also, which branch of 
the family takes hereditary precedence in their character and 
constitution. 

Lola Montez, the quandom countess, who was playing an en- 
gagement in Louisville, occupied rooms close by, and conse- 
quently made it convenient to call occasionally. I learned from 
Mrs. Fowler that Lola is a firm spiritualist, and a warm advo- 
cate of the Davisonian theory of progression. Prof. Fowler is a 
thin, spare man, of a naturally excitable temperament, and per- 
ceptive mind. He is badly pock-marked in the face, and I 
should judge him to be on the wintry side of forty. According 
to the rules of his own science, he is more ideal than he is log- 
ical. His descriptions of character are flowery and fine, but he 
sometimes makes sad blunders in delineating character—not in 
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numbering organs, but in grouping and calculating results. The 
defect is in the man, not in his science, for a discriminating mind 
can at times easily detect the discrepancies between his facts 
and his deductions. I presume that as an examiner, he is less 
endowed than his brother, L. N. Fowler; but so long as he sticks 
to rudimental facts as indicated by fixed rules of the science, his 
delineations are correct. His written descriptions are, upon the 
whole, very useful, at least to himself, as he examines from ten 
to twenty craniums in an evening, at the rate of $5 for each 
written description. 


LOLA MONTEZ—THE DRAMA. 


Having heard much of this noted woman, and actuated by a 
curiosity to see the butterfly of fortune, who at one time plays 
a part among counts and kings, and at another drops among the 
peanuts, tobacco stench, and bad manners ofa ‘ one-horse ”’ 
theatre, I was induced to take a seat and endure the infliction of 
a poor play and worse acting. Louisville certainly supports a 
poorly managed theatre for so respectable a sized city. The 
drop curtain is adorned with figures that are endowed with 
very extensive heads, the scenery rattles and creaks with shift- 
ing, and the tramping and rattling upon the stage is often heard 
between the acts above the din of the orchestra. The curtain 
raises, and an unfortunate supe, perhaps two or three, are sur- 
prised to find that they stand in full light of the audience ; a 
desperate plunge, however, buries them among the intricacies 
of the side scenes, but the monotony of the play is sometimes re- 
lieved again by their peeping around a corner to see if all is 
right. Among the stock actors there is some very creditable ar- 
tists, in both high and low comedy. But to the countess. 

The play, Charlotte Chorday,”’ was, to start on, an indifferent 
affair ; the scenery, costumes, and characters, are all too dry, 
and destitute of pleasing effect, to fill the ideal of an intelligent 
American audience, and together with the afterpiece, ‘“Knave of 
Hearts,’’ is better suited to the tastes of decayed nobility in a 
half-civilized realm. In the play, Lola sustains the character of 
the French heroine quite indifferently. Her playing lacks that 
moving spirit and brilliancy which youthful vigor and a sound 
constitution can alone supply in an actress. She is evidently 
fast losing her sceptre, and fading with age, and her attempt to 
sustain the character of the charming yet infatuated French 
maiden would have been comic, had it not been disgusting. As 
«‘ Trick’? in the “‘ Knave of Hearts,’’ she was evidently ill at 
ease in male attire, and waddled around the stage as awkwardly 
as a lame duck. Lola has certainly mistook her calling when 
she appears behind the foot-lights in any other character than 
that of a dancer. But to hear the morning press laud her act- 
ing, one who did not know anything about the free ticket sys- 
tem, would feel inclined to waive their own decision to the 
contrary. 

On Saturday night her benefit was announced, and as Prof. 
Fowler’s lady had assured me that Lola was only “‘ playing off”’ 
to do her best on this occasion, and wishing to do justice to her 
merits if they were to be found, I repaired to the theatre at an 
early hour. But before the curtain raised, the Countess got into 
a violent quarrel with the stage manager, during which she came 
out and appealed to the audience, and when the manager came 
in turn to explain, Lola stuck her head from behind the curtain 
and called him a liar, &c. The manager finally yielded to her 
caprice, but she then absolutely refused to play under any cir- 
cumstances. Thus terminated her engagement in Louisville. 
On Monday she with her train took the 12 o’clock mail boat for 
Cincinnati, and the Louisville Journal remarks, that ‘‘ she with- 
stood a battery of five hundred optics with her usual noncha- 
lance.”’ 

The stage, as usually conducted, may well be complained of 
by the advocates of morality and good order. In the hands, 
however, of different men, and patronized by a different class of 
citizens, it might be made to tell powerfully for humanity and 
the cause of right; but as the rankest weeds often grow upon the 
richest soil, so the modern drama has been made prolific of the 
worst results. 
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RETURN TRIP—SHARPERS—-SLAVE DEALERS—INCIDENTS. 


Taking leave of Louisville with the departure of the fast 
steamer “Telegraph,” I soon found that a stranger would not 
want friends (?) to take him in while traveling on the Ohio river. 
A young man whom J had met in the hotel at Louisville, and 
who represented himself as being a Kansas captain, who was 
making a tour through the South to raise recruits, seized me 
by the hand and expressed himself highly gratified to find me 
traveling in the same direction, and winking familiarly, assured 
me that we should have a “ gay old time” on our way to Cin- 
cinnati. I saw at a glance that he had “spotted” me as a 
subject, and it struck my fancy as a rare chance for fun, as I 
knew no one on board, and had no fears for either my person or 
my reputation, so long as I kept my eye upon him. Accord- 
ingly I fell an easy prey to his friendship, and allowed him to 
lead me by the arm from one part of the boat to another, in 
high glee. I soon found that he was acquainted with almost 
every passenger on the boat, for he introduced me first to the 
captain, and then to a host of others as fast as we met them ; 
slave dealers, merchants and planters, and many of them proved 
to be valuable acquaintances—men of high standing and re- 
spectability—and as I subsequently learned, men who knew his 
character, and were playing the same draw game that I was. 

Towards night he began to grow restless for fun, and pro- 
posed a foot race; I was anxious to see the sport. He pro- 
posed a pony purse to make it interesting; I declined, and 
knowing that he would next invite me to drink, I made a double 
thrust. ‘‘ Sir,” said I, ‘my business calls me to travel contin- 
ually, and I found it necessary to make a rule long ago, never 
to taste a drop of liquor, or to invest in any game of chance— 
must know when I invest money that it will ‘pay’ as certainly 
as that twice one makes two.” ‘ Still,” said I, ‘the foot-race 
can go on; I am a great lover of fun.” But it did not go on. 
“Well,” said he, “you love fun, but will not invest money to 
make it. I will tell you how we can have rare sport without 
costing any thing. ‘There is a chap around the boat humbug- 
ging the passengers with toothache drops; I have fooled him 
once or twice, to the infinite amusement of all the passengers, 
and he knows me now. But just you allow him to draw you 
on, and persuade you to go into selling it; he will then ask 
you one dollar per bottle—take it, and then proceed to draw a 
note for the amount, payable one year from date, and you will 
see him gather up his traps and leave, amid the shouts of all 
the spectators.” ‘No doubt but it would make a rich scene.” 
“Yes,” said he, rubbing his hanks, ‘it will be glorious sport.” 
“But, said I, “my mother taught me when but a boy, that so 
long as I minded my own busines I would make money, and 
never get into trouble.” The sharper was taken aback, but he 
soon rallied again, and after passing a few commonplace pleas- 
antries, left the guard and retired to the cabin. A quiet, civil 
old gentleman sat near by, with whom I had formed a slight 
acquaintance. ‘“‘ Sir,” said he, ‘I perceive that the captain has 
left you.” I replied that he had just stepped into the cabin. 
The old gentleman then proceeded to tell me how the sharper 
had figured around him. It seems that after asking him a 
thousand questions as to his business, destination, place of resi- 
dence, &c., to all of which he received indefinite answers, he 
then proposed a game of cards in the steerage. The old man, 
who was a professor of religion, got offended, and the young 
sharper left. 

This old gentleman, as I afterwards learned, was a Mississippi 
planter, and a slave dealer in a small way. He was then on his 
route to Virginia to buy a few ‘boys, ” as slaves are familiarly 
termed, and having a sick friend aboard, I was invited to go 
to the state room and see him. I did so, and found him to be 
a Mississippi carriage dealer on his way North to purchase car- 
riages. I assisted in taking care of him, and he soon got better, 
after which we were, of course, quite intimate. The conversa- 
tion finally turned upon the subject of slavery. Both had dealt 
in slaves, and each recounted their individual speculations and 
adventures, but both agreed that the sharpest way to geta 
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“nigger” cheap, was to step around for a time, and watch out 
for musses, and when by any chance the mistress got down on 
one, step right up and offer to purchase him. If the master 
falters, take up on the lady’s side, and between the two fires he 
must yield to the conclusion that he is a desperate “ nigger, ” 
and the bargain is struck at a low price. 

Supper was now spread, and my friend, the sharper, was on 
hand to show me the best seat at the table, and seat himself at 
my side. This over, he elbowed me to the guards, and com- 
menced to relate how a friend of his had just been robbed, and 
he was then taking means to find out who the robber was. I 
replied that if his friend did not know better than to get robbed, 
he had best let it pass and say nothing about it. “ Bravo!” 
cried the sharper, enthusiastically. “Yes,” said I, “if any man 
robs me he is welcome to it.” “Good,” shouted he, those are 
my sentiments. Give me your hand, stranger,” (and he shook 
it cordially). ‘‘ For,” continued I, ‘it is my practice to carry 
no money with me when I travel, over and above a few shillings 
in pocket change, to buy peanuts and oranges with.” He left 
me, and I left the guards, as it was about dusk, and quite chilly. 
All of the passengers soon followed suit. I took a seat in the 
smoking saloon, and watched the receding light fade upon the 
Kentucky shore. Ina few moments more, the sharper and a 
rough looking customer that I had seen in Louisville, came out 
on the guards and consulted together until after dark. This 
was the toothache doctor, I presume. The sharper then came 
in and seated himself by me, and talked familiarly for a time, 
then invited me to walk on the guards. I declined, remarking 
that the stove had more attractions than the chilling night winds. 
I stepped to the other end of the cabin, and got into conver- 
sation with a New York commission dealer, to whom my friend 
had introduced me when the boat first started, and he did not 
hesitate to advance his opinion of the sharper in plain terms. 
But a moment passed, however, before the sharper seated him- 
self between us, and the conversation turned upon the subject 
of reading persons at first sight ; this our hero prided himself 
particularly on doing. Upon requesting him to test his skill at 
reading me and my circumstances, he proceeded to do so, but 
when he had got through, I gravely informed him that he had 
utterly failed, that I was a married man, a mechanic, &c., all 
of which he had negatived. He then tried his hand on the 
merchant, but with no better success. ‘‘ Now, sir,” said the 
merchant, you have failed on me, for I have misled you merely 
to draw you out. JI will now try my hand upon you, and no 
offence either way.” ‘ Agreed.” ‘“ You, sir, are a pick- 
pocket, a gambler and a libertine. I have a wife and two 
daughters upon this boat, neither of whom shall make your 
acquaintance. As for myself, I had no fears of your spoiling 
me in one day, hence IJ allowed you to talk to me.” 

The sharp gent left, but in the night he visited the state room 
of the sick Mississippian, who, thinking that it was a porter, 
allowed him to fumble around considerable. At length, per- 
ceiving that it was not, he presented a revolving argument, that 
satisfied the intruder that a striking demonstration might be 
made, so he beat a hasty retreat by way of apology for visiting 
the sick at unseasonable hours, and ere midnight the sharper 
had ‘‘ vamosed.” 

I hope that my apparent egotism, in making myself the hero 
of my own narrative in “ Lights and Shadows,” will not shock 
the nice delicacy of the sensitively modest reader, as no one but 
myself will be the loser, and I am not a very modest scribler. 
In the narrative portions of this series this cannot be avoided, 
as I wish to make a free and easy delineation of odds and ends 
that compose the filling in of the traveler’s experience. To the 
literati this may not be devoid of interest, while to the unso- 
phisticated a familiar chit chat upon the tricks, customs, and 
incidents of the moving world, interspersed with criticisms, 
glimpses, and reflections upon men and things, may not only while 
away an idle hour, but serve to give them more correct views 
of the outside world, and thus to a certain extent supply that 
mental aliment which a lack of intercourse has prevented them 
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The following is a copy of the inventor’s specifications and 
claim, as contained in his letters patent : 


Fig. 1 represents the axle broken off near the spindle, and 
the end of the spindle with a portion of the pipe box in section, 
and another masher between the face plate of the hub, and the 
head of the belt screwed into a hole tapped in the end of the 
spindle of the axle. 

Fig. 2 represents a Jike projection of the axle, as in Fig. 1, with 
the-hub-band, face-plate, pipe-box, and washer in vertical and 
central sections, the screw bolt being represented in view, and 
the figures seen as if looking at them from the back of the car- 
riage. 

The nature of my invention consists in a new device for attach- 
ing hubs to axles. 

1st—With a view to secure attachment. 

2nd—With a view to be easily detached. 

3d——With a view of running easily by diminishing the friction. 

4th—With a view to prevent the pipe-box being drawn out 
of the hub. 

5th—With a view to prevent the back of the hub from setting 
on or against the shoulder of the axle, and 

6th— With a view of being easily repaired. 

A is the axle spindle; B is the bolt which screws into a hole 
tapped into the end of the spindle, and passed thereinto through 
the external washer, ©, the face-plate, D, of the hub, the pipe- 
box, E, and the internal washer, F. The screw bolt, B, has a 
short head about twice the diameter, and as thick as its stem. 
The external, C, is of the same diameter as the head of the bolt, 
and takes the wear of the face-plate, D, and bolt head, when 
the wheel vibrates from the body on the carriage. The blow 
due to such vibration, is received on the face-plate, D, and the 
plate being less in diameter than the front end of the hub, is set 
even therewith, screwed into the hub, and held thereto, besides 
its own fastening, by the band G, by means ofits internal flange, 
H, so that the fastenings of the face-plate being oxial, and the 
fastenings of the band being radial to the hub, there is every 
necessary security for keeping the hub on the pipe-box. 

When the wheel vibrates towards the carriage body, the in- 
ternal washer, I’, takes the wear off the pipe-box and end of the 


spindle, and besides this duty, performs another very essential 


one, viz: prevents the hub running against the shoulder of the 
axle, and being cut and destroyed thereby as the wheel runs. 
It has a tendency to keep the screw tight in the axle, and the 
occasional backing of the vehicle not only has its tendency to 
unscrew the bolt, in a great measure prevented by the washers, 
but the bolt is secured into the spindle of the axle to an extent 
to forbid detaching the screw from the axle by backing the car- 
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riage. The wooden body of the hub, I, is of the usual form 
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and size, and has a band, J, on its under or back end. Their 
wear will fall mainly upon the washers, C and F. These can 
readily be removed. The use of a detaching face plate, such 
as D, enables me to use an external washer no larger in diam- 
eter than the head of the bolt B, and this diminishes friction and 
allows the wheel to revolve easily. 

What I claim herein as new, and wish to secure by letters 
patent, is, my device, consisting of the combination of the parts 
marked A, B, C, D, EH, F, G, H, I, arranged as described, and 
for the purpose set forth. 


[The inventor intends to apply this to either light or heavy 
work, but we consider this as an especial desideratum on lumber 
and other heavy wagons, as its peculiar shape adapts it to the 
holding of tar and other coarse qualities of grease, a thing that 
has not been properly provided for in the ordinary construction 
of axles for this class of work. 

Those purchasing the right of this improvement, can be pro- 
vided with the manufactured article at wholesale rates, by applying 
to Miles Greenwood, Esq., Cincinnati, Ohio, who is engaged in 
the manufacturing of them for the inventor. When used for 
carriages and other light pleasure vehicles, the mail screw band 
is used, which gives it a very neat appearance and makes a good 
finish, 

For further particulars address the imventor at Xenia, Ohio, 
or see advertisement in the next number of the Magazine.——Ep. | 
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SCALE DRAFTING.—NO. 4. 


BY A PROFESSIONAL DRAFTSMAN. 


To the student who aims at a thorough practical knowledge 
of the general sweeps and proportions used in carriage archi- 
tecture, I must say in the start, that the “ French Rule” series 
now being given by the editor, is the thing for them to study in 
order to acquire all of this. 

“Seale Drafting ”is simply the science of sketching; either 
from the finished article, or a rude outline with given propor- 
tions; when any thing further is wanted, it must be obtained by 
applying either the French or the “ Square Rule.” The French 
Rule is a rule for the workman, as it gives the swell or curve 
of pannels, and gives the most minute outline of mortise, 
tenon, or shoulder, by which the workman can lay off the various 
parts with perfect certainty as to the result when those parts are 
brought together; thus, all “cutting and trying” is obviated. 

“Seale Drafting ” shows side elevations only, and is intended 
to assist the artist in reducing from the practical to a scale of 
dimensions which will bring the whole within the compass of a 
sheet that can be easily transmitted in a letter or otherwise, to 
a friend or customer; one, also, that willneed no accompanying 
table of proportions to render its real dimensions intelligible. It 
would be impossible to give the reader a full and common sense 
view of this art without illustrating more than one kind of 
a job, as one must proceed very differently to draft a coach, 
from what they would to drafta straight body job. I shall pro- 
ceed in this and one or two subsequent numbers, to give the 
rules for drafting a straight buggy, as that is about the simplest 
that can be chosen. 


First, draw the base line any length that you may think neces- 
sary. Second, find by the scale the proper size of a 4 ft. 2 hind 
wheel; (see cut of scales, $ in., 2 in., and 1 in. to the foot in the 
first of this article,) aud set the point of the drafting compass half 
its diameter above the base line. ‘Third, strike the tire circle of 
the hind wheel, omitting the outline of felly, but stopping all lines 
that cross the fellies far enough inside of the tire line, to admit 
it without crossing them when it is struck. 
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Fourth, draw the perch line. The body for this class of 
work should be 4 ft. 7 in., and for a round back and front the 
perch should be 4 inches longer than the body. Draw the 
perch line 4 ft. 11 in. Fifth, draw the spring line, which is 
from centre of wheel 10 inches, squaring from the perch line 
upward. This is the point for drawing the bottom line of the 
body. 

[T0 BE CONTINUED. | 


je E>-e| 
Tue “CutseL” Diszase.—The Knickerbocker Magazine 
“A friend of ours was visiting the 


tells the following story : 
White Hills of New Hampshire, last year ; and one day, while 
passing a house, observed a little child at the door with what 
he considered a very dangerous plaything, namely, a chisel ; 
and thinking it kindness, accordingly stepped in to inform the 
parent. ‘Madam,’ said he, ‘are you aware that your child has 
got the chisel?’ ‘Why, mercy onme !’ exclaimed the mother, 
“Well, I knew something was the matter, for the child has 
been ailing a long time!’” The “young ’un” was “ going it 
full chisel,” a rather contagious epidemic among certain classes 
of Young Americans in our day. It sometimes exhibits itself 
among “children of larger growth,” under the generic term of 


chiseling! Itis risky coming in contact with this class of 


people. i ie Ss 


PIPER’S ADVENTURES. 


Continued from page 89. 


‘ALWAYS A CALM AFTER A STORM.” 
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PIPER FINDS THAT HE HAS BEEN A LITTLE FLIGHTY. 
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PIPER MENDS HIS FORTUNES BY TURNING INVENTOR—HIS TOP 
ADJUSTER. 


PIPER EXHIBITING THE ADJUSTABLE PRINCIPLE OF HIS TOP 
LIFTER. 
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For the Coach-Makers’ Magazine. 
CincinNnATI, Ohio, May 30th, 1857. 
C. W. SanapEer, Epiror CoacH-MaKeErs’ MaGazINE— 

Dear Sir :—It is needless in me to remind you or your in- 
telligent readers, that the present is a “progressive age,” or that 
the inventive genius of young America is daily bringing into 
existence something new and practical. But as this 2s a fact 
well established, I would simply trouble you with a few words 
relative to the course pursued by a certain inventor, to impose 
his improvements upon the public, and the inconsistency of the 
latter in giving the same any encouragement. 

Mr. W. 8. Chapman, of this city, has invented a new mode 
of preventing shafts from rattling in the sheckle, by simply in- 
terposing a block of “vulcanized rubber,” and which, to some 
extent, answers a very good purpose. But the inefficiency of 
these blocks to endure the severity of the winter, renders them 
objectionable. But the utility of the thing is neither here nor 
there, for my present purpose. Let us admit it void of all ob- 
jection as it now is, and yet the course by him pursued, and 
sanctioned by some of our coach-makers is not justifiable in this 
age of improvement. 

Mr. Chapman, for the purpose, I suppose, of preventing other 
improvements that may hereafter be made in this part of the 
carriage, from coming into use, is now traveling among the 
coach-makers, and offers to make such ‘“ great deduction on his 
blocks, as to make it to their interests to apply them, [QS 7f 
they will bind themselves to put them on all new work they 
may hereafter build.” 

This, in a business point of view, is all very well for him, 
but certainly very injurious to those who will suffer themselves 
thus to be duped. Here is the point. Supposing I, as a 
coach-maker, obligate myself to Mr. Chapman in the manner 
above given, and suppose in one month, anew and different im- 
provement should present itself, that is in every way superior 
to the one I am now using. Now, it matters not how much I 
or any of my customers may approve of this new improvement, 
I have so tied my hands that I have no longer the liberty that 
belongs to me as a mechanic. J am not only deprived of the 
use of the new thing, but I am absolutely forbidden to discard 
the “rubber blocks,” should I ever so much desire to do so, 
since I have bound myself to apply Mr. Chapman’s improve- 
ment to every new vehicle Ibuild. Is it possible that any 
coach-maker can be so blind to his own interests, as to comply 
with such a proposition, even though Mr. Chapman should agree 
to furnish his blocks for nothing and pay him for putting them 
in. Surely I had a better opinion of the coach-makers every- 
where, than to suppose them guilty of such inconsistency. 

I am, sir, respectfully yours, 
8. T. J. COLEMAN. 


[Mr. Coleman, as our readers are aware, is the extensive 
“Oarriage Bolt and Clip Manufacturer,” of Cincinnati. His 
conclusions respecting such an obligation from coach-makers to 
Mr. Chapman, are certainly correctly drawn, but then we are 
not entirely sure that any proprietor has so foolishly committed 
himself. We are intimately acquainted with Mr. Chapman, 
but do not recollect his ever having told us that he had such a 
strenuous contract with any party whatever. We are inclined 
to think our friend Coleman has been misinformed, as no coach- 
maker, we think, could be induced to give the foolishobligation 


he has mentioned.—Ep. | 
so) 
Wuo Anp wHerz 1s Joun 8S. Dye ?—Can any of our nu- 
merous readers or exchanges give us information respecting the 
individuality of John 8. Dye, publisher and exchange broker, 
No. 70 Wall Street, New York City? There seems to be a 
mystery surrounding this man and his operations, that we are 
anxious to solve, and probably by the next issue we will be able 
to make a grand expose of the whole matter. 


EXPLANATIONS OF THE DRAWINGS, 


For the Coach-Makers’ Magazine. 
PLATE NO. 23--THE VICTORIA CLOSE COACH. 


Mr. SaLtapgeE:—I have just received a drawing from a 
friend of mine in London, which is a correct sketch of the late 
carriage built for Queen Victoria of England, and from which 
IT have made the drawing I herewith send you for the Maga- 
zine. That part representing the top piece of a seat, back and 
front, is cut out and applied to the pannel ; so, also, the sticks. 

The drawing will, in itself, give the workman a correct idea 
as to its mode of construction, and thus save me the trouble of 
boring your readers with a long and useless explanation. 

Mose 


ALLEGHANY City, Pa., May Ist, 1857. 


PLATE NO. 24.—THE OPALACKA ROCKAWAY. 

For the principal part of this elegant design, we are in- 
debted to an old subscriber in Opalacka, Alabama, and partly 
to our contributor, R. H. Brown, of Cleveland, Ohio. With 
the combination we have made in this design, we consider it 
the best and most fanciful family carriage we have ever had the 
pleasure of illustrating in the Magazine, and must, we think, 
be very extensively adopted.—Ep. 


PLATE NO. 25—THE SCROLL COUPE. 
This very original and beautiful design for a light Coupe, 


was contributed to the Magazine by our old friend, Jos. Irving, 
of Bridgeport, Conn. No explanation beyond that given in 
the drawing, has been considered necessary, as none was fur- 
nished. 
credit for the best design for a close Coupe that we have ever 
We hope he will indulge us often with drawings from 


In justice to our worthy contributor, we will give him 


seen. 
his original pencil.—Hp. 


THE STITCHING PLATE. 
The centre figure is a very fine, though somewhat elaborate 


design for buggy boots—side and back. The other figures will 
be recognized as dash corners, and one as an appropriate de- 
sign for tops and also the back of buggy boots. 


MAIL SPATTERS. ; 
Onto CULTIVATOR OFFICE, 
Columbus, June 6th, 1857. 


Mr. SatapEE—Dear Sir :—I trust you will pardon the lib- 
erty that prompts me to enclose these verses for your beautiful 
Magazine, with which I have formed an agreeable acquaintance 
by the exchange that comes to our office. You may recognize 
the author in “Cultivator Mary,” of the Ohio Cultivator. 
Wishing you every success, 

I am, with due respect, 

Mary N. 8 

[Thank you, ‘“ Mary,” you do not come to us a stranger, 

ut, on the contrary, your “ink drops” which come into our 

sanctum through the “ Cultivator,” has made your name quite 

familiar among our exchanges. We must confess we feel some- 

what flattered from this unexpected compliment, and shall be 

exceedingly happy to receive a still farther indulgence from your 
Your “ Music ” 


“Like a white winged angel 
It shall soothe my soul, 

And its ‘magic’ bring me 
Peace and self-control.”’—Ep. | 


ready pen. 
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PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 30th, 1857. 
Mr. SanapEgz, Eprror Coacu-MAxkeErs’ MaGazIns— 


Respected Sir:—An apology is due you for my long neg- 
lected promise to write something for your very interesting 
mechanics’ friend, the ‘‘ Coach-Makers’ Magazine.” Sickness, 
and my close application to study while at school, zs the apology 
I offer you, and which I trust you will have the generosity to 
accept. 

“Pinte rolls on,” and mighty changes are wrought in its pro- 
eressive march. Many of us are not to-day what we were but 
one short year ago. So with “Yankee Dave; ” a great change 
has come over his dream of the future since last I advised 
you of his whereabouts. He has seen great sights, and now 
concludes that “this is a great country.” Life and health per- 
mitting, you and your numerous readers may expect to hear 
from him in the August issue. 


Jam, sir, yours, &c., VIRGINIA WATSON. 


[ We were almost ready to conclude that our fair correspon- 
dent was not “among the living,” but on the receipt of the 
above we were undeceived, and are happy to learn that we 
shall know something more of our comic, yet unfortunate friend, 
“Yankee Dave.” Our readers will no doubt rejoice with us 
in the anticipation of this treat. 
you often.—Ep. | 


Miss Virginia, let us hear from 


Lovisvittze, Tenn., May 23d, 1857. 
Mr. SaALaADEE—S?r :—I am in want of a good Hub-boring 
and Mortising Machine, and before purchasing I have thought 
proper to trouble you with a line, asking you whtch of the va- 
rious machines now in use is the best. If you will answer this 
through the Magazine, you will much oblige 
A SUBSCRIBER. 
[As yet we have seen no machine that we would be willing 
to recommend to our friends in preference to the one made by 
Messrs. Lane & Bodley, of Cincinnati, Ohio. Quite a number 
of these machines have been sold, and in every instance they 
have rendered full and complete satisfaction. —ED. | 


WILLIAMsBURG, May 19th, 1857. 

Mr. SaLaAvDEE—Dear Sir :—I want to give you a “ blowing 
up,” as [think yourichly deserveit. In February last I enclosed 
you $9,00 for three copies of the Magazine, which were tobe 
sent to different points, viz: Williamsburg, Marion, and Mid- 
dletown. None of us have, as yet, received a single number, 
nor heard from you, notwithstanding I have written you—this 
is the fourth time. What does it mean? 

Epwarp D. Smrru. 

[This Mr. Smith has indeed written us a number of times, 
and he has sent us $9,00 for three volumes of the Magazine, 
and ordered them sent to Williamsburg, Marion, and Middle- 
town, but in every instance the post-mark was so indistinct that 
we could not make out from whence it came. Some men have 
an idea that every person in the whole world should know 
where their little “ Williamsburg,” “Marion” and “ Middle- 
town” is located, and therefore, consider it superfluous to write 
the county or State they live in. Now, we have no other alter- 
native than to lay low and let our correspondent fight us until 
by some accident we will get a clue to his address, and then we 
can send the Magazines. 


‘Will our correspondents be more particular in their ad- 
dress ?——Ep. 


Monrreat, Canada, June 5th 1857. 


Mr. SALavEE—Enclosed please find $3,00 for Vol. IV of 
the ‘ Coach-Makers’ Magazine.” I have had the pleasure and 
the profit of reading ‘our Magazine” since its first appearance 
before the public. When it was first introduced, I belonged to 
a club in New Haven, Conn. I have now commenced busi- 
ness in this city, and have had the misfortune to be burnt out, 
and most of my Magazines shared a like fate with my factory. 
But as I am up and going again, I wish to renew my subscrip- 
tion. Can you furnish me with volumes 1 and 2? 

I am not advised of the number of Magazines you send to 
this city, but I hope you scatter them profusely hereabout, as I 
am satisfied much good would be accomplished thereby. Here, 
as in many other places, the craft are not up with the times. 

I should be happy to see now and then, a style of carriage 
illustrated, adapted to this part of the country—a city family 
carriage, hung very low, so as to make it convenient for get- 
ting in and out, and simple in its construction. I often wish I 
had the ability to write as some of your correspondents do, and 
IT would trouble your columns not a little. I trust you will 
pardon this intrusion upon your time and attention, but the 
fact is, I have heard from you and of you so much, that I feel 
quite at home and familiar in writing to you. 

I am, dear sir, your ob’t serv’t, 


J. T ; 

[ We are happy to hear from our old patron, but exceedingly 
sorry to hear of his sore misfortune. We hope, however, that 
Perseverance and a close 
application to business will do wonders in a little time. Vol. 
Price, $2,00. We have a num- 
ber of subscribers in Montreal, but not what we intend to have 
after Mr. Tousley has visited the city. We love to have our 
friends feel ‘at home and familiar” in writing to us, and hope 
our friend will favor us often with a line from his pen.—Eb. | 


he may soon regain what he has lost. 


2 we can furnish—none other. 


Memruis, Tenn., June 3d, 1857. 


Epiror CosacH-MAKERS’ MaGazInE— 

Dear Sir :—Have you ever used the patent wheel known as 
“ Hayden’s Patent,” manufactured by Hayden & Fisher, of 
Cleveland, Ohio? If so, I would take it as a favor if you would 
give me your opinion, either by letter or through the Magazine, 
respecting it. Yours respectfully, M.-M. A ’ 


[ We have not, as yet, used any of these wheels, but from 
what we have seen of them are favorably impressed with their 
utility. We would suggest, however, that the manufacturers 
get into the use of the best quality of case hard axles.—Ed. ] 


_— TFT ——— BSS 
Tue New York Crnrrat Park—FuN AHEAD EOR FAST 


mEN.—The central park, when completed, will present the world 
with an area of two-and-a-half miles long, by half-a-mile wide, 
rivaling Hyde Park and the Kensington Gardens, in the city of 
London. Our fast Mayor has made therein ample provision 
for the fast ‘‘ sovereigns’’ in our midst, by presenting a leve! 


drive or road, ‘‘ which shall, in its entire extent, embrace every 
This drive is intended 
to be made wide enough to admit of its being used by a large 
It is intended 
to be long enough for a reasonable afternoon drive, and not so 


feature of importance within its limits.”’ 
number and variety of vehicles at the same time. 


short as to make it necessary for the pleasure seeker to pass 


over the road twice, before he becomes satiated. « 

It is designed to have an additional drive, more secluded in 
its character, to be used by the ‘‘ upper thousand,” who desire 
to be more retired, including the far famed ‘‘ codfish aristocracy.” 
Aint we progressing ? E. M. 8. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF INTELLECTUAL CULTURE. 


Liberal intelligence, 
like virtue, bears its own 
exceeding great reward. 
The development of the 
intellectual powers is at- 
tended with positive grat- 
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ification, resulting from 
of 
power, and the satisfy- 


a sense increased 
ing of curiosity respect- 


ing the laws of nature. 


4 i] The famous ae of the 
a pi rapture of Pythegoras, 
co ! aes he saicba i his 
as be beautiful demonstration 
of a well known mathematical truth, is but one of a thousand 
proofs that study rewards her votaries on the instant, pays her 
workmen in solid coin, by the day—by the hour. This is the 
sweetest and best reward of intellectual labor. It is that which 
is most diligently sought and most highly prized. 

But there are other rewards, only incidental and inferior, but 


efactors. Such are ever the rewards of intellectual cultivation, 
attainable by those who are engaged in the mecanical trades. 
The example of Franklin, Watt, Arkwright, and a host of other 
illustrious men show what mechanics, by reading and study have 
done. And it remains for the rising generation in our own happy 
In 
attempting to inculcate a taste for reading, we are called upon 
On this snbject, 
excellent advice is given by Dr. Watt, from whom, and other 


land to show what mechanics, by the same means, can do. 
to extend our views upon the choice of books. 


authors, has been compiled a pocket volume, ‘‘on the impor- 
tance of the mind,”’ in which various interesting matter relating 
to books, reading, conversation, study, &c., are treated of. 
‘“‘ Happy are they,’”’ says Fenelon, ‘‘ who being disgusted with 
all violent pleasures, know how to content themselves wiih the 
sweets of an innocent life. Happy are they who are diverted, 
at the same time that they are instructed, and please themselves 
by enriching their minds with knowledge. Wherever they 
may be thrown by adverse fortune, they will carry their own 
entertainment with them, and the uneasiness which preys on 
others, even in the midst of their pleasure, is unknown to those 
who can enjoy themselves in reading. Happy are they who 
have books, and are not deprived of them.’’ 

Poetic compositions, whether in ancient or modern languages, 
may be read at vacant hours with some considerable advantage, 
because many passages contain practical rules relating to moral 


nevertheless, worthy of some consideration. First, liberal intel- 
ligence and accomplishments, confer the advantage of an eleva- 
ted and influential position in society. Itis generally under- 
stood that society exacts from each of its members some price 
of admission, as it were, to its coteriesand saloons. One brings 
fashion, another the wealth and consequence of his family, 
another his musical or conversational talents ; another his celeb- 
rity as an author, atraveler, ora distinguished stranger. Among 
the rest, the votary of science prefers his claim, and finding it 
admitted, takes a place in society on an independent and respec- 
table ground. He is admitted for what he is, not for what he 
has, or what his ancestors had. 

Again, liberal intelligence gives its possessor the means of en- 
joyment in sickness, in retirement, and in old age. He who has 
learned to converse with the master spirits of other times, is 
never at a loss for society or amusement. Give him a book and 
he is happy—or failing the book, his previous cultivation makes 
the communion of his own thoughts or the practice of composi- 
tion a sufficient occupation to pass delightfully those hours of 
loneliness and silence, which are a weariness to the illiterate 
man. Itisa fact worthy of notice, that the members of any 
particular trade, by earnestly uniting in the use of the various 
means of intellectual cultivation within their reach, may greatly 
increase the respectability, wealth and influence of trade. By 
possesing their own library, reading-room, museum and appa- 
ratus, and by stimulating the exertions of every member of that 
trade, master, journeyman and apprentice, they will soon come 
to be recognized as a scientific body, and will not only insure to 
themselves the other rewards of science, but will receive the 
grateful acknowledgments of their fellow citizens, as public ben- 


economy and religion. Many elegant and ingenious sentiments 
and. descriptions may also be found among the writings of poets, 
well worth committing to memory, and the measure of verse 
greatly assists recollection. 

Every mechanic should possess asmall library of choice books, 
which, owing to their cheapness at the present day, the poorest 
among us may soon acquire. And ifhe be the head ofa family, he 
should make it his happy duty to inculcate in the minds of his 
children the importance and the rich rewards of reading. Prob- 
ably nothing has contributed more to generate opposite habits of 
Books gratify and ex- 
They force us to reflect. 


mind, than the early taste for reading. 
cite our curiosity in innumerable ways. 
The hurry us from point to point. They present direct ideas of 
various kinds and they suggest indirect ones. 


book, we are presented with the maturest reflections, or the 


In a well written 


happiest flights of amind of uncommon excellence. It is impos- 
sible that we can be much accustomed to such companions with- 
out attaining some resemblance of them. He who revels ina 
well chosen library, has innumerable dishes, and all ofadmirable 
flavor. His taste is rendered so acute, as to distinguish the nicest 
shade of difference, His mind becomes ductile, susceptible to 
every impression, and gains new refinement from each. His 
varieties of thinking baffle calculation, and his powers, whether 
of reason or imagination, become eminently vigorous. These 
are friends, no one of whom ever denies himself to him who 
calls ; no one takes leave of his visitor till he has rendered him 
happier and more pleased with himself. The conversation of 
no one of those is dangerous, neither is the respect to be paid 
to him attended with expense. You may take what you please 


from them. What happiness, what glorious old age awaits him 
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who is placed under the protection of such friends! He will 
have those whom he may consult on the most important and the 
most trifling matter, whose advice he may daily ask concerning 
himself; from whom he may hear the truth withoutinsult, praise 
without adulation, and to whose similitude he may conform 
himself. 

‘‘ Reading confers knowledge, and knowledge happiness.” 


_— SS OO 


«A STRANGER, AND HE TOOK US IN.” 

V. Nowotny, of Middlebury, Ohio, former editor of the 
«Painting Department” of this Magazine, has pursued a course 
with us that not only justifies but demands the exposition we are 
about to make, of the very ungentlemanly manner in which he 
has conducted himself as the editor of that department. 

He first abuses the confidence of one of the warmest friends 
he ever had, (Mr. M. G. Tousley,) who was the first to recom- 
mend him to us in the strongest terms, as a man of honor, a 
mechanic, and a scholar; and it was on/y through Mr. T.’s 
interceding that we employed him to fill the important office he 
occupied. That Mr. Nowotny is a mechanic and a scholar, we, 
will not dispute, but our friend Mr. Tousley was never more 
mistaken than when he represented him to us as a man of honor. 

In the first place, Mr. Tousley concludes an arrangement with 
Mr. Nowotny, at a salary of so much a number, to conduct the 
‘¢ Painting Department’”’ of this Magazine,’’ and which contract 
he honored promptly for probably two numbers, and drew the 
salary specified. The next thing, we were advised by his dog- 
gish silence, that we were left to get up painting departments as 
best we could, and which ourself and Mr. Tousley did, in several 
instances, and gave him the credit of it. Still we could get no 
tidings from his ‘‘ editorship,’’ so finally we sent Mr. Tousley to 
see him. The apologies he made seemed quite reasonable to Mr. 
T., and to whom he promised faithfully to meet his engage- 
ments with us promptly. Since that interview we have not 
(with one exception) had one scratch from his pen, and not- 
withstanding Mr. T. wrote him over and again, he still persisted 
So at the 
‘last hour,’’ even after his portrait was engraved, Mr. T., in 


in treating his friendly letters with silent contempt. 


our absence, was compelled to seek some one else to fill his 
place, and in which (thanks to our good luck,) he succeded ad- 
From the short 
acquaintance we have ‘had with this gentleman, we have every 


mirably, by securing the services of Mr. Scorr. 


reason to believe he will conduct his department with credit to 
himself and much profit to his readers. 

We have not written the above with any ill will towards Mr. 
Nowotny ; he is a perfect stranger to us—a man we have never 
seen, but it was prompted by a sense of duty that we owe to 
our readers, and the present editor of his department, to make 
this brief explanation of the matter.—Ep. 


ee ee 
[Q8° We take pleasure in referring our readers to the ad- 
vertisement of Messrs. Kidder & Brothers, who are extensive 


operators in their line of business, and worthy the attention of 
the trade. 


A NEW ARRANGEMENT OF WHEEL TIRES. 

A cotemporary suggests a new arrangement of tires, which 
we are inclined to consider as being more fanciful than useful. 
It is intended that they be accommodated to run on hard or 
soft lands, as circumstances may require. This tire is to be 
rolled with a projecting longitudinal rib on its exterior surface, 
which may be either square or rounded, so that when the wheel 
is on a hard road or surface, the tire will run on its longitu- 
dinal rib; but when on a soft road, this rib will penetrate the 
ground, and the whole breadth of the tire will then rest on the 
surface. When the wheels are passing over hard ground, they 
will run on the ribs, or tongue of the tire ; and our speculative 
cotemporary confidently says: “of course there is less friction 
on the draft, and when on soft land the tire will offer a broader 
bearing surface, peculiarly suited for running on such land.” 

We presume this idea has originated from seeing Mr Ashe’s 
patent tire, since assigned to our friend Mr. J. C. Ham, New 
York. This longitudinal rib on Mr. Ashe’s tire is on the in- 
ternal surface, and the intention is to do away with tire bolts 
altogether, since this raised rib is fitted to a groove in the rim, 
that is supposed to do it effectually. To the new arrangement 
under consideration, there are manifestly several serious objec- 
tions ; among which are, first—the difficulty which will be found 
in inserting bolts into this raised or longitudinal rib, and even 
could it be done, the heads of these bolts would, with the rib, 
soon wear off, so as to let them fall out, unless steel tires are 
used, in which case this “longitudinal rib” would soon break 
off, when acted upon by the frosts of our climate. Secondly, 
this raised “longitudinal rib, ” if manufactured of soft iron—and 
it must be of such, where intended for very light buggies—would 
soon crush over at the side-edges, if raised much, the conse- 
quences would be that this “rib” would soon present, from its 
friction over gravel and stones, a dove-tail form, and as the wheel 
sinks in sandy or soft roads, the draft would be increased in the 
ratio of fifty per cent., or in other words it would draw twice 
as hard as if it were the old fashioned hoop-tire with a flat 
surface. We believe it is the settled opinion of the most expe- 
rienced carriage-makers and scientific men generally, that a 
tire, however broad, on a flat hard surface, will draw just as 
easily as a narrower one, but certainly there can be no two 
opinons in regard to the matter on a soft road; there the 
wide tire with a flat surface, has many and manifest advan- 
tages over the narrower one, which requires no explanation 
Here, 

It is truly astonishing to us, how little of practical knowledge 
or of the mechanical principle is exhibited in the speculations of 
our editorial fraternity, in the newspapers of a country where 
thought and opinion is unfettered, as amongst us, and therefore 
we find much less reason to excuse this ignorance, than we 
should were it exhibited, for instance, in some of the down- 
trodden and priest-ridden provinces of South America. Sed 


mens est preedita motu sempiterno. E. M. 8. 


]_> Owing to new arrangements we have made in our Publishing House, 
the Magazine will be mailed hereafter, as now, on the 15th of every month. 
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mense agency afforded by steam power 


and machinery in producing a substitute 
for manual labor, they have from 75 to 80 


workmen constantly employed. Every 


Space not occupied by machinery is taken 
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up for storage purposes, the immense piles 
of which, more than any thing else, con- 
vey an idea of the magnitude of the busi- 
ness. While noting these things, the 
question naturally presented itself, ‘“ how 
and where can so many hubs and wheels 


eee 


be used ?”» It would certainly appear 
that sufficient were manufactured at this 
one establishment to more than supply 
the wants of the whole United States. 
In glancing over the pages of their order 


book, however, the query is quickly and 


at once solved. From Buffalo to Chicago, 


and from St. Paul to New Orleans, in- 


ROYER & SIMONTON’S GREAT WESTERN waist 
SPOKE AND FELLY MANUFACTORY, CINCIN- 
NATI, OHIO. 


We this month present our readers with an accurate engra- 
ving of the “Great Western Hub and Wheel Factory” of 
Messrs. Royer, Simonton & Co., of Cincinnati, the most ex- 
tensive establishment of the kind in the West. Something like 
an impression of its extent may be gleaned from the following 
brief outline: The building is 75 feet deep by 45 in width, 
with a lot upon the west side measuring 220 feet in depth, and 
50 feet in width. This latter isused forstoring lumber. The 
basement contains eleven turning lathes for making hubs, (a 
large amount of which are locust wagon hubs,) also four mor- 


tising machines, all of which are constantly keptrunning. As- 
cending to the second story, we find the wheel machinery in ac- 
tive operation, which average 75 set per week. Another flight 
brings us to the third story, which is used for the storage and 
drying of the lumber. In order to affect this, the waste steam 
is carried through in pipes, keeping the room at a tempetature 
of 90 degrees. 

Quitting this mart of human industry, we cross to the oppo- 
site side of the street, and about 100 yards westward, when the 
ear is again saluted with the buzz of machinery, and we find 
ourselves at their spoke and wood bending factories. These 
lots have two fronts; one on Third Street, the other facing the 
White Water Canal. The latter is 160 feet, the former 95 in 
width, by 220 feet in length. Two edifices, each 80 feet long, 
32 feet wide, three stories high, are built upon the site, nor is 
there a spare nook or cranny in either. Within the basement 
of one there are eight lathes, from which are turned from twenty- 
five to thirty thousand spokes weekly. In the basement of the 
adjoining factory six circular saws are employed in preparing 
the lumber for bending. The second story of one of these 
buildings is appropriated to the making of fellies, and the 
third for bending shafts and bows. Notwithstanding the im- 
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===} cluding intermediate towns and cities, 
the demand is He and constantly increasing, reaching even to 
the bounds of Mexico and branching out into all the Southern 
States. Here we have one of the many evidences of the pros- 
perity and rising greatness of the “ Queen City of the West.” 


I. M. SINGER’S IMPROVED SEWING MACHINE. 


Annexed we give an il- 
lustration of a new sewing 
machine, intended ex- 
pressly for carriage trim- 
ming. Its peculiarity con- 
sits in being furnished 
with a long arm, so as 
to admit of stitching wide 
pieces, without the trouble, 
as heretofore, of rolling 
up one-half the leather 
while the other was under- 
going the process of stitch- 
ing. This is a machine we can recommend most heartily. 
$< 

A New Trre.—Mr. J. C. Ham, of New York City, owns 
the entire right of Ashe’s patent carriage tire, and, as will be 


seen by his advertisement, is prepared to sell rights of the same 


to the trade, and furnish the tire if desired. We havenot as 


yet, had the pleasure of testing this tire practically, but hope to_ 


do so in a week or two. While in New York we saw several 
carriages that were said to have run over a year with this tire 
on the wheels. From this circumstance, and the fact that they 
are almost universally approved of by those using them, leads 
us to the belief that this improvement is not without merit. 
<2 D> o> 

{33> We would call special attention to the advertisement 
of Chess & Wilson, Tack & Brad manufacturers, to be found in 
this number. Also, to the communication and article on tacks, 
to be found in the Trimming Department. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE—NO. 1. 

My Dear Sus:—I am “on the wing” again, and as I fly from 
city to city, it shall be my pleasant task to communicate everything 
which comes under my notice, that may be of interest to myself and 
readers, though perhaps, I may not succeed in making so rare a col- 
lection of incidents for the latter as they might prefer, were they 
“on the road” in place of myself. ; 

Taking leave of our cozy sanctum, on the 30th ult., I set my face 
eastward, en route for Baltimore and other of the eastern cities. I 
made a halt for the night in the dirty, smoky little city of Zanes- 
ville, and nothing but the pleasure of meeting a kind mother and 
dear relatives could ever have induced me to make such a sacrifice 
of a clean face and a white collar. 

Friday, 31st, I renewed my journey amid torrents of rain and 
gusts of wind, and in due time arrived in the city of Wheeling, 
another place ‘made glorious” by coal, smoke and dirt. Having 
called upon my old friend and patron, Mr. Hays, and had the pleas- 
ure of a short confab with my worthy contributor, Mr. Terry, I 
faced the mountains, and was off for Baltimore. On entering the 
depot at Wheeling, I observed a new style of locomotive, which 
was to conduct our train. My great love for this species of vehicles, 
excited such a degree of curiosity on this occasion, that I was in- 
duced to apply to the engineer and conductor for the privilege of 
riding upon it, which was cheerfully granted, notwithstanding the 
contrary rules of the road. I wish I could conyey to my readers 
some idea of the elevation of spirit I experienced while riding upon 
this noble steed of iron as he went skipping merrily along on his 
“triumphal march” towards the mountains. J was filled witha 
sensation of “ mechanical power and grandeur,” which seemed for 
the time being, to free my spirit from the cramps and fetters of com- 
mon life. It was a glorious conception as I realized the lightning 
speed with which I was being hurled along amid the tall and rugged 
mountains, and remembered that it was all accomplished by the 
toil and ingenuity of the Mrcuanic. Let the lazy, pleasure-seeking 
aristocracy sneer at the title of “mechanic” until by their folly they 
shall learn that wisdom which defies a prouder name. Surely the 
finger of history will point in vain to that period when a class or 
denomination of men have accomplished more for the world’s good; 
the diffusion of light and knowledge, than he who approaches nearest 
the dignity of his Maker—the mechanic. 

Saturday morning at 11 A. M.,I find myself comfortably at home 
beneath the roof of “ Barnum’s,” on Monument Square, Baltimore. 
Having shook off the dust and dirt of travel, and attended to the 
wants of the inner man, I set out for what ought to be known under 
the cognomen of “ Winans’ Place,” with the intention of meeting 
with my friend and brother mechanic, Mr. Thos, Winans, but, un- 
fortunately for my fond anticipations, he had left the day previous 
for New York, but was expected to returnin afew days. J amused 
myself fora short time in looking about his grounds, which are 
splendid beyond description. Some few years ago Mr. W. pur- 
chased nearly a whole square of buildings on Baltimore Street, 
which were removed, and a magnificent house for his residence, sur- 
rounded with trees, handsomely laid out walks, statuary, and an 
endless variety of shrubbery, was substituted, thus making it one of 
the finest city residences I have ever seen. Strangers visiting the 
city should not fail to visit ‘Winans’ Place,” as I consider it one 
of the attractive features of Baltimore. This gentleman has also a 
country seat, which he calls the “ Crimea,’ where at the present 
time there are not less than one hundred men constantly employed, 
under the able supervision of Mr. Wilkinson, of New York, in 
beautifying and improving the place. While here, in company with 
the latter gentleman, I learned much from his instructive conversa- 
tion that is truly valuable, and for which I am under lasting 
obligations. 

Coach-making in Baltimore is, I find, at a very low ebb; dis- 
gracefully so, when we consider the immense wealthy population of 
the city. Iam sorry to record the tendency which prevails here, to 
patronize foreign mechanics; but as it is so, I will “ write it down.” 
A city that will not patronize its own mechanics must eventually 
become a burthen to itself, 

Sunday, the third day of summer, though it was a bright sunny 
morning, must needs have been a very lonesome day, had not m 
newly made friend, Mr. Wilkinson, relieved me by a ride in a “Wi- 
nan’s Buggy” to the country. We spentthe day quite agreeably 
at the country seat of Mr. Darben, a lawyer, whom I found a very 
intelligent and well informed gentleman, surrounded by an interest- 
ing family of sons and daughters, nearly all grown up. 

Wednesday morning, 6th inst. The long looked for “Three 
Wheel Pheton” you shipped to Mr. Winans has this morning ar- 
rived, in apparent good order. In the absence of Mr. Winans, 


T and friend Wilkinson came to the conclusion that two dzstzn- 
guished gents might as well have a ride on three wheels as four. 
Accordingly we ordered a span hitched to thenew “ Three W heel,” 
and away we went, 2:40, to the “Crimea,” 5 miles distant. It rides 
beautiful, and seems peculiarly adapted for fast traveling. Never 
rode in a vehicle attaining a high degree of speed, that possesses 
the same ease of motion. Coming back in the evening, we were 
so much delighted with this new arrangement for “ fast driving,” 
that we agreed upon a long drive on one of the popular avenues 
known as Charles Street, before unhitching. We were soon with 
the “ B’hoys on the road,” and ‘smelling dust” for none of them. 
Having passed every thing on Charles Street, we concluded it was 
glory enough for one day, and would cross over to another road and 
go home. Onreaching the aforesaid road, found it to look very 
much like “ fast driving,” and though it was nearly dark, we were 
again tempted into a 2:40 gate, when suddenly we struck a large ob- 
struction in the way, broke an axle, and down we came, but without 
much difficulty prevented the horses from getting away from us. 
Now, just imagine two young lords “out on a swell,” standing be- 
side a wreck of a buggy, right in the country, five miles from the 
city, saying a few hard words over the mishap, and finally their 
lordships going towards the city on a spring dray, and you have a 
pretty correct conception of the final scene of this day’s drive. 
Next day had the axle replaced, and repeated the experiment with 
perfect satisfaction. Having done all this in Baltimore, I was for- 
cibly impressed with the idea of pursuing my journey to Washington 
City. 

Saturday morning, 9th inst., I find myselfin that museum of 
American invention, the Patent Office. Having transacted my 
business here, I returned to Baltimore, where I spent the Sabbath. 

Monday, 11th, called on a very extensive bending establishment 
in Wilmington—the name of the proprietor I have forgot—also at 
the axle works of Messrs. Carswell & Co., who are just commencing 
business, and from appearances promise to do well. I also had the 
pleasure of making the acquaintance of Mr. Phillips, Spoke and 
Felly Manufacturer, five miles from the city, near Newport. 

Monday, 2 P. M., finds me quartered at my old place, the Mer- 
chant’s Hotel, Philadelphia. Your ob’t serv’t, 

THE EDITOR. 


Puinapetputa, May 12, 1857. 


LITERARY REVIEW FOR JULY. 
“ADAM GRAEME, OF Mosseray.” 

A. well written and very instructive novel in Scottish charac- 
ter. We discern that the author of this work (Mrs. Oliphant) 
has had the good taste to present her work to the public with- 
out either preface or table of contents. So we hope that our 
readers will do as we have done, get this work and read it 
through, to see what zt 7s, and we will guarantee that it contains 
a sufficient amount of original and instructive reflections to pay 
the trouble and expense of a thorough perusal. Price, $1,265, 
post-paid. Address Randall & Aston, Columbus, Ohio. 

‘“ ARTIST’S BRIDE, OR, THE PAWNBROKER’S Herr.” 

A. thrilling romance by Emerson Bennett, a well known and 
deservedly popular author. Price in muslin, $1,25, post-paid. 
Address Randall & Aston, Columbus, Ohio. 


PEGA VENeY 

This is the title of a theological desertation upon the nature, 
&c., of that spiritual future, denominated Heaven, written by 
James William Kimball, and for sale by Randall & Aston, 
Columbus, Ohio. Price, post-paid, $1,25. 


“Treurre WirTHIN, on, 3700 Facts ror THE PEOPLE.’’ 

This is a hand-book that no mechanic’s library is complete 
without. It contains an invaluable fund of practical hints and 
items, such as receipts for every variety of medical, mechanical, 
or chemical compounds, rules for writing, speaking, punctuating 
and pronouncing. It also contains a digest of common law, of 
cookery, and the laws of health, together with sayings, criticisms, 
and essays. The whole comprises a work that is spicy, instruc- 
tive, and very useful. No one should be without it when it 
can be obtained, post-paid, for $1,25, from Randall & Aston, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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TRIMMING DEPARTMENT. 
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around the arm, and back to the centre, or to some given point 
of finish, according to the shape of the job. The cotelane for 
the outside is then laid off with but a trifle of fulness. The 
lining is snowed over lightly with curled hair, and the outside, 
after being lined with muslin, is tufted on with buttons, and the 


edge neatly seamed in to fit the cord that 
forms the Gothic. The buckram is then cut 
from the frame and put on to the body stuff, 
and by means of pasting and drawing endwise, 
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COACH GOTHIC. 


The fall is laid in hour-glass plaits, formed by first laying in 
plain plaits, then turning back the edge in the middle towards 
the centre ; the turn-back is held with buttons, and the hour- 
glass centre is raised a trifle with hair. The back is made by 
first making a foundation with O G end pieces of the same ma- 
terial, ‘“ whipped” on, and covered with light muslin ofa proper 
size to fit the curve, and build the end of the foundation up 
square and true. 


nn 


This sack is stuffed with moss or rowen, (according to the 
finish of the job, ) and then tufted through in such a manner as 
to hold up the stuffing, and at the same time bring it into shape, 
rounding it at the lower part, and making it concaved at the 
upper part, where it is to fit the shoulders. To do this, the con- 
cave must be tufted or stitched down much finer than the ‘‘swell,”’ 
after the manner shown in the above cut. A piece of buckram 
is then put on a frame and laid offin the form of the foundation, 
allowing for the curves; find the centre, then strike half the 
width of back window on each side, and proceed to lay off the 
form of the Gothic. Strike the backs into widish diamonds, 
cover the centre point, also the scollop at the outside with plain 
cotelane ; then proceed to sew a cord-welt around the Gothic in 
such a manner as to describe the outline neatly ; where they meet 
in the centre, run them down together at the bottom ; at the out- 
side cut them off, leaving sufficient length attached to pass 
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FOR is made to curve with it, and thus describe an 
O G the same as the foundation. This back 
can be made in less time than a common roll 
and diamond back, and takes no more stock, 
considering the manner in which it is stuffed. 
It makes an easier and a much more elegant 
job, as it is apparently plain, and yet very 
scientific in its construction. 

But change is a sufficient merit to entitle it 
I | to consideration. The old roll and diamond 
backs are worn thread-bare. Let us have 
something new. ‘The quarters are finished to 
correspond, in plain diamonds. The arm as 
usual. 

It will be seen in this style of a top finish, 
that the tassel hangs on the plain point in the 
centre, which finishes the whole in good taste. 
The top of the door finishes to correspond 
with the centre of the back; at the bottom of 
the diamond piece the same finish is given, 
only it is turned up instead of down. This is 
made on the same plan as the outside of the 
back, only it is made on heavy lining instead 
of aframe. The fall at the bottom is tacked 
to the body lining and drawn into points, so 
as to leave the bottom flowing, and the top 
plaited down. The point at the top is covered with cotelane, 
and the Gothics at the top and bottom welted; the outside is 
then laid off same as the back, seamed in, stuffed, and tufted 
down with buttons. The other portions are finished plain, as 
shown in the engraving. 
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SILVER BRONZED CLOTHS—-AN ANSWER WANTED. 


In our last, a correspondent called attention to the fact that 
silver bronzed cloths are invariably made on black or dark colored 
ground work, but inasmuch as it was not under that heading, 
but inserted simply as a letter, we presume that it has escaped 
the notice of manufacturers in this line, as no answer has yet 
been made. 

We reiterate the question—Why are bronzed cloths invariably 
made on dark grounds, so that when they crack or by any 
means become soiled, the black presents itself in striking cun- 
trast with the general color of the cloth 2? Will Crockett & Co., 
of Newark, or some other firm engaged in the manufacture of 
this article, please answer this question ? 


WHIP SOCKETS. 


A great revolution has been, and is yet to be made in the use 
and manufacture of this article of carriage furniture. ‘The time 
was when one apprentice in each trim room occupied his time in 
making whip sockets and seaming lace. Now, there is but little 
lace seamed, and the sockets are being purchased ready made. 
So the necessity of manufacturing one ‘‘jack-jaw” every year 
and a half or two years, is thereby cut off, and the community 
as well as the craft is profited by the change. 

Before the introduction of McCurdy’s & Jennings’ improved 
sockets, this was a very imperfect part. In the first place, they 
lacked sufficient stiffness to hold them to a proper shape. In the 
second place, they were more apt to come to pieces, and by 
slipping from their attachments, lose off. In the third place, 


they would not hold a light whip, or in fact any whip, upright ; 
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hence, the necessity of an improvement, and its consequent ap- 
preciation. 

The various sockets now manufactured are being made at less 
cost than the carriage-maker can get them up, if he considers 
time and stock as so much capital, and counts its cost truly. 
Yet one more thing is necessary in all improved sockets ; that is, 
a slight dash of stitching, for a socket looks naked when left en- 
tirely without it. A stitching machine added to a socket factory 
would accomplish all that is necessary, and would increase the 
sale of improved sockets at least one hundred per cent. This 
seems at present the one great and general objection to their ap- 
pearance, among all trimmers and coach builders. 

Bow leather, enameled leather, enameled cloth, in fact any- 
thing, no matter how cheap, looks the bettter for being neatly 
stitched at the edge. The edge of the leather that sets against 
the rim of the socket should be bound in some way; the raw 
edge will show, no matter how large the rim, for the leather will 
shrink from it. ‘To remedy this, the cover should be made of 
some thin material, as bow leather, which should be put on some 
stiff body, such as the offalings of oil carpet, buckram, or even 
thick paste-board. This should be cut the proper length, and 
the outside cover turned around it, the edge creased and stitched 
across with a machine. 

Will friend Jennings & McCurdy take notice of this fact, and 
get a stitching machine into their works as soon as possible, and 
cease tc offer us raw edged pieces of leather on their truly val- 
uable socket ? 


For the Trimming Department. 
TACKS. 


Mr. Epiror :—Who makes the best tacks? This is a fair, 
simple question, and one that interests us all; one, also, which 
we feel we have a right to ask through your valuable Magazine. 
It is needless for me to tell you or any other trimmer, how per- 
plexing it is to be obliged to use poor tacks. As far as my ex- 
perience has gone, I have found but one or two companies that 
make good ones, but I find it difficult to get theirs at all times. 
Tam in hopes that by bringing the subject before your numerous 
readers, that it will increase the demand and also the supply, 
by inducing the hardware dealers to exert themselves to get good 
ones. Who knows of companies that make good tacks? Let 
us hear through the Magazine. J Noel’. 

Exyria, O., May 25th, 1857. 

We are glad to find that correspondents are waking up upon 
practical subjects. With regard to the complaints made by this 
correspondent, we ‘would say, that the fault is less with tack 
manufacturers than it is with dealers and consumers. The 
coach-maker counts the cost of tacks at so much per dozen, and 
jews the dealer, and he in turn the manufacturer, until the latter 
is forced to enter into a double swindle in self-defence. First, 
he cuts down in weight ; second, in the quality of the iron that 
he uses ; last of all, he dodges all waste by putting up dust, 
scales and tacks. The trimmer uses his six papers a day, and 
spits and blows like a porpois. Still the boss coach-maker thinks 
that this was a bad lot, and for the hundredth time tries his luck 
in the lottery of cheap tacks again. Will coach-makers never 
open their eyes? He buys his tacks for one dime less per dozen 
than his neighbor ; he gets one-half or two-thirds weight, half of 
these are scales, dirt, and bad tacks; the other half are brittle. 
He pays a trimmer $2,00 per day, every third tack breaks or 
clenches down, thus half of his time is wasted in drawing and 
replacing them. How much does he make? Figure it up, Mr. 
coach-maker, and let us know. Now the remedy for this matter 
is this. When you go to the hardware men to buy tacks inquire 
for Chess & Williams’ Junietta refined iron tacks ; these are 
good, and will clinch, (if necessary,) as well as any enameled 
tack ; besides, they are full weight and clean. If they have not 
got them send to the factory and get them there, and our word 
for it, the hardware men will soon change their stock to better. 
I presume that there are many other factories that make good 
tacks, but the ones named we know personally to be good. As 
fast as we find others we will name them, in all cases acting from 


personal knowledge rather than hearsay. The matter now rests 
in your own hands. Wéidl you be humbugged, or will you act 
wisely ? 


‘“‘, norsE! a norse!! my KrInGpoM FoR A HoRSE!!! 


Thus exclaimed the unfortunate monarch when fate and his 
own rashness had Jed him to ruin, and left him mad with disap- 
pointment, rage and terror. The coach trimmer can appreciate 
this language of the unfortunate Dane, for a bad horse is next to 
none, and no one has suffered more from the want of an effective 
one. Ihave sat many an hour trying to invent some method by 
which a stitcher could be so constructed as to dispense with the 
ordinary obstructions inside of the jaws. In my meditations I 
have created many an airy form with jaws distended, hitching 
something to nothing, until I have dropped offinto dreams. Fi- 
nally I concluded to turn old fogy, and use the same old ways 
of doing that my progenitors handed down to me. But the 
thing has at last turned up. In your last I find a drawing of a 
stitcher, which leaves the inside of the jaws unobstructed, and at 
the same time (as I find by actual experiment) works better than 
the old fashioned horse. 

Now, the fact is, Iam deeply mortified—actually mad—to 
think that I have studied so long and ardently; have piled up 
complications and hitched together airy nothings so long without 
accomplishing anything, and now somebody (who is he?) has 
stepped right in with a simple, a contemptibly simple little ar- 
rangement that accomplishes it all. If he had patented this 
arrangement, or made a “blow” about it, I should have felt 
better. But no matter ; this is a fast age. Gs 
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JAMES SCOTT, EDITOR. 
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This design is suitable for the crest-panels of coaches, opera- 
boards, or back panels. It may be colored as follows: Shield, 
upper part, blue. Stars, white. Stripes, red and white alter- 
nately. It will be observed that there is, to use a homely 
phrase, an outside and an inside to the scroll work. Paint one 
red and the other purple, shading with darker tints of each. 
Lights for both, a mixture of equal parts of white and chrome 
yellow. Cord, gold color. 


i C See, 
CNOA 


ORNAMENT NO. 2. 


Cupid—white, Naples yellow, and scarlet lake. In shading, 
use marine or permanent blue and ivory black, mixed with the 
first color. Basket—Burnt umber, with a little white or Naples 
yellow. Flowers--Pink, white, yellow, purple, blue and red. 
Leaves green, of course. ‘The directions for the scroll work of 
No. 1 will apply to this also. In giving these hints as to the 
manner of coloring, &c., we wish to be distinctly understood as 
having no intention of fettering the taste or judgment of those 
of our fellow-craftsmen who may see proper to use our designs; 
on the contrary, we say to all, use them as your fancy or expe- 
rience may dictate. 


PENCILS. 

In answer to inquiries as to the kind of pencils best adapted 
for ornamenting purposes, we would state, that in our estima- 
tion, camel hair is decidedly preferable to sable for all ordinary 
work. It is softer, more pliable, and will cover better. In se- 
lecting pencils, be careful to take those having good points. They 
are generally made in a cheap, flimsy manner, and “ picking’’ 
is absolutely necessary. We would also advise the use of camel 
hair for stripers. This, we are aware, is at variance with the 
opinions of mary painters ; nevertheless, we say try it. 


GOLD SIZE. 

A good and quick drying gold size may be made as follows : 
Two parts English varnish and one part japan dryer. Add 
sufficient chrome yellow to color slightly. If too thick to work 
well, thin with turpentine. 

As some knowledge of gilding is of much importance to all 
carriage-painters, we shall take occasion to throw some light 
upon the subject at some future time, when we have more space 
at our command. i 


DRYING OIL. 
A writer in the Art Journal remarks, that drying oil may be 
conveniently prepared by shaking up raw oil with litharge, in a 
phial for a day or two, and allowing it to clear itself. 


PLAIN PAINTING.—-CHEMISTRY OF COLORS, &C. 


CONTINUED. 


Vermillion—The most delicate of all the light reds is ver- 
million, obtained from the red sulphuret commonly known by 
the name of cinnabar. Although cinnabar is found in a natural 
state, being the substance from which mercury is usually ex- 
tracted, vermillion is generally manufactured from the mercury 
rather than from the cinnabar direct. The process of manufac- 
ture is very simple. 

Melt 6 02z’s sulphur in a ladle, then put 2 lbs. of mercury into 
a chamois leather or a double linen cloth, and squeeze it into the 
melted brimstone, stirring them at the same time with a wooden 


spattula until they are well 
combined, forming a_ sub- 
stance the same as natural cin- 
nabar. When the mass is cold, 
beat it to a powder, and sub- 
lime it in a glass vessel with 
a worm-like top, over a strong 
fire. When the ascending 
fumes will form an incrusta- 
tion on the top of the vessel, 
which reduced to a fine pow- 
der, is vermillion. The body 
of vermillion is very delicate, 
and will grind as fine as oil it- 
self. No color looks better, 
works smoother, bears a better 
body, or goes further when 
mixed in a proper manner. 
It is not unfrequently debased by a mixture of red lead. 
To detect this adulteration, place a portion of it upon a piece 
of red hot iron; if pure, it will evaporate entirely; if not, 
there will be an earthy residue. Vermillion should never be 
ground, as it destroys its brilliancy, and furthermore the labor 
of so doing is lost, as it cannot be made finer by grinding. Some 
workmen object to this color on account of its sinking or settling, 
and to overcome this, use varnish with it ; a wrong method. Mix 
one-half oil and japan, then thin with turpentine, and it will dry 
firm in twenty-four hours, and will be durable. 


Minimum or Red Lead.—This color is made by first redu- 
cing common lead by calcining to an oxide on litharge, which be- 
ing ground to powder, is put into a hot furnace and continually 
stirred with an iron rake. The color becomes a pale red. The 
grinding of red lead to a proper degree of fineness, is very la- 
borious and difficult, it being naturally very sandy and harsh. 
When, however, it is once well ground, it is brighter than any 
red in general use ; it bears a good body in oil, and binds fast 
and firm ; it has likewise the advantage of drying readily. In 
making orange color, this article is invaluable. If none of our 
painters, have ever tried the experiment, let them try to make an 
orange tint without red lead, in which but two colors are used. 

Hither of the following receipts will produce a sort of an 
orange. Burnt senna and chrome yellow on vermillion, or 
chrome yellow on carmine and yellow. Still it is not a perfect 
orange ; the richness, depth and _brillianey are wanting. But 
red lead and chrone yellow produce the veritable tint, and sup- 
plys all the deficiencies of the others. 

Red lead is also used in the manufacture of japans, and in the 
painting of farm wagons and other coarse vehicles and impli- 
ments, its durability cannot be surpassed. 

Other Reds.—Among them, I may mention those, as in use 
among’ painters. English vermillion and Prussian red; English 
vermillion is (by those acquainted with it) preferred to the China 
vermillion ; it is cheaper and far more brilliant. It is hard to 
get—a genuine article of Chinese vermillion, as the greater part 
is American vermillion put in japan. 

India Red, or Crocus.—This is obtained from a sea weed, 
burnt; and was much used by coach painters, (mixed with three 
parts black) in making dark and light chocolates before Lake 
was introduced. It is very durable—will not fade, and as all 
dark colors are in good taste, this will again become very 
popular with coach painters, when the utter worthlessness of 
lake becomes generally known to the public. 

Lake.—A very beautiful dark crimson—very transparent ; 
and we regret to say, very fading color, more so than any color 
known, (rose pink excepted) is Lake. A color fit only for chair 
painting, but used by many manufacturers quite extensively in 
the painting of carriage parts, from the fact of its being showy 
and cheap. Ge 

A former writer in the Magazine, has asserted that it is the 
test of a good workman to be able to paint lake. 

This is absurd; as the painting of any one color well does not 


test a man’s general ability as a painter, it merely shows that he 
is acquainted with the use of the color in which he excels. We 
were acquainted with many eminent coach painters before the 
introduction of lake, and many who, on its coming into use, 
remained ignorant of its nature, and the proper method of 
handling it. Again, we have had boys but ashort time at the 
trade, who could paint it well, because they had learned how ; 
though they were far from being general workmen at coach 
painting. When lake was first being used for coach painting, 
the difficulty was this: that opaque colors had alone been used ; 
hence, but few coach painters knew anything about transparent 
body colors, and lake being transparent, they knew very little 
about applying it so as to make it cover properly. 

This matter is now better understood ; but lest any at present 
should fail to understand the use of lake, we will proceed to lay 
down the proper method of applying it : 

To overcome this transparency and make it cover, first apply 
a ground color, called by many a ‘‘ monkey coat ;’’ this is made 
of mixing three parts of lampblack to one part of India red; on 
all, lampblack is not so good, light foundations will cause the 
lake to streak. Two foundation coats will do; apply three coats 
of lake mixed with one part Japan and one part oil, thinning to 
a working consistency with turpentine. This will dry with a 
slight gloss in from four to five hours. 

Varnish has been, and is yet used (and kept as a secret by 
some painters) in the place of oil, to prevent this color from 
turning red. We disapprove of this, as it makes the work dirty 
and rough, spoiling all surface ; and worse, scales off in a short 
time, leaving the lead visible. 

The practice of using varnish in the place of oil (aside from 
the old method of color varnishing) is another which we cannot 
approve, as it is but one of the many ways of painting in dis- 
temper, and is neither durable or proper. Oil is the basis of all 
durable color, and should never be omitted in preparing color 
for coach painting. Mixing colors in Japan is also bad, as itim- 
pairs its durability ; although workmen often do it when drove 
with work, in which case no fault is due the workmen if it does 
not stand. 
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Some persons reduce their Japan with turpentine, thinking 
that their hands will use it too freely, and that by so doing they 
will make it go farther ; and that, too, when the Japan was no 
better than the turpentine with which it is reduced. This by 
weakening destroys the essential properties‘of the Japan, so that 
instead of using less they use three times the quantity. I would 
not give a cent for Japan that will not hold color. 

G. PURCELL ‘‘ DANBER.” 


ey 


For the Painting Department. 


A QUERY. 


We have encountered a difficulty in varnishing, which we 
have been unable to solve; that is, each coat we put on is 
lumpy. We think that the fault is in the varnish. It flows 
smooth and level when first applied, but as it dries a sandy sub- 
stance appears on the surface. Perhaps it may be gum loosen- 
ing from the brush. Tell us how we should keep our varnish 
brushes, in varnish or in oil? whether we should strain our var- 
nish? If so, how? and what is the best material to strain it 
through? You will oblige me by answering these questions in 
your next; we will reciprocate the favor by sending you some 
more names. Neouns’ doe, , S. oy. Et, 

Amelia, O., May 10th, 1857. 


[ Our townsman and very talented correspondent, Mr. James 


Scott, by request, furnished the following answer to the above 


query : | 

The lumps you speak of, undoubtedly come from the brush. 
I have never yet, in the course of my experience, seen varnish 
act in the manner you describe, although I have seen it cut 
many strange and unaccountable antics, such as pitting, shrivel- 
ing, settling so quick that it would almost pull the bristles out 
of the brush to “spread” it, and various other capers, which I 
have heard call forth from certain profane knights of the brush, 
very naughty “cusses, ” long, loud, and bitter, in which varnish, 


The manner of preparing lake in our next. 


For the Painting Department. 


varnish-makers, and all hands, were consigned to a certain 
sultry country not laid down in the maps. 

In your case, my advice would be, to clean your brushes thor- 
oughly in the following manner: Take a little clean varnish in 
a cup, dip the brush in, and scrape it over the blade of a pal- 


A VALUABLE RECEIPT—JAPAN DRYER. 


To make 10 gallons, take of Red Lead,_ - - 3} Ibs 
Litharge, - - - - - - 34“ 
Raw Umber, - = - - - ~ 1} 
Sugar of Lead, - - - - - - 4 “6 
Sulphate of Zinc, - - - : 2 cae rs che a 
Pulverize together, and boil in 5 gallons of linseed oil over a 


charcoal fire from five to eight hours. When cooked and cooled 
a little, add sufficient turpentine to reduce toa proper consistency. 


Remarxs.—A good article of Japan is an invaluable article 
ipa coach shop. But how many there are who have to rely 
entirely upon what they buy and know but little if anything 
about what they are using, and the greater part of the stuff that 
is sold for Japan, is, in reality, not worth shop room. 

Every painter ought to know how and what his Japan is made 
of; and when he knows that he has a good article, he has got 
something that he can depend on. But there is many a young 
man who, after serving a long apprenticeship, could not make a 
batch of Japan for the simple reason that it has always been 
furnished him, and he has perhaps never questioned himself or 
any one else, as to its properties or its manufacture. 

What a predicament an individual of that kind would find 
himself in were he to go to a shop where he would be required 
_to make his owe Japan. 

I gave this receipt to a friend who is an eminent painter, and 
he declares that it is the best article of Japan he ever used, and 
that he would not take 20 dollars for the receipt. In speaking 
ue he remarked that the putting in of gum shelack, was all 
a hoax. 


let-knife, having a second cup to receive the drippings. Re- 
peat the operation for at least fifteen or twenty minutes, re- 
newing the clean varnish at intervals, and I think the difficulty 
you complain of will cease to exist. If you don’t succed the 
first time, try again. I know by experience, that it is no easy 
matter to clean a varnish brush, but perseverance in the above 
described method will do it. The gum which always collects 
at the butt of brushes, becomes loosened by cleansing in tur- 
pentine, or keeping them in oil. In my opinion, the best way 
to keep varnish tools is in varnish. Some painters mix oil with 
it, but this I don’t approve of, as it has, in a measure, the same 
effect as the clear oil. Filla deep tin cup with varnish, and 
suspend the brushes on a wire, resting across the top; have 
them immersed sufficiently to cover the bristles; never allow 
them to rest on the bottom of the cup, as it will not only twist 
and flatten the points, but they will gatherall the particles of 
gum and other matter which settles there. 

It is very seldom necessary to strain varnish, unless it is the 
last of a keg or can. This it would be well enough to strain, 
if you want to use it on new work. A piece of fine linen of 
open texture will answer the purpose. J. 8. 


For the Painting Department. 
Mr. SALADEE—S?77:—Will the contributor to the Painting 
Department of your Magazine, please give his modus operandi 
of making putty for filling nail and screw holes in bodies, that 
will not be swelling after the job is run out, and sometimes 
sooner, and oblige A SUBSCRIBER. 
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(A IRONING DEPART M ENE one of these ingenious pieces of mechanism, and must say, that 


) dP att BEGAL Sk DORM Ce eRe Meee creas iE ole wy teat we think that for simplicity and utility it has no equal. We 
H. PRINGLE, EDITOR. shall present this matter more fully to our readers at some fu- 
e ture time. 
ANOTHER CHAPTER ON OVALS. 


An entirely original design for a dash. The side frame has 
two collars welded into it, which are plated and left exposed 
after the leather is stitched on the dash, to serve for a hand bolt. 


Some time since, the editor of the ‘‘Trimming Department” 
gave us his mode of striking ovals, and since that time quite a 
number of ovals have appeared, drawn by different contributors. 
The oval first given is no doubt the most correct mathematical 
oval that can be drawn, but we think the one here given will 
compare favorably with any other compass oval that has as yet 
appeared. Itis simple, and its proportions are peculiarly well 
adapted for what we would term a carriage oval. It is drawn 
in the following simple manner: First, draw the major axle, 
then strike three compass circles as shown. Next strike the 
minor axle, then set the compass point at the junction of it with 
centre circle, and strike the sweep on the opposite side, and by 
reversing the instrument, the oval is complete, as shown in the 
engraving. 

Ro a ee ee a —————— 
WANTS. 


Wantrp—aA situation as foreman of a Trimming Shop. Would take 
the foremanship of an entire Factory if desired. The best of references 
given if required. Address O. G. Ent, Sligo, Ohio. 

Wantep—T wo Carriage-Ironers, good workmen, to whom steady em- 
ployment will be given. Address W. B. Gorron, Kinsman, Trumbull 
County, Ohio. 

: —_———— EO 


LAw’s Mississippr SCHEME, AND A LApDY’s STRATAGEM.— 
In the year 1719, John Law concocted his great Mississippi 
scheme. Such was the mania in the public mind for speedily 
‘|becoming rich, that Law could not enter in his books the ap- 
plications for stock, as fast as his anxious customers presented 
themselves at his office. In this dilemma—for such it was then 
eonsidered—‘“a lady who had striven in vain during several 
days, gave up in despair all attempts to see him at his own 
house, but ordered her coachman to keep a strict watch when- 
ever she was out in her carriage, andif he saw Mr. Law com- 
ing, to drive against a post and upset her. The coachman 
‘|promised obedience, and for three days the lady was driven 
incessantly through the town, praying inwardly for the oppor- 
tunity to be overturned. At last she espied Mr. Law, and 
pulling the string called out to the coachman, ‘upset us now! 
for God’s sake, upset us now!’ The coachman drove against 
a post, the lady screamed, the coach was overturned, and Law, 
who had seen the accident, hastened to the spot to render as- 
sistance. The cunning dame was led into the Hotel de Sois- 
The above are elaborately finished scroll stays, well adapted|sons, where she soon recovered from her fright, and, after 


for light fancy work. apologizing to Mr. Law, cenfessed her stratagem. Law smiled,. 
4 and entered the lady in his books as the purchaser of a quan- 


os 


@) A NrEw KIND OF A Vise.—Mr. Morris, of Pittsburgh, Pa.,|tity of India stocks.” The curious reader, who may be desirous 
qi > is about to commence the manufacture of a new and improved|to learn more about Law and his scheme, may have his wishes 
a parallel, adjustable, wrought iron vise, for the use of carriage-| gratified by aperusal of Mackay’s Memoirs of Extraordinary 
& } ironers and others. We have had an opportunity of examining! Delusions, Vol. 1. FE. M.'s. 
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COACH-MAKERS’ MONTHLY DIRECTORY. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING IN THE DIRECTORY: 


Standing advertisements for 1 year will be charged at the rate of $12 per square for the space they occupy, (12 lines agate making a 
square) payable within three months from the time of first insertion. 
All advertisements for a shorter time than twelve months, are charged 50 cents per line for each insertion ; Payable in advance. 
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Urieville, Kent Co., Ma., 
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MANUFACTURER OF EVERY VARIETY OF 


BENT CARRIAGE TIMBER, AZ ay 5 
Me 36 
ON an 


ONSISTING OF RIBS, POLES, SHAFTS, &C. ALSO, 
Turned Spoke of all sizes, all of which are made of the 
best materials. « 
Trerms—Four months on approved paper, 5 per cent. off for 
Cash. J! = All orders from a distance promptly attended to. 
June-1857 


SP PROV T’S 


COMBINED CARRIAGE SPRINGS 


WARRANTED THE BEST SPRING NOW IN 
USE, AND TO GIVE ENTIRE SATIS- 
- FACTION, IF PUT UP ACCORD- 
ING TO DIRECTIONS. 


It possesses nine distinct advantages over the 


SS 


UVAMENTAL DEMGNER 


Eliptic. 
HEY POSSESS DOUBLE THE STRENGTH, 
consequently, the whole Springs, Perch and Bra- AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


a Aes Be ae for the Benet oes Sone lbs. a 
following list of prices, the first of which isa Sully BACK BOARDS OR BRAKES, PUMP HANDLES AND WINDOW CAPS, 


Spring, which is the only Spring ever brought before 
the public that is well adapted to a Sulky. — AND ALL KINDS OF 


SUL, SpUneesact crt det Mencia, tee $10 00 COACH CARVED AND TURNED ORN AMENTS, 


Open Buggy Spriugs 22.0 ceeds th ates 15 00 

Top MG Pieris SE, Aigo iCr Sie Bare a 16 00 No. 3, Mechanics? Block, New Haven, Conn. 

Slide Seat One icles crn meelates tae mete 17 00 

Four Passenger Rio -Gel Wii a. wc sere 5 19 00 ee styles of work done at this Establishment are modern, and the designs original. In sending orders, 
s/s dgrocmibes mn Pnane rt, Anermmtr rar et ok ae. 22 00 parties will please send a paper pattern of the place where the ornaments are to go. Patterns will be 


All orders must be addressed to T. E. SPROUT, necessary for Pump Handles, or Brakes, Crane Necks, inside of Moulding, Back Lights, Back Quarto 
Hughesville, Lycoming Co., Pa., and accompanied|Lights. ’ Parties visiting the City will find it to their advantage to call and examine our stock of Carvings, 


with the Cash, to receive prompt attention. which we keep constantly on hand. Parties will also have the advantage of examining our Book of Coach 
Feb. 1857. Ornaments, in which will be found every variety. Ornaments made to any design or to fit any place. Cir- 
THE culars with lists of prices forwarded if aired’ Terms—Cash. 
Feb., 1857. JAMES H. CAMPBELL & OCO., No. 3, Mechanics’ Block. 


CONTINENTAL W. M DANIEL. GEO. E. FORT.| R. FRENCH. T. SYMMES. 


0 Gelb ene Joie's leony ae Ae abet ae elect ese Oia tee FC we ein etain' Ere 


WHIP SOCK ETD sedanrenercnr, FRENCH & SYMMES’ 


OWES ITS POPULARITY TO THE FACT OF IME ORTERS: ANDAMANUWACTURERS (OF - 46 2 
ITS LOOKING BETTER, SADDLERY HARDWARE, Philadelp hia Axle Works, 
Broad St., above Willow, East Side. 


UN ES ee ee oe : AXLES OF ALL KINDS FOR 
TING ome es ae EhanG, | Coaches, Light Carriages, &c., &c., 


wo ge 
=< . 


THAN ANY OTHER SOCKET oY Saas SEE Sk ee Manufactured ofthe best Material and Workmanship. 
IN THE WORLD. No. 101 North treet, Orders solicited oon Deominay eiencet to. The Trade 
eS (Between Arch and Race, lower side, | June-1857 MT Giedit A PRE 
HES ELS Dy PHILADELPHIA. 
Coach and Saddlery Hardware Dealers Every- 
where, __[Feb. 1857. [HEP CONSTANTLY ON HAND A FULL AS. JAMES H. DUSENBURY, 
3 gecruent ? Coach es sen Heures Rat- DEALER IN EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
» Lt AY IDFR inetts, Damasks, Springs, Axles, Felloes, Spokes, 
_ IN, Hubs, Curtain Cloth of all kinds, Ourled Han ate: COACH & CARRIAGE 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SADDLERY & COACH HARDWARE, Sinings de. 00!" "9 ASS SER™ 7 AD NUT ADE 2 TD TWAT ES 
GOA ol LAGS, IAUXGIRESS EDITORI AL AGENCY, No. 161 WARK a St.) New York. 


MALLEABLE IRON CASTINGS, The Assisranr Eprror of this Magazine, qualified by long ARRIAGE & WAGON MANUFACTURERS WILL 
experience in New York on his own account, and a very ex- find at this house, all the materials they may require in 


Wrought fron & Wire, all Sizes, tensive acquaintance with Dealers, offers his professional ser-| their line of business, at the lowest prices and on accommo- 
Ya vices for the execution of any commission entrusted to him| dating terms, such as Axles, Springs, Bolts, Hubs, Spokes, 


SADDLE TREES §& HAMES. for the purchasing of Carriages or articles used in the manu-| Felloés, Shafts, Bows, &c. Also, all kinds of Patent Leath- 
Warehouse, No. 2, Buckeye Block facture thereof, at prime cost. Gentlemen ata distance have| ers, Cloths, Damasks, Silks, Carpets, Threads, Tacks, Curled 
2 BD only to enclose the Cash to our address, or give satisfactory| Hair, Moss, Varnishes, Japan, &c. These Goodsare selected 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, reference, in order to have their orders faithfully attended| with care, and with the express endin view of giving satisfac- 
0, and thereby save to themselves the time and expense of a/ tion to the Public. Silver and Brass Plating done. 


t 
LARGE STOCK OF ALL KINDS OF CARRIAGE trip to New York. Name Plates, &c., &c., furnished. Ad Ji= Orders throug ai i i 
; 5 ; - a : B : shed. Ad- gh the mail, when accompanied with the 
A Trimmings constantly onhand. Also, Nails, Steel, Eliptic|dress E. M. Srrarron, 106 Elizabeth Street; New York. Cash, or satisfactory references, will receive immediate at- 
Springs, &c. {Marebh-1857 Feb-1857 tention. : | Dec-1856 
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SADDLERRY, H. GALBRAITH, 


Harness and Coach Hardware, 


CARRIAGE TRIMMINGS, 
MALLEABLE IRON CASTINGS, 


79 BEEKMAN STREET, 


New York. 


Eivcry description of Malleable Iron made to or- 
der at short notice. 


COACH TRIMMINGS. 


Patent Dash Leather; Patent Enameled 
Leather; Patent and Enameled Leather, 
fancy colors; Black and Fancy Colored Hn- 
ameled Cloths; Union and all Wool Cloths, 
assorted colors; Cotton, Union, and Worsted OF 
Damasks, assorted colors; Worsted and Silk 


Coach Laces; Fringes, Rosettes, Tufts, Tas- CARRIAGE, ENGINE, and HOUSE WORK, 


sels, Curtain Silks, Buckram, Seaming Cord, : 
Japanned, Brass, Silver, and Ivory Head ee 


Lining Nails, Moss, &, ke COACH & SADDLERY TRIMMINGS, 


HARDWARE. x RE te = 
Elliptic Steel Springs; Common and Pat- GUUK'S IMPROVED GARRIAGE ANGBS, 


ent Axles; Stump Joints; Brass and Silver SND 


Hub Bands, Dash Frames; Cernig Hinges) SILVER FINISHING. SCREWS, 
Lamps; Top Props; Curtain Frames; Apron} COOK’S IMPROVED PLATED 4 AND 5 
Hooks and Rings; Turned Collars and BOW SLAT IRONS, PATENTED 
ans , JAN, 27TH, 1857. 
WOOD WORK. ! : : : 

Spokes, Hubs, Bows, Felloes, Shafts, Silver and Lead Moulding, Spring Curtain 
Poles, Whiffle Bars, Carved Spring Bars, Barrels, 
3 Heat eres at Taank iakers’ Var- unas Pan ee bed ond Sie RV AnPee 
nishes, Saddlers’ Harness, and Trunk-Ma-|Catriage Knobs, Spring Catches, Door Han- 
kers’ Goods. July-1857 | dles, Inside Handles, Caleche Trimmings, Card 
and Name Plates, Solid Head Silver and 
Japanned, Lining, Band and Saddle Nails, 
with Annealed Points, Top Props and 
Nuts, Joints, Rivets, Carriage Bands, from 
the cheapest to the very best quality, Silver 
Chased Rosettes and ornaments of the latest 
pattern, Rosette Top Props, Silver Head 
Dash Bolts, Shaft Tips, Pole Yokes and 
Hooks, Plated Dash Rods and Collars, Plated 
Foot Rails, Acorn Nuts and Rivets, Acorn 
Loop Bolts, &c., &c. 
Factory on Franklin, near Chapel Street. 

Warerooms, 81 State Street, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
| Orders respectfully solicited. 


—— =a i 


; a ——S ———— NOTICE. 
T THIS ESTABLISHMENT I ANUFACTURED ALL SIZES AND KINDS : ; ‘ 

of Cast Harpenp Axtzzs, from Skeleton Wagon Axles to the most massive kend, compre-|_ Having obtained Lerrers Parent for our 
hending the plain, solid Collar Taper, Philadelphia style, ordinary cast-iron boxes with 4 oiljimprovement in Calash or Slat Irons, we 
chambers, any kind of nut. Case Hard Swelled Taper, Solid Collar do., box 5 oil chambers, do., hereby give notice that any one manufactur- 
do., Baltimore Taper Axles—the box running into the collar against a patent washer, with 5 oil], ag, ; 
chambers in box. A. E. Smith’s Patent Baltemore “Mail Patent, ¥ with 5 oil chambers. The pe-|!28; dealing in, or using the same, except those 
culiarity of this patent is, the box rwns znto ee collar instead of a it, ee ihe old Wey: keep-jstamped G. & D. Cook, Patented Jan. 27th, 
ine out more effectually the dust, grit, &c., that isapt to get into axles after the washers wear ; . . . 
a Sater hub can be used, without cutting off the spokes, and a deeper and entire bearing can 1857, will be liable to PMCS EGHOTE ita 
be had against the collar at the same time. Also, Collinge old English patent and half-patent| Having made Hugh Galbraith, of this city, 
Axles, a style Meas pitts andes Ht Smiths ao patented eee oe nae ky eae our General Agent for the sale of said Slat 
ble iron, having from twelve to twenty oil chambers, running longitudinally im the box, holding . f 
more oil and having less friction, yet preserving their entire bearing, than any other known way, | trons, a good supply, on favorable terms, can 


‘All these axles are made from charcoal hammered and magnetic cron, and are all warranted.| always be had at his Store, No. 81 State 
The references of this concern are generally the most extensive carriage and coach-makers in this Sty Tew Haven. Conn. 
country and Europe. A. HE. Smith’s Patent Leather Washers are applied to all the axles he eee y 0 ee mT COOK 
manufactures when ordered, free of extra charge. Mr. Smith sells these washers independent of GEOB 2: Patenteees. 
his axles when ordered. Address . ALFRED EH. SMITH, DAVID COOK, 

July-1857] Bronxville, Westchester County, New York. July-1857. 
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chased the entire lands of Clifton, for the sum of $15,000, and 
in a very short time sold a portion of it for the enormous sum 
of £70,000. ‘ 

Very few visitors at the Falls realize what they expect from 
the sight, or, in fact, what any one would expect, after having 
read the numerous poetical effusions addressed by letter writers 
and others to this catract. They invariably go with exaggerated 
ideas of its overwhelming vastness expecting to see a dooms- 
day in miniature. An Irishman lately came to see the Falls, 
and turning to one of the bystanders remarked, that he “ did’nt 
see anything to hinder the water from tumbling over, and it 
was’nt so dreadful high, either.” The width of the sheet, to- 
gether with the distance to it from the point of view upon the 
opposite shore, conceals to a great extent its real height. But 
to pass under the falls, or to sail to them in the “ Maid of the 
Mist,” gives one a realizing sense of its terrible grandeur. The 
most amusing thing of all, is to stand upon the high bluff bank 
and look down at the ‘Maid of the Mist.” Hach passenger 
wraps him or herself in a yellow oil cloth wrapper, the top of 
which is provided with a sort of hood, to draw over the head. 
To see them thus attired, and cutting their antics on deck as 
they pass into the mist of the Falls, suggests the idea of a 
company of goblins sporting about in the steam of a boiling 
cauldr6n. Some suggested that they looked like monks ; others 
that they looked like ghosts flitting around the deck, but to me 
it was too comical to admit of so grave a comparison. 

One mile from Clifton is the town of Drummondsville, where 
the celebrated battle of Lundy’s Lane was fought. It is a hand- 
somely situated little town, but business was at a stand still, for 
nearly all the mechanics had gone to the other side to celebrate 
the “Fourth” with the Americans. 

The suspension bridge is a fine work, but it interests the 
architect more than the sight-seer, and no one would believe 
that it is as long as it really is, until he has passed over it on 
foot. I think that its vibration will yet loosen the cable bolts, 
and let it down, for the tension is too great for the grains of 
any metal or mineral to resist. But “we shall see what we 
shall see.” 


ROCHESTER. 


The inward strength of this city is its gigantic water power, 

, situated as it is, upon the rapids of the Genesee River, above 

and at the Falls. A powerful battery of mills and manufactories 

stud its banks, but there is no conceivable limit to the water 
power of this wide and beautiful stream. 

At the Genesee Falls, just back of the depot, is the place 
where Sam Patch made his last and fatal leap. The volume of 
water that passes over the Falls is diminished by the mills and 
factories on either side ; hence, it falls less in a sheet and more 
in the form of spray than formerly. After leaving the Falls, 
the next place of interest to the visitor is Mt. Hope Cemetery. 
But it is some two miles out and the ground itself is a mam- 
moth tract, and few would undertake to visit it on foot, so 
my only chance lay to procure a hackman’s services. A dozen 
or more were soon on hand to solicit the job, all of whom must 
have $2,00 to drive out, but soon fell to less than half that 
amount. Once there, we entered through a Gothic gate way, 
and was soon wandering in that romantic city of the dead, of 
which I had heard so many descriptions. But no description 
can give too high an idea of its natural beauty, situated as it 
is, upon a high eminence, crowned with wild flowers and shrub- 
bery, and variegated with high peaks and deep chasms, where 
nature still reigns in unbroken solitude. Among the things 
worthy of notice, is a pond that has neither outlet nor inlet— 
that is subject to no rise and fall, and yet the water always re- 
mains perfectly pure. Two ravines, perfectly dry at the bot- 
tom, and both cut by the hand of art into such shape that a 
spiral path with a tier of graves, leads from the top to the bot- 
tom. On the highest point is an observatory, which commands 
a fine view of the surrounding country, and looks out far upon 
the spreading waters of Lake Ontario. But the stone work of 
Mt. Hopeis, as a general thing, nothing extravagant; it has 
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one city and one private vault. The monuments are inferior to 
those in the “Woodland Cemetery,” Dayton, Ohio. 


THE HACKMAN’S CONFESSION. 


On my return, I fell into conversation with my only com- 
panion, the driver, who prided himself upon being posted in all 
the tricks of his trade. He freely confessed that dishonesty was 
the main capital of a hackney coachman, and proceeded to de- 
lineate some of the arts practiced “‘to make their ends meet in 
hard times,” in the following manner: ‘‘ When called to take a 
passenger to a certain place, we question them about its locality, 
as if ignorant of it ourselves. If we find them ignorant, we 
naturally conclude that they are strangers, and not posted on 
the legal rates of fare. We then just think where it is, and 
tell them that it is a long way, and charge them double fare ; 
this generally occurs at the depot. When any one asks us 
where such a place is, we deceive them as to its locality, get 
them puzzled, and make them think that it is a long distance, 
when it is but a square, perhaps not that. We then offer to 
take them to the place for a certain sum (that we think from 
appearances we can get ;) if they accept, we drive them around 
until they are so turned that they don’t know where they 
are going. Wethen take them to the place. When we take 
passengers to the cars, we find that many are nervous about 
getting off in time, so we run and check their baggage, then 
return for our,pay. If they hand us a bill, we dart off to get 
it changed, and don’t get back until the cars are gone. All 
this time we are busy in places where we know that they won’t 
favor us, and when we get back—just as the cars start—we 
hunt around, so asso make an honest show, if the cove has 
put a policeman on our track. In time of State fairs and other 
large gatherings, we take our pay with one foot on the wheel, 
so that if a man hands us a bill, we step on and crack our whip. 
If he chances to notice‘our number, he can complain, and we 
are ferreted out, but we pay our fines and make money at that. 
When the State Fair was in Rochester, I was fined to the 
amount of fifty-seven dollars inone week. I madeone hundred 
and fifty extra then. At night we carry some of the grandest 
people in Rochester to places that they would not like to have 
named—merchants, bankers and nabobs, men of high standing 
and with grown up families—sometimes with company, some- 
times alone; but we sweat them roundly, and sometimes take 
‘black-mail’ out of them afterwards, for we hold such men’s 
destiny in our hands, and they dare not refuse us small favors.” 

By this time we had arrived at the hotel, and I was glad to 
escape, for I had hearda sickening recital, and I could not 
doubt its truth. Mo Ge fT, 
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THE FRENCH RULE. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


We are prompted, from the urgent and oft repeated request 
of many of our subscribers, to republish the ‘“ French Rule” 
we published in the Magazine in 1855. Butin doing so we 
shall endeavor to make the rule more simple, if possible, and il- 
lustrate in such manner as to render it easily comprehended ; 
hence, a proposition to those of our brother jours who under- 
stand the rule. We purpose in the forthcoming. series upon 
this subject, to bring it out in a perfect manner, and in such a 
form as to make it a lasting work of reference, and one that 
shall be referred to by thousands of “sons in the fraternity” yet 
unborn. Now, brothers, we want your aidin this work. It is 
seldom any two of us work or think alike, and upon no subject 
is there a greater diversity of opinion among us than that of 
applying the French or Square Rule. If, therefore, we can 


be favored with a set of drawings and a brief explanation thereof 
from our brother workmen, who we know are competent to give 
it, we shall compile the whole into one grand series, giving 
each contributor due credit for what he sends, and thus be ena- 
bled to publish it in a practical and a perfect form. Brethren, 
will you assist us? Ifso, let us hear from you immediately. 


We purpose to lay before our readers in as brief, plain, and 
comprehensive a manner as possible, the French Rule, a knowl- 
edge of which but comparatively few at the present time pos- 
sess. Its objects are, first, to obtain by a systematic rule, the 
correct shapes, curves, bevels and measurements of each piece 
or section which constitutes the form of the body, and by the 
same system frame the various parts together correctly, without 
trying each part with the other, until a permanent erection of 
the whole is desired, and when such erection is being executed, 
it will be found that each separate piece employed in its con- 
struction will-fit perfectly in its adapted location, and the only 
means by which it can be made comprehensive through the me- 
dium of any publication, will be to give a series of different arti- 
cles and drawings by which to represent it. This being the 
case, we must necessarily continue it into several of the forth- 
coming numbers of the Magazine. We, therefore, hope our 
readers will exercise a little patience in its completion. 
~ By this rule the dimensions of the work are all obtaind from 
the lines drawn upon the draft-board in different directions 
across the side elevation, which latter is in all cases the first 
duty to be performed. Therefore, in making our treatise full 
and complete, we must first show the rule or the manner of ob- 
taining the side elevation of the body, and after which, we shall 
introduce the same draft-board at different times with the same 
elevation upon it, but the lines by which it was drawn erased, 
or familiarly speaking, sponged off, thus leaving only the lines 
which form the elevation. ‘Then we will proceed to draw the 
necessary lines over the elevation completed upon the board, 
and by which means the dimensions before spoken of are to be 
obtained. But in each illustration we will draw no greater 
number of lines than we shall be fully able to explain. Other- 
wise, if we should represent the draft-board with side eleva- 
tion and the multiplicity of lines which must necessarily be 
drawn over it, we would at once confuse the mind of the 
reader, and thus disable him to comprehend but very few, if 
any of the lines drawn. In order then to obviate this difficulty, 
we shall adopt the course just stated. We will illustrate the 
board a number of times, and on every occasion showing the 
manner of governing this rule in the different parts and sections 
of the body, and as we progress step by step he shall become 
familiar with the object of each line illustrated. 

But before closing our introductory remarks, we beg leave to 
say to our young and inexperienced friends and readers who 
may undertake to solve the problem of this rule, should all ap- 
pear dark and mysterious to you at first sight, do not become 
discouraged and give up the pursuit, but exercise a proper de- 
gree of patience and perseverance in its study ; for it zs a rule, 
which, if you have any desire of becoming ‘master of your 
trade” you must acquire sooner or later, and hence, the impor- 
tance of understanding it. When once the first principles upon 
which it is governed is comprehended, you will experience little 
or no trouble in seeing the mark posts in the distance which will 
lead you onward and upward to a perfect knowledge of the 
principles which constitute the French Rule. 

: [TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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THE MAN WHO FIRST SUGGESTED CARRYING THE Marts 
In Coacures.—The mails had always been carried on horseback 
previous to 1783. At this time John Palmer suggested to the 
English Government, that they would be more safely transmitted 
in coaches. For this idea the Government granted him a pen- 


sion of £3,000 year for life, and an additional gratuity of|half-a-dollar; at the outside, 624 cents. 
cost about $1,00, counting day. labor at what it costs. 


£50,000 besides, E. M.S. 
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THE PROPER METHOD 


For the Coach-Makers’ Magazine. 


OF APPLYING SALA- 


DEE’S CRANK TOP ADJUSTER. 


New York, July 20th, 1857. 

Mr. SarapEE—Dear Sir :—I find that many who apply 
your “Top Adjuster” utterly fail to comprehend its principles, 
and thus fail to secure the full benefits of the improvement. 

To start on, most of ironers are inthe habit of putting their 
“rest-back ” too low to be either comfortable to the person ri- 
ding, or to give sufficient length to the lever to make the top 
lift and fall easily without the spring; (a thing to be desired on 
cheap jobs.) 

Again, the lower the knuckle joint (A) the less purchase the 
top has upon the lever; so it is desirable to put the joint as low 
as the top will bear. Some may object to this, as it will pitch 
the end of the joint down a trifle. But it will be found by experi- 
ment, that when the length is taken at a horizontal measure, 
the prop will nearly rest on the lower length of the joint. 
it is put a trifle above the proper point, the prop will “ride the 
joint” before the top is quite down. But put the joint below 
the point indicated by the measure, and when the top is down 
the joint will stand apart a little, and this will increase in pro- 
portion as the lower iron is shortened. The iron will of course 
slope more, but to my taste it looks all the easier for it—at least, 
taste is the creature of education, and anything that’is sensible, 
looks right when we know why it isso. The shorter the lower 
iron, the less leverage there is to overcome ; ard again, the 
further it sets apart, the easier the top starts to lift. 
be almost impossible to lift a top with any amount of crank le- 
verage, so long as the prop rode the iron. 

By thus observing the true laws of mechanics, a top may be 
made to lift and fall sufficiently easy for all practical purposes, 
without the spring. This adapts it to all common uses, and 
makes it the cheapest top lifter that has ever been invented. 


ITS COST, COMPARED WITH OTHERS. 


The crank-lever is a simple extension of the lower end of the 
back joint; the place where it takes the “‘ prop-iron” is upset, 
flattened and punched, and the end is made with an eye to take 
the handle or horizontal rod. This horizontal rod is made of 
& round iron, left full size in the centre, and drawed lighter each 
way to the end, where a shoulder is upset, and atap drawed 
and cut to take the square hole in the end of the crank. If for 
a very cheap job, cut and use without drawing ; simply upset- 
ting the ends. A smart workman can add all the extra work 
of the crank lifter in one hour, and the stock costs but a trifle— 
Labor and all, it will 
If the 
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workman irons by the piece it is still less. Here then, you 
have a lever that is simple, effective, that never gets out of re- 
pair, and one that can be added to work per order after the 
rest of the job is all finished ; also, that can be applied to old 
work with equal facility. 

The side lever interferes with, and often tears the top lining; the 
end of the lever looks bad without trimming—it is an ugly cus- 
tomer to pad, and takes more or less stock to pad it. But 
aside from the trimming, it takes a smith much longer to apply 
it; itis apt to get out of repair—it interferes with the trim- 
ming on stick seats, and is apt to wear the back and wind the 
stuffing in tight backs. As the top shrinks, causing the joints 
to shut in tighter, the rod is apt to get sprung so as not to set 
the opposite joint, and no defect can be remedied without taking 
up the trimming. For adding to new and old work it is im- 
practicable. It is more complicate, and either in the long or 
short run, costs more and is less effective than the crank-lifter. 

The revolving rod and spiral spring of the Allen patent, 
though exceedingly complicate, very costly, and for any after 
application or repairs, equally as ‘‘non-come-atable ” as the one 
before mentioned ; is, nevertheless, as far as it goes, a passably 
good thing. But it it needs the crank lifter to make it com- 
plete, and in no essential thing clashes with it. Those who 
have the right of the Allen Spring, will find that it only needs 
the crank to serve as an adjuster, to make it perfect. They op- 
erate together to a charm, and the lifter supplies its only prac- 
tical deficiency. 


THE SPRING. 


The spiral attached to the bow is a simple, effective, and 
easily applied fixture for such as wish to pay for an article that 
makes convenience a luxury. As the patentee intends to make 
an arrangement to have these manufactured by an Hastern com- 
pany at a less rate than any one else can make them, it will not 
be really necessary for me to say anything relative to the method 
of constructing them ; but some may wish to manufacture their 
own springs, so I will proceed. 

The spring should be made of fine cast steel, worked in a 
charcoal fire. Take a 3 rod, upset the end, and make a square 
eye to take the bow iron inside of the bows; then draw down 
the body of the spring (at such a heat as to weld the “cold- 
shuts”) to the size of from 3 to + inch wire. 

They should be made round; not flat. A round spring is 
much the stiffest in proportion to its heft; it looks lighter and 
makes a better finish. Draw the spring lighter at the out end 
than at the shoulder, and turn it into a free spiral from the 
front of the iron around to the inside of the front dow. Flat 
the end, loop it under the bow cover, and if you use the patent 
bow slatt, let the screws that hold them, take through the 
spring also. Temper this spring by heating to a spring heat 
in a broad charcoal fire, or over a furnace, then cool in oil. If 
to be plated, let the plater heat to a black purple, dip, and then 
plunge in water. This will retain the temper, and the applica- 
tion of the plate will only remove it to a proper degree to ren- 
der it tough. The spring should be set in such a way that it 
will stand on a 4 opening strain, so that when the top lifts, and 
the joint shuts in, it’ will unwind just one-fourth as much as it 
will wind when the top falls. This assists in throwing the top 
off of its balance, and comes to the rescue just as it begins to 
weigh down in falling, besides, it keeps the spring from being 
unduly taxed in winding down, and 3 is sufficient strain when 
down, to make the top lift lightly and all of the way alike. 
This spring looks highly ornamental; it makes the top lift as 
if by magic, and prevents it from falling with full force, to the 
damage of the whole seat and top. Where the spring is at- 
tached to the front bow, the top should be furnished with a 
binding strap to take the prop buckle, for there are those who 
will persist in riding with all of the bows in a pile, to the dam- 
age of a top, and the discomfort of themselves. 


THE BENEFIT OF A TOP ADJUSTER. 


No one knows when he is safe in a carriage. A horse that 
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is proverbial for his gentleness, may, from some unfortunate 
occurrence, take fright and make fearful havoc with human life 
and property; but to preserve the unfortunate inmates of a 
vehicle is the first great thing to look to. Now, suppose that 
a kicking scrape occurs—without the lifter, and especially when 
the weather is such that the carriage is closed down on all sides, 
one has but to sit still and dodge the splinters, or burst through 
the back curtain, if he meets no worse fate; whereas, with this 
convenient article he can throw back the top and escape. If 
a horse becomes unmanageable, the top is often in the way, es- 
pecially when the seat is crowded. With a touch of the elbow 
you throw the top; you can then handle the lines much better, 
and if turned over can escape without being dragged, as you 
must have been, had the top been lifted. A good sized top is 
in the way in getting out and in. With a top lifter you lay 
back the top, get out, help a lady in and seat yourself, after 
which you lift the top and drive on. Without the lifter you 
would have to crawl over the wheel, let down the top, help in 
the lady, lift the top, and crawl in over the dash or wheel, or 
else lift it by the front bow, and crawl over the lady to set the 
opposite joint. I need pursue this subject no farther to show 
both the safety and convenience of top adjusters, as the reader’s 
every day experience will add to the list. 


HOW TO MAKE IT PAY. 


First secure the right, which will cost you but a trifle, then 
make known to the public that you possess the exclusive right 
of certain territory, and will add them to all new work without 
additional charge, and to all repairing jobs at a certain rate. 
You then get a thousand cheap circulars struck and strew them 
broadcast over the country—this will cost but afew dollars, and 
will advertise you as a carriage builder at the same time. Get 
up the matter of those circulars in such a form as to enlighten 
the people and awake them to a sense of itsimportance. Hand 
them to the editors of the local press, invite them to test the 
usefulness of the improvement and make use of it. They will 
of course puff the invention, and detail its advantages. This 
will call the attention of the public to their own interest, and re- 
sult in a heavy run of trade, that will profit you to the disad- 
vantage of rival shops. ‘ This will pay, sir.” 

THe Man asout Town. 


EXPLANATIONS OF THE DRAWINGS. 


LIGHT FOUR PASSENGER ROCKAWAY. 


This beautiful design was contributed to the Magazine by 
Mr..Wm. Harvey, of Wooster, Ohio. The facilities of short 
turning, lightness, strength, and simplicity of construction, are 
the points mostly claimed in this asnew. The body, as will 
be observed in the drawing, is solid side, and molded off as 
We also consider this a 
very appropriate design for a light sliding glass door, close 
quarters, and sliding glass back carriage, as it is extremely 
simple and yet fanciful. 


represented, with a door in each side. 


PLUMB’S IMPROVED PHATON. 


The design of this very elegant little carriage was contribu- 
ted to the Magazine by our worthy brother of this city, Mr. 
Plumb. The style being so simple in its outline, and so cor- 
rectly drawn, we have not thought it proper to give the de- 
scription furnished. The object in this design is to acquire 
lightness, and secure a high seat by dropping the front. 
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PIPER’S ADVENTURES. 


Continued from page 26. 
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PIPER CONTEMPLATING HIS PATENT, ARIAL, HIGH-PRESSURE, SPRING 
BUGGY. 
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PIPER HAVING INVENTED A SAFETY HARNESS, WHICH CAN, AT THE 
OPTION OF THE DRIVER, BE INSTANTANEOUSLY STRIPPED FROM 
A RUNAWAY HORSE, UNHESITATINGLY HITCHES UP A VERY WILD 
AND UNRULY ANINAL. 
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PIPER VERY UNEXPECTEDLY ENTERS INTO THE DRY GOODS BUSINESS. 
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PIPER IS ARRESTED FOR BREAKING INTO A STORE. 
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| ARTISTIC PAINTING. 


The origin of painting 
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a painter, he wasan admirable sculptor and architect, a skillful 
musician, an excellent poet, expert in anatomy and chemistry, 
and well versed in all branches of mathematics. Michael An- 
gelo, the great master of painting, commenced his career at the 
close of the fifteenth century; Raphael added new glory to the 


would seem to date al-|art he practiced. Titian, one of the founders of the Venetian 
most as far back as the|School, excelled in splendor and harmony of color. Towards 
birth of the human race,|the close of the seventeenth century, the three Carracci founded 
fo it is conjectured that|a famous school of art at Bologna. After about the middle of 
the first attempt at the|this century, the art of painting began to decline rapidly in 
expression of ideas was| Italy. The Germans, Dutch and English have cultivated paint- 
not by writing, but by the ing with great success, while France has produced but a few 
more or less accurate de-| eminent artists. 

lineation of corporeal] Of painting in this country we have a right to conceive warm 
objects. Authors differ/hopes from the works our artists have already produced. In 
as to the exact date of|the highest ranks of art Washington Allison has produced pic- 
pictorial representations, /tures not surpassed by those of any artist who has flourished 
however. Some assign|since the decline of painting in Italy. Benjamin West, also, 
: it to the time of the siege| carried the fame of American art abroad, while the productions 
of Troy, while Pliny tells us, with a tone of incredulity, that| o¢ Copley, Stuart and Inman deserve to hang beside those of 
the Egyptians boasted of having discovered the art six thousand Reynolds, Lawrence, and Vandyke. The artis now cultivated 
years before the Greeks. The Chinese undoubtedly practiced] yiip great furore by a host of aspirants, and the public taste 
painting at a very early period, but with this ingenious and fa-|¢op it seems to be thoroughly awakened. 


cile people it has never risen to the dignity of art. Occa- 
sional elaborate designs and imitations of nature we find among 
the works of their painters, but they are sadly deficient in effect, 
character, vigor, and most particularly in perspective. In 
Greece, painting flourished at an early day, and rapidly rose 
from the germ to the flower-and the fruit. ‘ Greek art had her 
‘infancy, but the Graces rocked the cradle and love taught her to 
speak. If ever legend deserves our belief, the amorous tale of 
the Corinthian maid who traced the shade of her departed 
lover by the secret lamp, appeals to our sympathy to grant it.” 
The first step in art was a simple shaded outline, similar to those 
known under the name of silhouettes. The next step was to out- 
line figures with a few simple descriptive lines within the outline. 
Afterwards came the monochrome, or painting in a simple 
color, and thus step by step did the art of painting work its way 
towards perfection. None of the paintings of the ancient 
Greek school, none of the works of A pollodorus, of Parrhasius, of 
Apelles, or Timanthes have descended to our day, but we can form 
some idea of their power from the impressions recorded in the 
works ofantiquity. They seem to have united grace, vigor and 
ideal beauty, truth and exquisite drawing, and we may reasonably 
suppose from the perfection of Greek conception, that the sister art 
must have kept pace with it. Painting flourished to a considerable 
extentt in Rome, but fell with the fortunes of her imperial destiny. 
It was revived by Cimabue, a Florentine artist of noble‘descent, 
in the middle of the thirteenth century. In 1410 a Flemish 
painter, John Van Hyck, invented the art of painting in oil, 
which was soon taught to the Italian painters, and from the time 
of its discovery we note rapid advances in the art of painting. 
Massaccio, a native of Tuscany, gave a great impulse to the 
art. Leonardo da Vinci raised it yet higher. 
was noted for his almost universal genius ; 


This great man 
for, besides being 


Renae SOAS Vee 
THE MAN WHO DISCOVERED PERPETUAL MOTION. 

In a late number of a Magazine published at Chicago, IIl., 
called the ‘‘ Chicago Magazine ’’—by the way, a periodical that 
compares favorably with any of the three dollar Magazines now 
published—we find a long and somewhat interesting article 
under the above heading. It is asserted that in one of the little 
villages on ’tother side of the Green Mountains, in Vermont, 
there lived, but a few years ago, a very singular and a very dis- 
He was no less a personage than the man 
His name was “ Sullivan 


tinguished character. 
who invented perpetual motion. 
Pollard.’’ 

He might well be passed under the cognomen of ‘a very 
For the man who 
has succeeded in mastering and overcoming all the fixed prin- 


singular and a very distinguished character.’’ 


ciples in mechanivs against a perpetual motion, must indeed have 
been what he is purported to be, a very wonderful man ; and we 
venture to say, that if the ‘“‘great American showman’ could 
have the choice of either the man or the machine for public ex- 
hibition, his good judgment of ‘curiosities’? would dictate the 
Surely it would be a sight worth seeing ; 


choice of the former. 
one we would go a great way to witness. 

But what has become of this perpetual sngtien ? Who ever 
saw it in operation? Nobody ; and what is more, nobody ever 
will. It is stated inthe document referred to, that this singular 
“Pollard ”’ locked himself up in a room while working on his 
machine, and when done set it a going. Now, we know toa 
certainty that it did go, for the people outside heard the noise ; 
and what is still stronger evidence, was the fact that after this 
wonderful genius disappeared, and the said mysterious room was 
broken open, the machine was found all broke to pieces and the 
fragments scattered in every direction over the floor. The con- 
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clusion to be drawn from this circumstance, was unmistakeably 
one sided, viz: that the machine so far exceeded the fond antici- 
pations of the inventor, that when set in motion it gained and 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


OUR ADVERTISEMENT, 


multiplied power to such a fearful extent, that it tore the thing) garapur’s scREW PLUG CUTTER<—PATENTED MAY 26ru, 1857. 


all into atoms—it went to ‘‘ eternal smash,’’ and the author of 
this mysterious contrivance ‘‘ wandered away upon the moun- 
tains.’ But finally he returned to his family, and was never 
heard to speak of his ‘perpetual motion’’ again. Such, says 
the writer, was the result ofthe full and fair test of the discovery 
of the perpetual motion, and this is the immortal history of him 
who discovered it. Hereafter let him who ventures upon that 
forbidden ground, provide well for some check to that unlimited 
power. It seems to be a philosophical inference, substantiated 
by reason and experiment, that if the principle works, and the 
machine goes at all, it must go to ‘‘ eternal smash.” 
Ho 
IN EARNEST. 

We do not love to speak in very harsh terms when we can 
possibly get along without.it, but the fact is, we have stood the 
blackguardism of a certain lot of blockheads who write us, until 
the last spark of patience has expired. How, or by what means 
can we get this class of men to understand the simple yet im- 
portant fact, that it is impossible for us to notice their letters if 


they will not give us their address? Some writers seem to think pre nee 


that the name of their State, in connection with the town they 
live in, entirely useless, in addressing a letter to this office. They 
flatter us by thus supposing that we are so extensively acquainted 
with the geography of this world, as to know the location of 
every little town and village it contains. We make no preten- 


sions to such a perfect degree of knowledge. Now, when we 


speak out in good earnest, we cannot withhold the expression of five splendid carriage engravings on a small scale, 


one of our more pleasant correspondents, who, in speaking upon 
this subject, says: ‘‘The man who makes any pretensions to 


write a letter at all, should be ashamed to send it out, omitting |P 


his full address.’’ We have now on file not less than jive hun- 
dred letters without address ; a shame for every man who wrote 
them. But we must endure their sarcasm because we do not 
notice them. How can we? -We are in earnest concerning 
this matter, and hope our readers will profit by it. 
EE TS EEE MA rc 
THE MAGAZINE. 

We cannot refrain, now and then, from calling the particular 
attention of our readers to the improved character of this Maga. 
zine. After unwearied exertions and immense outlays, we have 
perfected each department, and more particularly that important 
division—the engravings. The observant reader will, ere this, 
have noticed with pleasure the improvement in the cuts, and by 


comparing the present issue with those of our first volume, the 
steady growth of their excellence will be very evident to the most 
inexperienced eye. The time and money we now lavish upon 
the ‘* Coach-Makers’ Magazine ’’ isimmense, and probably there 
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I have now completed my arrangements for the manufacture 
of these bitts, and will furnish them in sets of three, (2, $ and 
3 in.,) at $3 per set. Since the date of my patent I have sold 
over two thousand sets, and in every instance the parties order- 
ing them have expressed themselves highly pleased with the im- 
By sending 30 cents in postage stamps ($3,30) 
when ordering these bitts, they will be sent in neatpackages 
by mail, post paid. 

(Qs> No body-maker should be without them. 

Address OC. W. Satapez, Columbus, Ohio. 


Cuarts, Cuarts, Cuarrs!—We have just completed fifty- 
(4 inch to the | 
foot) taken from the best and most practical designs illus- 
trated in the Magazine for the last three years, expressly for 
rinting charts for carriage-makers. Samples sent to any per- 
son wishing to order charts printed. 

PRICE LIST. 


Largest size, (55 engravings, ) for 1000, - ” $100 00 
=: o «« 100, - - 15 00 
Next size, (25 engravings) ‘* 1000, - - 70 00 
ee at $654 005. > - = 10 00 


The card in the centre of the chart will be printed in any 
style ordered. 


EE 

(<r The following complimentary letter, addressed to Messrs. 

Lane & Bodley, of Cincinnati, Ohio, shows the manner in 

which their celebrated power Mortiser is received by those who 
are using it : 

EizABETHPoRT, N. J., June 9, 1857. 

Mussrs. Lanz & Boptsy—Gents :—Your Mortising Machine 

now works entirely to our satisfaction, and we feel convinced 

that it is decidedly the best machine in use. It not only works 

faster than any other machine we have ever seen, but it does its 


is not one in every hundred of our readers who realize, on look-|work better. We can easily mortise fifty (50) sets of common 
ing over its pages, how much labor and expense has been em-|buggy hubs in a day of ten hours. 


ployed upon the number now beforethem. But notwithstanding 


If you should wish to refer any one wishing to purchase to use, 


all the care and cost that is involved upon us, it is nevertheless|we will with pleasure show them the machine, and give what in- 


of constant subscribers. 


a delight to us, since it is so fully appreciated by our great army |formation we can. 


Respectfully yours, 
WHITTEMORE & JONES. 
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IMPROVED HALF ELLIPTIC SIDE SPRING BUGGY. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


It occurrs to us, that in the majority of our light, one-seat 
vehicles, there is a great amount of superfiuous weight applied, 
and considerable time and labcr uselessly thrown away by the 
application of perches, stays, body-loops, spring-bars, &c. Since 

~ lightness, strength, and simplicity of construction have become 
the most prominent and desirable points in the construction of 
light buggies, we have devised the plan illustrated above, by 
which these objects may be practically obtained. We have just 
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completed a buggy, from which these drawings were me, and 
the perfect manner in which it operates, must commend it to the 
favorable notice of every one desirous of obtaining a light 
business or pleasure vehicle. i 

First, because it is sixty pounds lighter. Second, because it 
is stronger, owing to the peculiar relief the springs impart to 
the whole vehicle when in motion, or running over rough roads 
and high obstacles in the way. Third, the ease of motion can- 
not be surpassed by any other spring in the world. Fourth, be- 
cause it costs the manufacturer at least from $20 to $30 less 
than the ordinary way of constructing buggies of the same de- 
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nomination. Fifth, because they can be made in much less HAUCK’S PATENT CARRIAGE BRAKE. 


time, as the making of the perch, stays, spring-bars, bed, wood 


to hind axle, body-loops, are all omitted, nor is the time and/patent for this improvement, will convey a correct idea of its 


trouble usually required in hanging up the body where loops 
are employed, necessary. 

These springs will be manufactured by Wm. Wright & Co., 
of Newark, N. J., and will be sold at from $5 to $8 per set for 
light buggies. 


The following description, which we copy from the letters 


mode of construction and operation. In hilly regions of the 
country, brakes to carriages even of a light order, are necessary 
appendages for safety and comfort, but the reason why they are 


not generally adopted is owing to the injurious effects upon the 


carriage, as described by a correspondent in this number. No 


The only objection that can be offered by some to a buggy|brake prior to this, has ever been invented that did not strain 


thus constructed, is, that the vibration of the springs gives a 
slight rotary motion to the axle. But even this ceases to be an 
objection, since by investigating the matter we find that this ro- 
tary motion does not vary the set and track of the wheels as 
much as we perceive in the ordinary buggy of equal weight, and 


supporting the same burden. 
eS 


THE PORTABLE FOLDING TOP. 

The novelty of this top consists in obviating the use of top 
props and joints, being made shifting or movable, and also the 
convenience of folding it up when detached from the seat in 
such a compact manner as to require no more room to store it 
away than a large over coat; and lastly, its great simplicity and 
cheapness. These are advantages which cannot, in our esti- 
mation, prevent this improvement from coming into general use 
on the cheap class of work, and on thousands of second-hand 
buggies now running without tops. There are very few men 
who own a rather common, second-hand buggy, that are willing 
to pay the price required to put on a top in the old way, even 
of the cheapest construction. But if they could have, by sim- 
ply stopping in front of a carriage shop a half an hour, and at 
the cost of from $12 to $18, a first rate top, possessing all the 
advantages above stated, applied, we think there is no man so 
poor, owning a buggy, that would deprive himself of the use 
and. comforts of a top. 

Again, there are a great many customers who object to paying 
the difference (in common work) between a buggy with and 
without the top. This is very natural, since a good, plain 
buggy without top, trimmed with enameled cloth, can be bought 
for $100—sometimes for less, and the very same buggy, with 
enameled cloth top, finished in the usual manner, will cost not 
less than from $135 to $150. 

We think that every carriage-maker who is engaged in man- 
ufacturing the cheaper class of work, and of doing considerable 
repairing, should, for the accommodation of his customers, 
keep these tops on hand for sale, as there will certainly be a 
great demand for them after they have been fairly introduced. 

The proprietors of this top, (Messrs. Jennings & Jones,) have 
a very large factory in Waterbury, Conn., and a mammoth re- 
pository on Broadway, New York, both of which are devoted 
exclusively to the manufacture and sale of these tops. By re- 
ferring to the drawing department of this number, a full and 
complete illustration of the ‘‘ Portable Top ”’ in its various po- 
sititions, will be found, which at a glance will convey a correct 
For further 
information, address Jennings & Jones, 398 Broadway, New 
York City. 


idea of its construction and mode of operating. 


‘well adapted for light carriages, as it is neat, and can be ap- 


the springs, and sometimes ruin them, and which has been the 
great. objection where they were attached to the body. This 
brake is neither attached to the body or the perch, and therefore 
cannot do any injury to either. We have just seen a working 
model of this improvement, and from its operations we have no 
hesitancy in saying, it is the best invention for a brake to car- 
riages or wagons that has ever been discovered, and can heartily 
recommend it to all such as need a thing of this kind. 


‘“‘ My improvement relates particularly to locks which are ar- 
ranged directly upon the hind axle of light wagons and car- 
riages. The object of the same is to cause the locking block to 
bear perfectly square upon the inner collar of the hub, instead 
of incliningly as commonly. The nature of the improvement 
consists in providing the locking block with an extension arm, 
and pivoting it by said arm to a bracket of the axle, at a point 
some distance from the point of contact with the hub, and ar- 
ranging it relatively to a lever for applying it to the hub and to 
a spring for throwing it off the same as presently described. 

By this arrangement the lever which applies the locking block 
to the hub when brought into contact with the block, is not ca- 
pable of causing the block to cant or incline, but always causes 
it to bear squarely upon the hub, owing to the block being held. 
firmly down by the pivoted extension. To enable others skilled 
in the art, to make and use my invention, I will proceed to des- 
cribe its construction and operation. A, represents the axle ; B, 
the tongue, and C C the wheels of a wagon. D HE is the locking 
block made of semi-ring form at D, so as to correspond to the 
circle of the collar, a, of the hub of the wheel, and allow the 
hub to slide smoothly within it. The arm, E, of this block, is 
made flat, and extends along the front of the axle about one foot 
and a half, and is then pivoted to a bracket, 0, of the axle, as 
shown atc. F, isthe lever for applying the locking block ; it 
is arranged to bar with its outer end on the part D, of the 
locking block, and is pivoted as at d, to a bracket, e, of the axle. 
To the inner end of this lever a cord leading up to the driver 
may be attached, so that by pulling it the lever will be caused 
to assume the position shown in red, and thereby made to ope- 
rate upon the locking block and force it squarely in contact with 
the inner collar of the hub. The locking block being kept square 
and prevented from inclining by being pivoted at c. 

C, is a flat spring for throwing the locking block, etc., out of 
locking position as soon as the lever, F, is let free. This lock is 


plied directly to the axle. It is also quite simple and cheap, and : 
yet very effective in its operation. Ido not claim the arranging a 
of a block on the axle of ‘a wagon; neither do I claim locking 1 
the wheel by means of a pin attached to a lever arranged in the 
axle. Nor do I claim locking the wheel by means of a sliding 
clutch, both of said methods being old and objectionable on ac- 
count of causing the wheel to be stopped suddenly without 
allowing it a chance to slide, and thus causing damage to the 
lock by the breaking off of the stop pin or teeth of the clutch, 
but what I do claim as my invention, and desire to secure by 
letters patent is, providing the semi-circular locking block, D, 
with an extension arm, E, and pivoting it to a bracket of the 
axle some distance from the point of contact with the hub, and 
arranging it relatively to the lever, F, and spring, C, substan- 
tially as and for the purpose herein set forth.” ‘ 


For further information, address the inventor at Mechanics- 


burg, Pa. 
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Tue Mosr Exrenstve Case Harp Axe WORKS IN THE 
Wortp.—The above is the heading of the advertisement of 
the celebrated Axle Works of Alfred EH. Smith, of Bronxville, 
New York, in this number of the Magazine, and we are happy 
to inform our readers that its import is no exaggeration. We 
are intimately acquainted with the proprietor of this mammoth 
concern, have frequently visited his works, and from what we 
have there seen, together with what we know practically in 
reference to the superiority of ‘““Smith’s Case Hard Axles ” over 
those of any other make we have ever seen or used, we have no 
hesitancy in rendering unto Mr. Smith the honor that is due him 
by asserting that his works are not only the most extensive, but 
the axles they produce are likewise the best made in the world. 
If coach-makers would do justice to themselves and patrons, 
they will adopt the use of ‘‘Smith’s Case Hard Axles.” 

tt ae 

Tue New Hvs in Cuicaco.——Quite a number of our subscri- 


bers have written us concerning a new hub, invented and pat-|: 


ented by Mr. S. W. Beach, of Chicago, Ill. In reply to our 
friends, we would say, that we have never seen it, any further 
than that such a hub is in existence, and was patented some time 
since. We should be pleased to have some of our Chicago sub- 


scribers ‘‘ post us up.”’ 
+H iD 0S 


Tue Exrenstve Harness Estasiisument or Messrs. <At- 
water & Bassert, New Haven, Conn.—It is with no ordinary 
degree of pleasure that we point to the advertisement of this 
Messrs. Atwater & Basset are doubtless 
the most extensive harness manufacturers east of the mountains, 


mammoth concern. 


and what is more, we have never seen harness to surpass theirs 
in point of elegance of style, or neatness in the execution of the 
work. Carriage-makers and others will do well by patronizing 
this house, as they can certainly purchase better harness at low 
prices, than at any other place we have any acquaintance with. 


a 2 es 

A Goop Inpza.— Mr. John H. Williams, of Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio, has invented a new method for setting tire. 
speedy and correct device for this important work is much 
needed, andif Mr. Williams has discovered a plan so simple and 
effective for the performance of this duty as is claimed for it, we 


Some more 


consider it a good idea, and one that will be highly approved 
of by carriage-makers generally. We have never seen this 
“« Tire Setting Machine,” but expect soon to do so, and give 
an illustration in the Magazine. 
Se Us San ey Pe el a a Oe 

(Qe" We understand that our old friend, J. C. Ham, is 
doing a land office business in the diposition of the new patent 
tire, which he advertises in the Magazine. From what we have 
seen of this tire, we are well pleased with it, and would not have 
a light carriage made to order without it. Our sad experience 
with the ordinary steel tires——with half-a-dozen holes through 
each—satisfies us that ‘‘Ashe’s Patent Tire’? will, in a great 
measure, obviate the difficulty we have encountered in breaking 
them, for it is certainly stronger than the common tire, secured 
to the wheel with bolts, and less liable to accident. 


fas The “ Ohio Mechanics’ Institute ”’ will hold its fifteenth 
annual exhibition in Cincinnati, to open the 10th day of September. 
The members of the Institute cordially invite the Manufacturers, 
Mechanics, Artists, Inventors and others, from all portions of 
the Union, to contribute specimens of their ingenuity, skill and 
taste to this exhibition. Let all who can, attend. 
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LIGHT STICK SEAT——PLAIN. 


This seat may be trimmed with the lightest quality of bow 
leather ; if so, vary from the design and substitute a plain roll. 
The Fall is formed by first cutting a plain piece of patent leather 
of proper dimensions, then stitching pieces to it with a fair 


stitch, leaving the foundation whole. These pieces are cut quar- 
tering, as from a circle, divided into seven or eight equal parts, 
with the point clipped and slightly rounded ; these are made of 
bow leather stiffened inthe centre with light enamel, neatly 
skived at the edge. A sprig is then stitched in the centre, the 
bottom bound (do. fall) and the edge creased; they are then 
tacked to the body of the fall with sufficient fullness at the bot- 
tom to form a flowmg point, and stitched to it. The scollop 
above the fall is cut in Gothic form, with an arch above each 
point,.and a point in each space; this is ‘‘ fair stitched’’ at the 
bottom edge, and bound at the top with a false lining to turn 
out and blind nail on the seat in such a manner as to require no 
tuft-nals. ; 

The cushion fronts are cut with a long scollop from corner to 
corner ; this lightens their appearance in front, and if properly 
tufted down, makes a good style of finish. The corners are 
filled with alight sprig same as on the fall; turned of course, 
with the point towards the centre. 

The side pads or plates are simply covered from the rest-back 
to the handle, with a strip of railing leather, “fair stitched’’ at 
the out edge, trimmed close and finished smoothly. 

The rest-back is formed by tacking on muslin and making a 
smooth roll, then covering from the under side nearly to the 
top with the leather. A very light piece of bow leather is then 
folded under at one edge and tacked on lengthways in such a 
manner that the double edge will hang in a line with the bottom 
of the back in the centre. A silver or black nail is then tacked 
into the centre at the bottom, and the ends drawn lightly and 
tacked ; you then take hold of the bottom, half way from the end 
to the middle of the back, and turn the bottom edge directly 
back, pulling it clear up to the top of the rest-back, and secure 
it in the same manner as the centre. 


Fancy.—Use silver bronzed leather for Gothic scollop, cushion 
tops, and the under piece of the rest-back. Form the seat roll 
by cutting a fine simple scollop to carry down the edge a trifle ; 
you then baste bronzed leather (for roll) to it, laying a plait of 
4 inch fullness in the centre of each scollop. Bind the bottom 
with black and ‘‘blind stitch’? the opposite edge into a black 
welt, then blind nail and stuff same as if smooth, placing the 
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plaits so as' to lay weather-board fashion across the roll. All/buggies. No one, of course, thinks of using boot nails ; the 
other points are made same as described, under the heading of|turned finish is preferred. : 

“plain.” : The fronts of leather cushions are generally scolloped lightly 

oe on the top in light as well as heavy work. . 

EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. ; Cane work is sometimes painted a jet black, but for bodies, 

New Yors, July 21st, 1857. the imitation of willow plait (cut first by hand—now by machinery ) 

is being cut to take the place of it. On the pannels of straight 

=n deep side work, it makes a good finish; it looks like fine, well 

‘« See Naples and die !’’ cries the Italian ; but the Italian is|plaited willow, the one lapping a little past the end of the other 
not alone in his enthusiastic tendercy to metropolitan pride. Thejas it recedes from sight. It is painted a fine black, and the 
Sockney vies with the Frenchman in this respect, and Young)carved surface reflects the light in a thousand different directions 
America, Republican as she is, promises to enter the list. giving the whole a very rich appearance. ee: 

New York, to the American, is the centre of the world ; the 
nucleus of all fashion and art—the embodiment of all taste, 
genius, and learning. But it is not our purpose at present to}. PAINTING Sak ) EPARTMENT. 
discuss the merits of these preferences, but to speak of New York JAMES SCOTT, EDITOR. BaekToue. 9: : 
fashions so far as coach and light trimming is concerned. 

New York, like all other places, has as many different grades 
of work, and just the same multiplicity of styles that all other 
cities and towns have. It has about the same proportion of 
good and indifferent work, and the styles of back, door, rest- 
back, cushion and fall, do not vary in any particular from the 
usual methods of constructing work in the smallest cities and 
towns. ‘The styles generally used are the oldest and the plainest. 

During our visit to the city, we passed through all of the 
larger establishments (with the permission of their gentlemanly 
proprietors) that throng Broadway, also some on the back 
streets ; saw vehicles ranging from $150 to $1500, many of 
them trimmed with velvets, satins and silks, that rival the gor- 
geous fabrics of the East. Yet, among all of the varieties of 
style and quality, we saw but one thing that was new, or com- 
paratively new, in any of the shops, and that was a braided 
roll, similar to the three strand spiral or wound roll. This was 
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upon a fine coach in the establishment of Wood & Tomlinson, ve Pa 
and trimmed by a young man from Bridgeport. There are i) =a pp 
many ingenious devices that can be framed from this plan of f ‘ 
working strand plaits, which we shall illustrate from time to i 
time in the Magazine. With this exception, there was nothing i S 
in the trimming line that was even rare, to say nothing of new. ill fk 


The yoke back with heron-bone border, manufactured so exten- po ts 4 
sively by Cunningham, of Rochester, is used here some. This The directions for coloring in the July number will apply to 
is not new, but very pretty. But, as a general thing, the com- this also, with the exception of the inside spaces, which may 
mon ‘‘ diamond back,’’ with an occasional border of heron-bone,|be colored red and purple, or blue. 

forms the back work for all coach or heavy styles. ORNAMENT NO. 2. 


As we remarked, it is impossible to lay down any prevailing sia 
C s @ 
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style, as there is none. Some of the first shops stitch im plain 
black, and but little scrolling; such build but little light work. 
Others equally good, stitch entirely in white and scroll all but their 
dash work highly, and those sustain a first class reputation in 
heavy work, the same as the others. Some ofthe light carriage 
builders put scrolled corners in their dashes ; others scroll the 
boots and soft leather work, while the dash is stitched perfectly 
| plain. Some of the stitching figures are well drawn, others are 
not ; they vary in the different shops—often in the same shop, 
according to the taste of the workman. 

Bow leather seats—roll plain ; rest-back heron-bone, and fall 
of patent leather with pointed folds, stitched, blind-seamed or} ' 
clinched on, are about as commonly used on first class stick seat 
work as any other style. (is 

Light tops are generally put up with the narrow quarter. The tr 
stitching machine is now the ‘scape goat’’ that bears the bur- 
then of extravagant labor. The leather work of tops not only 
bear its imprint, but fine satin lings are spread on muslin with 
a very thin leaf of batting between, and then stitched into plain, 
fine diamonds, or quilted into figured work. 

The various stitching machine manufacturers are on the qui 
vive to so improve their machines as to produce an article that 
will stitch dashes without removing the cover from the iron. 
We suggest that the bearing wheel be made so as to raise up, if 
necessary, a half inch—to be regulated with a lever. This will 
adapt them to all kinds of work. 

Silver moulding is being used quite extensively on light boot! 
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well. We have never painted it, but would advise those using 
it to color in imitation of bronze. Mix with equal parts white 
chrome yellow and raw umber. Shade with burnt umber. 
Lights, white and yellow. 


Fuat Camet Harr Brusaes.—Many painters, particularly 
in the rural districts, are still in the habit of using the common 
bristle brushes for coloring bodies. To all such we would sug- 
gest a trial of the camel hair, and will bet a big apple that they 
will discard the bristles forthwith and forever. They can be 
procured all sizes, from 3 inches down to 4 inch. In using 
them it is necessary to thin the color more than ordinary. For 
painting lake, marine blue, drop black, &c., they are invaluable. 


Worth Knowine.—It is next to impossible to hang up a 
job, put on the irons, curtains, bands, &c., without leaving 
finger marks, which sadly mar the beauty of the varnish. To 
remove these marks a piece of silk is commonly employed, but 
not always with success; indeed, ifthe varnish happens to bea 
little tucky, as is often the case, silk will not remove them at 
all. About two years ago, we painted a large coach, which, 
when finished, was very elaborately ornamented with finger- 
marks, to say nothing of an occasional bold outline drawing of 
the whole hand, which stood out in bold relief on the glassy 
surface. While fretting and jawing, and using our silk wiper 
industriously, we happened to recollect having seen pasted on 
the first can of English varnish we ever beheld, printed direc- 
tions for using it. Among other things it stated that mud- 
stains might be removed by repeated washings in cold water. 
Acting on this hint, we tried water on the finger-marks. After 
Sponging lightly and drying with a chamois skin, they disap- 
peared as if by magic. Try this method. It will not impair 
the gloss if done carefully. 


To Crean TurNeD Sticks on SEats.—In sanding off a 
stick-seat body preparatory to putting on the color, it is found 
to be a very tedious job to smooth the stick with sand paper. 
A quicker and more effectual way is to use a long, narrow strip 
of coarse, cotton cloth ; wrap around the stick, and draw first 
one end and then the other rapidly. The friction softens the 
paint and you can reduce it to any degree of smoothness you 
want. 


ORNAMENTING —Irs IncrEAsING Importance. — To the 
lover of art, one of the most pleasing features of the times is 
the rapid and universal growth of the love of ornamental dec- 
oration among the people of our land. It is visible every- 
where; in the architectural beauty of our buildings; in our 
tastefully laid out parks and gardens; in our elaborately illus- 
trated serial literature ; and in an endless array of articles man- 
ufactured in our workshops; articles in whlch artistic beauty 
and utility are skilfully and harmoniously blended. | Thisis not 
merely the indulgence of a capricious fancy. No! It has be- 
come a pleasure and a pursuit, coincident with more general ed- 
ucation and enlarged opportunities of observation. 

No mechanical pursuit offers a wider field for the cultivation 
and display of artistic genius than that of the carriage-maker, 
and we are proud to say, among no class of mechanics isa prac- 
tical knowledge of art more generally diffused. The cunning 
chisel of the “ wood-worker” produces carvings which impart a 
rich and elegant finish to a vehicle, that would otherwise look 
plain. The smith with consummate skill forges from the rough 
iron graceful scrolls, fancy stays, and neat collars, proving that 
he too has an eye for the beautiful. The trimmer, while he 
keeps an eye to the comfort of the occupant of the carriage, 
loses no opportunity of adding to the beauty of his work. 
The painter—but how shall we, as one of the craft, eulogize 
him, without laying ourselves open to the charge of egotism? 
However, a8 our conscience acquits us of any intention to 
glorify our own profession beyond its merits, the charge, if 
made, will fall harmless. The carriage-painter is at once a 
chemist, an artist, and a mechanic. He scientifically mixes his 
colors until a rich combination is produced, with which he paints 
the work. With rare artistic skill he relieves the surface with 


lines delicate as if traced by the hand of a fairy, and decorates 
the pannels with unique and tasteful ornaments and designs. 
By an operation purely mechanical, he gives to the surface a 
finish as smooth as polished marble, protecting the wood and 
iron, rendering joints and nail holes invisible, and dressing in 
a garb of beauty an otherwise rough and uncouth looking 
abric. 

We are well aware that old fogy painters, superannuated 
“bosses” of the old school, and other benighted individuals 
as devoid of taste as of reason, are eternally croaking about 
the folly and extravagance of ornamenting work to the extent 
now practiced, and in their far-seeing wisdom predict that it 
will ere long give place to the old style of plain black, without 
even astripeto relieve its inky dullness. Now we, as an humble 
representative of the young America school of painters, not 
only repudiate such an idea as absurd, but confidently believe 
that the practice of ornamenting carriages is yet in its infancy ; 
nor do we speak with reference to any particular section of 
country; east and west, north and south, are alike evincing a 
crowing partiality for ornamental embellishments in the manu- 
facture of vehicles. In view of these facts, our fraternal advice 
to every carriage painter who has not already acquired a prac- 
tical knowledge of ornamenting, is tolearn, try! Don’t let one 
or two partial failures discourage you. Perseverance will ac- 
complish much. As proficiency in the art of drawing is abso- 
lutely necessary in order to attain any degree of excellence in 
your profession, we would earnestly urge you to commence a se- 
ries of drawing lessons forthwith, under your own tuition if 
you cannot procure a competent teacher. Energy, and a de- 
terminatiou to succeed, will obviate the necessity of having 
one select model suitable for your business, and devote as much 
of your spare time as possible to practice. As a painter, you 
have some knowledge of coloring; this will serve as a basis on 
which to pile up item after item of knowledge as you acquire 
it, until the superstructure is complete, and you loom up a 
bright star in the galaxy of ornamental painters. 


CHEMISTRY OF COLORS, &C. 


Umber is an impure oxyd of iron and manganese. It is 
brought from Umbria, in Italy, from which fact it derives its 
name. ‘This color was formerly much used by carriage-painters 
in compounding olive green; but since the extensive iutroduc- 
tion of Quaker green it is seldom used except in ornamenting. 

Goutp Si1zze.—The English method of preparing the color in 
size, which serves as the ground on which gold is laid, is to 


grind together some red oxyd of lead with the thickest drying 


oil that can be procured—the older the better. To make it 
work free, it is mixed before being used, with a little oil of 
turpentine. 

A recent writer, in speaking of the diseases to which painters 
are more or less subject, remarks: ‘I strongly recommend to 
every painter or varnisher while engaged in any part of his 
business which requires him to use any poisonous substance, 
whether lead or any other, the use of tobacco—I mean chewing 
it. Itis the most powerful check to a substance acting to pro- 
duce spasms by suspending the muscular action in the stomach. 
In short, tobacco possesses in this respect, the advantages, 
without the danger, of opium, and has been found ofthe greatest 
service to persons using paints which contain poison. At 
the same time, persons who use it forthe purpose I have stated, 
should be careful not to indulge in the practice too freely, for 
the excessive chewing of tobacco will not- only occasion a feel- 
ing of stupid langor, which unfits a man for exertion, but may, 
in time, bring ona disease almost as much to be dreaded as 
the evils which it is intended to guard against.” 
<0 E> : 

({@5~- It was our intention to illustrate a number of sleighs in 
the present number of the Magazine, but owing to the late re- 


They shall 


ceipt of the drawings it was impossible to do so. 


appear in the next. 
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IRONING DEPARTMENT. 


This design is the same as the first, but less complicated. It 
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Above we present our readers with a very neat and origi- 
nal design for stays. 
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A very elaborately finished stay, contributed by our fellow 
craftsman, of this city, Mr. N. D. Chapman. This design is 
very appropriate for light fancy rockaways and pheetons. 


I 


simple, and yet very strong and fanciful. 


Opera Board.—The above engraving represents a new and 
very elegant design for the construction of opera boards. The 
novelty of this consists in the make of the joint the board swings 
on, and the thumb screw in the top of the frame, which has the 
thread cutin the iron now holding it, in place of being in the 
top of the board as is usually done. 

The side bars, E, E, are shaped as shown, with a hook 
turned on the lower end, for the purpose of supporting the 
bars, C, C, when in the position they now assume. Rods, B, 
B, are connected to the perpendicular bars, E, E, and reach 
under the body where they are secured to the bottom. The ob- 
ject of these rods is, to give the upright frame more permanence. 

Fig. 2 is an edge view of the perpendicular bars, EH, E, 
showing how the hook is turned, and fig. 3 is a view of the 
bars, C, C. 

This is a very simple arrangement for an opera board, and we 
believe the strongest that can be made. We have made a number 
of them,and in every instance they have proved satisfactory. 

a. 

Toe New York GENERAL Omnisus Company.—lt is ru- 
mored that we are to have in New York City a new line of 
omnibuses established, and directed also by a company of 
Frenchmen, on the Parisian plan. It is stated that the first and 
model omnibus of the company is already finished at one of the 
manufactories in Paris, with an improvement which does not 
exist in the Paris omnibuses. 

“A new mode of ascent and descent from the seats on the 
top has been applied, which renders accidents in this otherwise 
delicate operation impossible. They will also carry a cadran, 
or clock-counting system, the same as the Paris omnibuses, and 
of course will have ‘ conductors.’”’ 

Proposals for subscriptions are advertised in the French pa- 
pers for five millions of francs, and the following inducements 
to do so are held out to the proposed stock-takers. They say 
that “the population of New York and environs is one million 
and two hundred thousand, that the profits of the New York 
omnibus companies for the last three years averaged thirteen 
per cent., that the benefits of the new company must necessa- 
rily, through the advantages of the fusion of all the compa- 
nies into one, be materially increased ; that the Legislature of 
the State of New York has granted to this company a monopoly 
of the speculation [this 7s news to us] for sixty years; that the 
annual tax on each carriage at New York will be but twenty 
dollars, (which cannot be augmented, ) while in Paris and Lon- 
don the same tax ranges from $340 to $360!” and lastly, that 
this company is to be organized by the same men who organized 
the Paris and London companies. Now, we have very little 
faith in this rumor, but, should it ever become an “institution ” 


in this city, we think that our Yankee invention would by some . 


means circumvent: this Gallic incubation, and render its per 
centage on investments far below thirteen per cent. The fact 
is, it will be a great folly for any European company to under- 
take to compete in any undertaking with us, who are “ half 
horse, half alligator and a little of the snapping turtle” thrown 
in! But let them come on, we need a little excitement in this 
dull town! E. M. 8. 
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INTHLY DIRECTORY. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING IN THE DIRECTORY: 


Standing advertisements for 1 year will be charged at the rate of $12 per square for the space they occupy, (12 lines agate making a 


square) payable within three months from the 


time of first insertion. 


All advertisements for a shorter time than twelve months, are charged 50 cents per line for each insertion ; Payable in advance. 


EDMUND TOWNSEND, 
Urieville, Kent Co., 


MANUFACTURER OF EVERY VARIETY OF 


BENT CARRIAGE TIMBER, 


ONSISTING OF RIBS, POLES, SHAFTS, &C. ALSO, 
Turned Spoke of all sizes, all of which are made of the 
best materials. ° 
Terms—Four months on approved’ paper, 5 per cent. off for 
Cash. Ji > All orders from a distance promptly attended to. 
June-1857 


SPpPrRovuyT’sS 


COMBINED CARRIAGE SPRINGS 


WARRANTED THE BEST SPRING NOW IN 
USE, AND TO GIVE ENTIRE SATIS- 
FACTION, IF PUT UP ACCORD- 

ING TO DIRECTIONS. 


Tt possesses nine distinct advantages over the 
: Hliptic. 
HEY POSSESS DOUBLE THE STRENGTH, 
consequently, the whole Springs, Perch and Bra- 
ces, weigh 30 lbs. for the lightest open, and 50 Ibs. for 
the heaviest top buggies, which are furnished at the 
following list of prices, the first of which is a Sulky 
Spring, which is the only Spring ever brought before 
the public that is well adapted to a Sulky. 


Md., 


Bulicy Spite sake os Sayadiae hath caethnetts on $10 00 
GINS Naame Sans. Moen Maes bo oe Geb noee 15 00 
Pop: 2" eb teen tect Site tics GA Re cia 16 00 
Slide Seat Sica cis a Saenevel sare cata shey stole shea 17 00 
MOU FE ASSEN GOL aki crmaie< dite Gaiyiers «amine errs 19 00 
Six GGA Us cA eRTs SEE CCl Seat ct aN res SRR ogee eee 22 00 


All orders must be addressed to T. E. SPROUT, 
Hughesville, Lycoming Oo., Pa., and accompanied 
with the Cash, to receive prompt attention. 

Feb. 1857. 


THE 


CONTINENTAL 
WHIP SOCKET 


_ OWES ITS POPULARITY TO THE FACT OF 
ITS LOOKING BETTER, 
WEARING LONGER, 
AND COSTING LESS 


THAN ANY OTHER SOCKET 
IN THE WORLD. 


oe 


For sale by 
Coach and Saddlery Hardware Dealers Every- 
where. [ Feb. 1857. 


>. EXLAY DEN, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SADDLERY & COACH HARDWARE, 


GOAGI LAGE, AOTUES, 
MALLEABLE IRON CASTINGS, 
Wrought Iron & Wire, all Sizes, 
SADDLE TREES & HAMES. 
Warehouse, No. 2, Buckeye Block, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, 


LARGE STOCK OF ALL KINDS OF CARRIAGE 
Trimmings constantly onhand. Also, Nails, Steel, Eliptic 
Springs, &c. [March-1857 


JAMES H. CAMPBELL CO.., 


> 


\ ek 


IVER, ON AMENTAL DEMIR 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


BACK BOARDS OR BRAKES, PUMP HANDLES AND WINDOW CAPS, 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


T 


Ornaments, in which will be found every variety. 
culars with lists of prices forwarded if eagirad, 
Feb., 1857. 


W. M DANIEL. 
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GEO. E. FORT. 


M’DANIEBIi ck FORT, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


SADDLERY HARDWARE, 


3 AND : 
QOARH PRIBWINGS, 
ird Street, 


(Between Arch and Race, lower side, 


No. 101 North Th 
PHILADELPHIA. 


EEP CONSTANTLY ON HAND A FULL AS- 

sortment of Coach Laces, Fringes, Cloths, Rat- 
tinetts, Damasks, Springs, Axles, Felloes, Spokes, 
Hubs, Curtain Cloth of all kinds, Curled Hair, Moss, 
Enameled and Patent Leather, Fly Netts, Harness 
Msuntings, c&e. March-1857. 


EDITORIAL AGENCY, 


The Assisrant Eprtor of this Magazine, qualified by long 
experience in New York on his own account, and a very ex- 
tensive acquaintance with Dealers, offers his professional ser- 
vices for the execution of any commission entrusted to him 
for the purchasing of Carriages or articles used in the manu- 
facture thereof, at prime cost. Gentlemen ata distance have 
only to enclose the Cash to our address, or give satisfactory 
reference, in order to have their orders faithfully attended 
to, and thereby save to themselves the time and expense of a 
trip to New York. Name Plates, &c., &c., furnished. Ad- 
dress E. M. Srrarron, 106 Elizabeth Street, New York. 


Feb-1857 


COACH CARVED AND TURNED ORNAMENTS, 


No. 3, Mechanics? Block, New Haven, Conn. 


HE styles of work done at this Establishment are modern, and the designs original. In sending orders, 
parties will please send a paper pattern of the place where the ornaments are to go. Patterns will be 
necessary for Pump Handles, or Brakes, Crane Necks, inside of Moulding, Back Lights, Back Quarto 
Lights. Parties visiting the City will find it to their advantage to call and examine our stock of Carvings, 
which we keep constantly on hand. Parties will also have the advantage of examining our Book of Coach 
Ornaments made to any design or to fit any place. Cir- 
Terms—Cash. 
JAMES H. CAMPBELL & CO., No. 3, Mechanics’ Block. 


R. FRENCH. 


T. SYMMES. 
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FRENCH & SYMMES’ 
Philadelphia Axle Works, 


Broad St... above Willow, East Side. 
AXLES OF ALL KINDS FOR 


Coaches, Light Carriages, &c., &c., 


Manufactured of the best Material and Workmanship. 
Orders solicited and promptly attended to. The Trade 
supplied on liberal Terms. 

June-1857 


JAMES H. DUSENBURY, 


DEALER IN EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


COACH & CARRIAGE 


HARDWARH & TRIMMINGS. 


No. 161 Bowery, (near Broome St.) New York. 


ARRIAGE & WAGON MANUFACTURERS WILL 
find at this house, all the materials they may require in 
their line of business, at the lowest prices and on accommo- 
dating terms, such as Axles, Springs, Bolts, Hubs, Spokes, 
Felloes, Shafts, Bows, &c. Also, all kinds of Patent Leath- 
ers, Cloths, Damasks, Silks, Carpets, Threads, Tacks, Curled 
Hair, Moss, Varnishes, Japan, &c. These Goods are selected 
with care, and with the express endin view of giving satisfac- 
tion to the Public. Silver and Brass Plating done. 
J = Orders through the mail, when accompanied with the 
Cash, or satisfactory references, will receive immediate at- 
tention. | Dec-1856 
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'MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF 


Harness and Coach Hardware, 


CARRIAGE TRIMMINGS, 


AND 


MALLEABLE TRON CASTINGS, 


79 BEEKMAN STREET, 


New York. 


Every description of Malleable Iron made to or- 
der at short notice. 


COACH TRIMMINGS. 


Patent Dash Leather; Patent Enameled 
Leather; Patent and Enameled Leather, 
fancy colors; Black and Fancy Colored En- 
ameled Cloths; Union and all Wool Cloths, 
assorted colors; Cotton, Union, and Worsted 
Damasks, assorted colors; Worsted and Silk 
Coach Laces; Fringes, Rosettes, Tufts, Tas- 
sels, Curtain Silks, Buckram, Seaming Cord, 
Japanned, Brass, Silver, and Ivory Head 
Lining Nails, Moss, &e., &e. 


HARDWARE. 


Elliptic Steel Springs; Common and Pat- 
ent Axles; Stump Joints; Brass and Silver 
Hub Bands, Dash Frames; Carriage Hinges 
and Handles; Carriage Knobs, Bolts and 
Lamps; Top Props; Curtain Frames; Apron 
Hooks and Rings; Turned Collars and 
Washers. 


WOOD WORK. 


Spokes, Hubs, Bows, Felloes, Shafts, 
Poles, Whiffle Bars, Carved Spring Bars, 
Turned Seat Spindles, &., &. 

Coach, Harness, and Trunk-Makers’ Var- 
nishes. Saddlers’ Harness, and Trunk-Ma- 
kers’ Goods. July-1857 


ATWATER & BASSETT, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


HARNESS, 


For United States and Foreign Markets. 
Aug- 1857 


Dealers supplied on reasonable terms. 


H. GALBRAITH, 


Silver, Brass, and Electro ,Plater, 


OF 


CARRIAGE, ENGINE, and HOUSE WORK, 


AND MANUFACTURER OF 


COACH & SADDLERY TRIMMINGS, 
COOK'S IMPROVED CARRIAGE KNOBS, 


AND 


SILVER FINISHING SCREWS, 
COOK’S IMPROVED PLATED 4 AND 5 
BOW SLAT IRONS, PATENTED 
JAN. 27THy: 1857, 

Silver and Lead Moulding, Spring Curtain 

Barrels, 
Nos. 2 and 8 Japanned and Silver Capped 
Carriage Knobs, Spring Catches, Door Han- 
dles, Inside Handles, Caleche Trimmings, Card 
and Name Plates, Solid Head Silver and 
Japanned, Lining, Band and Saddle Nails, 
with Annealed Points, Top Props and 
Nuts, Joints, Rivets, Carriage Bands, from 
the cheapest to the very best quality, Silver 
Chased Rosettes and ornaments of the latest 
pattern, Rosette Top Props, Silver Head 
Dash Bolts, Shaft Tips, Pole Yokes and 
Hooks, Plated Dash Rods and Collars, Plated 
Foot Rails, Acorn Nuts and Rivets, Acorn 
Loop Bolts, &., &e. 


Factory on Franklin, near Chapel Street. 
Warerooms, 81 State Street, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Orders respectfully solicited. 


NOTICE. 


Having obtained Lerrers Parenr for our 
improvement in Calash or Slat Irons, we 
hereby give notice that any one manufactur- 
ing, dealing in, or using the same, except those 
stamped G. & D. Cook, Patented Jan. 27th, 
1857, will be liable to prosecution. 

Having made Hugh Galbraith, of this city, 
our General Agent for the sale of said Slat 
Irons, a good supply, on favorable terms, can 
always be had at his Store, No. 81 State 
Street, New Haven, Conn. 


GHOBGE COOK 
DAVID COOK, 


i} Patenteees. 
July-1857. 
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COLEMAN’S PATENT, IMPROVED ANTI-RATTLING SHAFT COUPLING. 
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WASHINGTON’S HOUSE ON THE HUDSON. 


About two-thirds of the way from Albany to New York, 
and on the west bank of the Hudson, stands the little town of 
Newburgh, rendered famous from the fact of its being honored 
by the residence of Washington. The site of the old stone 
mansion is a*high plat of ground in the south-western part 
of the town, the lower side of which presents a steep bluff 
bank to the river. Visitors pass up about half the width 
of the lot, on the north side, and ascend the steep rude 
path that leads to its summit by the aid of a rope that 
stretches from the top to the bottom. Upon reaching the 
high ground, a rolling grass plat to the extent of about two 
acres spreads out before the eye, in the centre of which stands 
a rude but substantially constructed one-and-a-half story stone 
house; this was Washington’s residence. Numerous: old field 
pieces delivered at the capitulation of Saratoga and captured 
at the taking of Stony Point, with a few small brass pieces pre- 
sented by Lafayette to Washington’s army, lay strewed around, 
or mounted upon the brow of the hill that overlooks the river, 
while a tall flag staff unfurled the stars and stripes above the 
last resting place of a veteran scout, who accompanied Wash- 
ington as a guardian and friend through the darkest perils of 
the revolution. 

A gray headed old man, employed by the State to take care 
of the premises, sits through the long summer day and reads 
the daily news upon the side bench of the front porch. In 
passing through the house the public rooms are filled with in- 
teresting relics. The sword of Lafayette, the spur of Major 
Andre, Washington’s accounts with the government, a framed 
and braided lock of the hero’s hair, great numbers of auto- 
graph letters written by Washington, De Wit Clinton and others 
at different periods of the revolution, and a host of musty books, 
rusty arms, and revolutionary relics. In a shed at the rear is 
a piece of the huge chain, and pieces of the posts that orig- 
inally stood in the river at West Point, to prevent the British 
fleet from passing up the river to pillage and burn the Amer- 
ican towns. About half way from the house to the brow of 
the bank in front, is said to be the place where the Com- 
mander-in-Chief took leave of his officers at the close of the 
war. West Point, the present site of the famous Military 
Academy, was at that period the head-quarters of the American 
army. : 

HUDSON RIVER, SCENERY AND INCIDENTS. 


Not an inch of ground on either side of this beautiful sheet 
is devoid of thrilling historical interest. The blue hills and 
rugged peaks of Orange, Ulster and Green, at an early date, 
nourished some of the warmest friends and bitterest foes of 
liberty that the world can boast, and their plots and counter 
plots rendered that wild region the theatre of the deepest of 
intrigues, and the fiercest of hand-to-hand encounters. That 
noble and high minded martyr of loyality, Major Andre, found 
his grave in one of their romantic valleys, and here (as tra- 
dition informs us) the friendly beach that sheltered his grave, 
twined her roots tenderly around the skull of the stranger. Tar- 
rytown, the place where the three New York volunteers effected 
his capture, is a small town on the opposite side of the river. 
A marble monument stands upon the spot where the capture 
was made, and bears a simple and appropriate inscription. But 
the most singular feature connected with the erection of this 
monument, is the fact that the land upon which it stands, was 
deeded to the State for that purpose by a black man, and 
a fugitive from southern bondage. No spot of ground has fur- 
nished a more thrilling page in our early history than the banks 
of the Hudson, and not a spot upon either shore has escaped 
the tread of hostile armies. From this fact, the little villages 
that line its banks are fast growing into notice as watering 
places for the resort of southern gentry. 

The summits of the beautiful green hills that overlook the 
east side, the entire distance from Sing Sing to New York 
City, are crowned. with mimic towers, castles and villas, where 
the New York notables “build their nests like eagles in the 


rocks.” Here, too, the literati of book-making New York look 
forth from their high places upon a scenery that rivals that of 
Italy, had it but her mellow sky, and there, as the twilight 
softens upon the sails below, dream of plots and scenes, and 
sketch in fancy from the real, until they have endowed the 
heroes of their musing with the choicest gleanings of elyseum. 
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MECHANIC “KNOW THYSELF.” 


Methinks there is no class of men who have more reason to 
observe those two small, but significant words, than those to 
whom they are addressed. The minister, the philosopher, the 
man of law, and he who by the sweat of his brow tills the earth. 
To those, therefore, of my own calling or class, will I make a 
few remarks. How oft do we find among this class a noble 
intellect, a lofty, ambitious mind, a soul of holy and mighty 
aspirations, who would face personal danger without flinching, 
shrink in coward terror at the malicious carpings of the preju- 
diced and ignorant—that intellect become deadened, that am- 
bition degraded, that soul big with good and holy desires, 
sink to a level with the drunken and debauched, because, not 
knowing himself. He knew not his own weakness. He knew 
not his own ability, and of necessity all confidence in himself 
was lost. Firmness, perseverance, all determination sank into 
nothingness, and he became one of the many we find in almost 
every factory. 

There is a feeling very prevalent among a vast majority of 
mechanics, a feeling, the essence of which is instilled into the 
youthful mind long before it has become initiated into the mys- 
teries of his future workshop, grows with his growth, and 
strengthens with each succeeding year, until, before he merits 
the name of mechanic, he is overpowered by its giant propor- 
tions, and crushed into a sphere vastly lower than that which 
nature destined for those of her lowest animals. 

I speak of the feeling of inferiority; not that we allow 
openly any show of inferiority or superiority, but the idea that 
a mechanic is considered by community superior to him who 
can by other means than actual manual labor earn his daily 
bread; an idea that there is a line of demarkation laid down, 
over which the operator cannot step without violating a fixed 
law of society, as immovable as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians. True, in appearance, and to a certain extent, such 
is the case, but in order to look at this in the true light, I must 
repeat, ‘‘mechanic, know thyself.” 

After the seed of prejudice is sown, how easy a matter is it, 
with but a superficial knowledge of society or its laws, to allow 
the impression to become a fixed fact, and act accordingly, 
thereby aiding in the enactment of a law, at the thought of 
which our soul revolts, and which is antagonistic to every feel- 
ing of republicanism. In order then to look at this in its true 
light, we must know ourselves, and to do this we must go back 
mentally to those days when we first entered the workshop a 
happy and joyous lad, having left the home of our childhood, 
everything that was cherished and dear. The mild and watchful 
eye of a much loved mother, the father whose every action and 
word had so long been looked up to as so much above all others, 
brothers and sisters too, all are assembled around the family 
altar to hear the departing one receive the paternal benison. 
And now, we see that boy who has left all these blessings, buoy- 
ant with hope, joyous with anticipation; every feature and 
action expressing how strong his desire to become a mechanic 
and aman. ‘Then it 7s, while the young heart is tender, open 
to receive almost any sentiment, looking up to all as superior in 
knowledge, grasping at all that is considered by him as infor- 
mation, imbibing all expressions that are current and fast, 
adopting principles which are so commonly discussed in our 
workshops without respect for youthful presence or youthful im- 
pressions, drawing conclusions from, and apeing those ( who 
for their supreme audacity, and although like the gad fly de- 
tested and feared by the respectable portion of community) are 
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allowed to settle wherever they please, and with their poisonous 
weapons uproot all principles, desires and determinations, which 
are the basis of, and sure stepstones to moral happiness and 
honorable independence. 


Lord Brougham says, give a child the habit of sacredly re- 
garding the truth, of carefully respecting the property of 
others, of scrupulously abstaining from all acts of improvidence 
which involves him in distress, and he will be just as likely to 
think of rushing into an element.in which he cannot breathe, 
as of lying, cheating, or stealing. And so it is at the present 
time with the youth of our country. Teach them that labor is 
honorable; that it is one of God’s wisest ordinations that man 
should labor. Teach them their duty to themselves and to their 
maker. No idea of the degradation of labor can exist in the 
same system or near the same atmosphere as the last named 
lesson. Depend upon it, if we respect ourselves, we will most 
certainly command respect. Teach them to appreciate fully 
the true merits of these lines by Watts: 


Were I so tall to reach the pole, 
Or grasp the ocean within my span, 
I should be measured by my soul ; 
The soul’s the standard of the man. 


And be assured the mechanic will, ina very short time, rise to 
his true position ; the position which his maker marked out for 
him. Believe me, brother mechanics, that if we are held in 
low esteem, it is caused by the self-retrogression of probably a 
century of time, and in that length of time displacing confi- 
dence, giving cause for condemnation, and in many cases falling 
far behind in the scale of true respectability. 

In conclusion, I would say, let us look at this subject with 
earnestness, and worthy of men fix our mark high, and no 
matter how rugged the path or how steep the hill, shrink not, 
swerve not. Let us make “onward and upward” our motto, 
and most assuredly the day is not far distant, when, by our 
deeds they will know us; when we shall know ourselves and 
when we shall indeed be worthy the name of mechanics and 
men. eB. NS 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE—NO. 2. 


My Dear Sus :—My last left me, on the 12th, while sojourning 
atthe Merchant’s Hotel, Philadelphia. On the afternoon of my arri- 
val, I did myself the pleasure of calling upon my old friend and 
patron, W. P. Wilstach, whom many of my readers will recog- 
nize as the well known Coach Hardware and Trimming Merchant 
of the Quaker City. Mr. W. is doubtless the largest and most ex- 
tensive.operator in that particular business in this country. From 
actual appearances, I should judge it was about time for him to 
“retire in the shade ;” but no; the poor fellow seems to work as 
hard and apply himself as closely to business as in “days of yore”— 
a good mark of a business man, and I like him the better for that. 

I next stepped across the way to call upon my old friends, Messrs. 
Goff & Peterson, who are extensively engaged in the same business. 
On entering the house, everything looked out of order, and up-side 
down, but on making a few hasty inquiries, 1 was informed they 
were about moving to their new place on Market Street, No. 318. 
I, of course, took a peep into the new store, where I met with the 
very agreeable proprietor, Mr. Goff. From all appearances, I think 
they have a better house, and a more extensive stock than at the 
old stand. I also dropped in at the house of my friends, Messrs. 
Fricke & Bro., Third Street, and Messrs. Stotesbury & Ayers, both 
of which are going along after the flourishing old manner. 

I have often heard glowing accounts of the extensive operations of 
the Messrs. Rollands, spring manufacturers. This evening had 
the pleasure of seeing their place. It is situated one mile from 
Frankfort, and about six miles from the city. By means of a pri- 
vate conveyance I set out for their works, but having been unexpect- 
edly detained in Frankfort I got there after 6 o’clock, and conse- 
quently too late to see them in operation. However, I saw the 
place. The two large brick factories, surrounded by a number of 
houses—for the workmen I suppose—at once convinced me I was 
looking upon one of the largest spring works in the United States. 
I was the more convinced of this fact when I was informed by Mr. 
Rolland that they made all their own steel. I know of no consu- 
mers anywhere that can boast of doing this. I hope I shall be able 


ere long to gratify my readers with some interesting statistical items 


respecting their works, and probably give them a view of the 
factories. 


Wednesday, 13th. This morning I called to see my jolly old 
freind, Billy Rogers. I found him “bobbin around” in as cheerful- 
a mood as usual. He has just made the purchase of a place on 
Chestnut Street, above Tenth, which he is fitting up for a reposi- 
tory. Success to Billy, for no one is more worthy of it. 


In the afternoon I found myself in Rahway, and in company with 
my old friend and former agent, Mr. Terrill, and his amiable “better 
half.” The same evening in the “ Varnish City.” Here I called 
upon 8. P. Smith, Pearson & Co., Wm. Wright & Co., Howell & 
Co., Halsey & Taylor, C. N. Lockwood, and Crane & Kilburn, all 
of whom are known to my readers, with the exception of Messrs. 
Halsey & Taylor, who are very large manufacturers of every va- 
riety of patent and enameled leathers. I expect soon to give an 
illustration of their mammoth worksin the Magazine. I saw through 
Mr. Smith’s varnish works, and was agreeably disappointed as to 
the extent he is manufacturing carriage varnishes. His business is 
conducted on the most extensive scale. I found Messrs. Crane & 
Kilburn doing a large and flourishing business in bending carriage 
stuffs of all kinds and shapes. My old friends, Messrs. C. N. 
Lockwood, Wright & Co., and Jas. Pearson, are all moving along 
briskly. 

There are but few of my readers, I presume, who are not familiar 
with the superior article of plain and fancy enameled cloths, manu- 
factured by the Messrs. Crocketts, of this city. I very much ques- 
tion whether there is a larger concern of the kind in the world, or 
one that produces more cloth. This house has a very extensive 
Huropean trade, as wellas American. A view of their novel works 
will be a great curiosity to my readers, and with which I will gratify 
them as soon as I can produce the sketch. More of these works 
hereafter. 


The most extensive hub factory in the United States is that of 
Messrs. Miles & Co., of Newark, N. J. In going through this 
factory, I am again reminded of the unlimited extent to which car- 
riage-making is being conducted in the “New World.” It would 
seem that there were hubs enough produced at this factory alone to 
supply the world, but it is only “a drop in the bucket.” Opposi- 
tion, it is said, is the life of trade; and so it is, but my observations 
lead me to notice, that business men are too apt to hate each other 
for the most trifling causes, and sometimes for no cause at all; but. 
I can conceive of nothing which produces more unnecessary enmity 
than rivalry in business. Through the misapprehension of some 
persons, a laudable competition in trade is made a pretext for ob- 
structing private animosities upon the notice of the people, and it 
is always observable that the party that is the least successful in 
competing with its rival, is the party which exhibits the most 
acerbity of temper. When persons of this cast see that they have 
not succeeded in keeping pace with some others, policy and good 
taste should direct them to redouble their efforts to strengthen their 
claims on public regard, and to show in every honorable manner 
that they have at least the dzsposztzon to excel. But this wise and 
judicious course is very seldom pursued. It seems to be the idea 
that it requires less talent, less energy, and less industry to dis-- 
praise, to decry and underrate others than to elevate one’s self to 
the position which they occupy. It is at this point that compe- 
tition ceases to be beneficial, when people no longer struggle for 
improvement, but endeavor to draw others down to their own level. 
We see, therefore, all the acrimony, the petty jealousies, and the 
contemptible plottings of rivalship, without any ofits advantages. 
Some, it seems, would rather cast dirt on the garments of their 
neighbors than make the necessary ablution in their own wardrobe, 
vainly imagining that if others can be made to look filthy, they 
themselves will appear clean. I look upon it as rather a suspicious 
circumstance, when I find persons ill disposed to those who are la- 
boring in the same field with themselves. A good and faithful 
workman performs his own task well, without watching with an 
evileye, the operations of his co-laborers. I find it another suspi- 
cious circumstance, when persons make insidious comparisons be- 
tween themselves and others engaged in the same business, and 
especially so when the business is of such a nature that it must nat- 
urally be brought in the full scope of public observation. To sup- 
pose a man incapable of discriminating, when all the facts are be- 
fore him, is to make a most false and insulting estimate of his zntel- 
lagence. I have been induced to say thus much upon this subject 
for the benefit of those who need it ; not a small number, either. 

Thursday evening, 14th inst., brings me into the world renowned 
village ‘and the “town of sights,” New York. More anon. 

THE EDITOR. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CALEB SNUG, OF SNUG- 
TOWN, CARRIAGH-MAKER. 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF—EDITED BY E. M S.—-CONTINUED FROM JUNE NUMBER, PAGE 22. 


Pork-fed apprentices on the score of economy.—Jim Bowen 
Anti-Jewish in his tastes.—Mrs. Flatt’s pork-barrel threat- 
ened and her system of economy in danger.— The mysterious 
writing on the wall, and an unsuccessful inquiry as to its 
origin.—A dietic revolution at Flatt’s Hall.—Model Inden- 
ture.—A * Jowo,”’ native of the West Indies. 


In making wedges, dowels, dressing three sides of spokes and 
other parts of carriage stuff, turning the grind-stone, &c., the 
first year of my initiation dragged heavily along. The hard- 
ships of this period were still turther increased by the coarse 
and unwholesome food furnished for our table. This fare would 
have starved an Israelite in a few days. Pork and potatoes to- 
day and potatoes and salt pork to-morrow, constituted the only 
variety in our fare. I, however, had this advantage over others, 
my shop-mates. I did not live so far away from the parental 
roof, but that once a week I could on the Sabbath visit Snug- 
town and recruit my larder. My considerate mother used on 
these occasions to furnish me with an enormously large cake, 
which being hid away in my chest, was resorted to daily through 
the week, to satisfy my craving appetite for some little change in 
dietics. This, with my considerate mother’s kind words, afforded 
me strength and encouragement to endure the hardships of the 
work. 


About this time a new apprentice, previously at the trade in 
another shop, was added to our number. This young man, 


whose name was Jim Bowen, boasted that he could live well on 


boiled salt pork, and that he had no fears of starvation as long 
as he was plentifully supplied with that article. We soon had 
the strongest evidence that his was no empty boast. At the 
second dinner at Flatt’s Hall, he tarried long after all the others 
had left the table, and the way in which the unwholesome flesh 
disappeared, must have been very alarming to Mrs. Flatt’s 
notions of economy, and a presumptive evidence that her pork- 
barrel would very soon become exhausted. What the result 
would have been, it required no prophetic mind to foresee, had 
not a simple circumstance produced a species of revolution. One 
day after dinner we held a consultation, in view of our eriev- 
ances, as to what should be done. Potter declared he could 
stand it no longer. Mortimer said he had so long eaten of hogs’ 
flesh, that he was ashamed to look that “ respectable ’’ animal 
in the face, and all unanimously agreed that 

“Our wearied limbs, o’ertasked with work, 

Could ne’er endure this pork, pork, pork! ” 

There soon appeared upon the walls of the shop in every di- 
rection the prophetic word ‘“*PORK,” ‘too much pork fora 
shilling,” and other mysterious sentences, meaningless except to 
those initiated by position. These inscriptions had appeared on 
the wall for several days, yet had not attracted the notice of 
Mr. Flatt’s eye. One day, however, Mrs. Flatt had occasion to 
visit the shop on some special business, and her eagle eyes havy- 
ing been accidentally directed to our chirographical labors, she 


inquiringly asked of the nearest person “if we kept porK for}, 


sale here?’’ This—under some circumstances—reasonable in- 
quiry, was treated with silent contempt, until our tormentor had 
gained the upper part of the shop, when loud and repeated 
grunts, @ la hog, gave her to understand that her hoggish in- 
quiries had operated below stairs. She was glad to get out of 
the building, as this demonstration, Banquo like, had agitated 
and set on fire a guilty conscience, which led to expressions on 
her part only to be matched in pandemonium. ‘This was about 
11 o’clock in the day. 120’clock came, and all were called to 
dinner, except Colin, who having the oversight of varnish-ma- 
‘king at that time was obliged to tarry behind until relief came 
‘from some one of the dining party. We had our recular dinner 
of pork and potatoes, but no butter ; Mrs. Flatt never could 
remember that luxury until the last boy left the table. At this 
table, singularly enough, Mr. Flatt did not appear, as some 


business had necessarily called him away. After dinner it fell 
to my province to look after the varnish kettle in the absence of 
Colin at his dinner. In the meanwhile, Mr. Flatt had got home. 
While in the house Colin surmised that mischief was brewing 
after overhearing the following conversation. Mrs. Flatt——to 
her husband on his entering the door—‘‘ I was in the shop this 
forenoon, and saw that the walls were defaced with sentences in 
chalk, such as “‘ pork,” d&c., I also heard grunting as a hog 
does, which was meant as an insult tome. J want you to take 
this matter in hand and punish the guilty, won’t you ? 

Mr. Flatt. ‘ Well, the boys ought to have something for a 
change in their diet.’’ (This answer was singular, coming as it 
did from Mr. Flatt.) 

Mrs Flatt, (in response.) — “‘ They shall have nothing else but 
pork every day for a fortnight at least. That will be too good 
for such.a set of hogs! Yes, it will.” 

Mr. Flatt. ‘I think that boys who work hard should have a 
little fresh meat once in a while. We must indulge them occa- 
sionally.”’ 

Mrs. Flatt. “ Indu’ge them! No indeed, I'll pay them off 
for their insults tome. You will overhaul them if you have any 
love left for me, and punish them for their hoggish conduct.” 

My. Flatt, (highly incensed). ‘I'll see-to them, Betsy.’’ 

Colin anticipating the turn matters were taking, hurried through 
with his meal and hastily returned to the shop, advising the 
whole shop’s crew of what might be expected. No time was 
to be lost ; we speedily agreed to secresy——were soon an organ- 
ized body of know-nothings. Very soon Mr. Flatt appeared as- 
cending the hill on which the shop stood, hat in hand and 
scratching his head, a sure prognostic that a storm was ap- 
proaching. Entering the door he thundered out ‘‘ Who wrote 
that word there, boys?’’? No lip responded to this inquiry ; 
his voice alone was heard, ‘‘if I can find out who did that, I will 
jam him against ‘them stairs’ untilit rubs out that word, except 
Caleb done it, he is Towner’s apprentice, I have nothing to do 
with him.” Ihave often wondered at this reservation on the 
part of Mr. Flatt, but I have always supposed that by making 
exception in my hearing, he hoped thereby to get out of me the 
facts in the case. 


Mr. Flatt, (still excited.) ‘*Doyou know, Mortimer, who 


wrote that word ‘pork’ on these stairs?’’ No, sir! 
Mr. Flatt. “*Do you, Dimmon?”’ No, sir! 
Mr. Flatt. ‘‘ Nor you, Colin?’’ No, sir! 
Mr. Flatt. ‘Nor you, William? No, sir! 


Thus he went through all the shops, and it will be needless 
for me to say, with no better success. In despair, at length as 
a last resort, ‘‘ Caleb’? was questioned as to his knowledge in 
this affair, but he was as ignorant as his shop-mates—nobody 
knew anything of the mysterious words, or how they came there! 

My readers will very naturally ask me ‘‘if these things were 
unknown to Mr. Towner?’’? Of course he was as much in the 
dark as any of us——just about. He was ‘‘one of us,’’ and many 
a time did he furnish us with crackers and cheese at his own per- 
sonal expense, from the grocery in the village ; otherwise we 
could not have had strength sufficient to endure the labor im- 
posed upon us. 2 


This matter was now assuming arather serious complexion 
for the domineering party. The whole story was soon whispered 
about the village—and stories generally never lose any of their 
details in a country village—so that Mr. Flatt, who was very 
fond of dropping into the grocery and other stores therein, soon 
had his ears saluted with such interrogations as, “‘ Well, Flatt, 
what about that pork?’? Any pork left to sell ?’’ with other 
equally pertinent questions. Just about this time our musical 
blacksmith got on ‘a fuddle,”’ and he employed the opportunity 
to tell Mr. i'latt << plump in his face,”’ that he was a mean fellow; 
that he was starving his boys, and that they were only saved 
from such a catastrophe by the generous self-sacrifice of Mr. 
Towner, in buying crackers and cheese for their nourishment. 
But in this case as in many others before and since, public 
opinion, and public sympathy with the oppressed had a salutary 
influence even upon Mrs. Flatt’s demoniacal mind. A revolu- 
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tion soon appeared in the kind and preparation of the food set 
before us, and this improvement ended in the transfer of the table 
and its management to the care of the son-in-law and his wife. 
After this we found very little cause for complaint, consequently 
matters settled downinto the usual monotony of a mechanical 
life. 

For the purpose of preserving a connection in the above story, 
I have anticipaetd one important event in this history. I shall 
give it here. The hard treatment I had received at Mr. Flatt’s 
hands had prejudiced me against his general character, and 
had the etfect to cause me to leave his employment and return 
home, previous to this last adventure, when the persuasions of 
Mr. Towner and his proposal to take the sole charge of my in- 
struction to himself, induced me togo back to Sawgetup and 
finish my trade. To this end and to secure faithfulness in both 
parties, the following indentures were drawn up and signed by 
the contracting parties of both sides. The sue generis com- 
plexion of this document, of an early day, must forcibly arrest 
the attention of the intelligent reader of the present time. 


‘‘Trrs InpENTURE, made between James Towner, of the town 
of Sawgetup, in the county of Catchum, and State of Connecticut, 
on the one part, and Washington Snug, of the town of Snugtown 
in the same county and State on the other part, this 16th day of 
October, 1816, witnesseth : 

That the said Washington hath placed and bound his minor 
son, Caleb Snug, aged eighteen years, the 11th day of May, 
1817, an apprentice to said Towner, to be instructed in the art, 
mystery, trade and occupation of making wagons and carriages, 
if the said Towner work at carriages during the term of said ap- 
prenticeship sufficient to learn said apprentice said art ; and said 
Caleb is to live with said Towner and serve him from the date 
hereof until he arrive at the age of twenty-one years, all which 
time the said Caleb, as an apprentice, shall faithfully serve and 
be just and true unto him, the said Towner, as his master, and his 
secrets keep, and his lawful commands everywhere willingly obey; 
he shall do no injury to his said master in his person, family, prop- 
erty, or otherwise, nor suffer it to be done by others ; he shall 
not embezzle nor waste the goods of his said master, nor lend 
them without his consent. He shall not play at cards or any 
other unlawful game, nor frequent taverns or tipling houses, or 
shops, except about his master’s business, there to be done ; he 
shall not contract marriage, nor commit fornication, nor at any 
time absent himself from his master’s business without his con- 
sent; but in all things behave himself as a faithful apprentice. 

And the said Towner for the consideration of the premises, 
doth coveffant and agree to and with the said father and son, 
each by himself respectively and jointly to teach and instruct the 
said Caleb, as his apprentice, or cause him to be taught in the 
art aforesaid, after the best way and manne! that he can, and to 
instruct him in religion and morals, and cause him as far as he 
can constantly to attend public worship on the Lord’s Day, and 
the said master will provide for and allow to his said apprentice, 
meat, drink, washing and lodging ; and shall pay the sum of 
twenty-five dollars per year towards clothing for said apprentice 
during his apprenticeship, and furnish all necessaries except 
clothes, in sickness and in health, proper and convenient for 
such an apprentice, during the time of his apprenticeship, unless 
said apprentice becomes permanently unable to learn or work at 
said trade by some sickness or misfortune, when, and in such 
case, he shall depart, and at the expiration of said term, said 
Towner shall dismiss said Caleb from his service. 

Made and executed in Sawgetup, State of Connecticut, this 
16th day of October, 1816. 
Signed in presence of 

John Jackson, Caleb Snug, ss 

David Dolittle. James Towner. Ries cs 

My readers will observe the b/weness of the above document. 
It would not disgrace the production which passes to-day under 
the name of “the Blue Laws of Connecticut,’’? and is a good 
reason in excuse, why I should keep faithfully “‘ the secret,’ as 
to who had so industriously offended the cidevant mistress at 
Flatt’s Hall, by that “hand writing on the wall.’ But, the 


Washington Snug, 


injunction to ‘instruct him in religion and morals’? was per- 
fectly ridiculous, as my boss was just about as well versed in 
those accomplishments as the natives of Senegambia are sup- 
posed to be. 


Soon after this change in the domestic affairs at Flatt’s Hall, 
Mr. Flatt visited New York with a number of carriages for Mr. 
Stillwagon, who had just established a repository in that famous 
‘town.’ On his return home, he brought with hima new journey- 
man who the ‘‘repository-man”’ had recommended very highly 
to our boss as being a good workman, &c. As Mr. Stillwagon 
had entered into an agreement to purchase all the wagons and 
carriages the Sawgetup firm could manufacture, the interest of 
all parties was supposed to be vested in the employment of the 
new jour; in fact the old boss supposed that he had certainly 
secured the very man for his shop, and “the boys’? came to 
the conclusion that they would not be necessitated to go to 
France, anyhow, in order to perfect themselves in “the art, 
mystery, trade and occupation of carriage-making,’’ when they 
had the ne plus ultra in their very midst. Matters went on 
very well for a few days, but it soon became apparent that the 
eccentricities of Mr. Tires would not much elevate him in the 
good opinion of our shop’s crew. The manner of exhibiting his 
importance might pass in a crowded city, but in our little village 
where simplicity was characteristic of the inhabitants, his im- 


portant bearing soon made him the scorn of the villagers. That 


he was a ‘fast’? workman was very plainly seen; that he was 
a good one was not so apparent. It was his boast that he was 
born in Jamaica, one of the West India Islands. He said 
(pompously ) ‘‘ You go up a broad street, then turn up a long 
lane lined with cocoanut trees on each side, there you will find a 
splendid house—there my mother lives ;she has more than a 
hundred niggers riding on mules.” 
such manifest looks of astonishment and incredulity, and out- 
burst of laughter, as convulsed the whole shop. Some wondered 
how he came to leave a state of comparative ease, for his present 
one of toil. Others advised him at once to go home to his 
mother ; it would be the best thing he could do, but amid it all 
he maintained a countenance that would have been creditable to 
a stoic. ‘This combination of nonchalance and airs of impor- 
tance, assumed, or unassumed, in his narration, was a god-send 
to us, and, as in almost every shop there will be found some 
individual to take the lead in mischief, so in our’s, his expres- 
sions were so often repeated as to become ‘‘ household words ”’ 
fora long time. But 1 find this article is getting already too 
long, and I am therefore reluctantly compelled to defer the sub- 
ject until the publication of the September number of the 
Magazine. 
[10 BE CONTINUED. | 


Er 


For the Coach-Makers’ Magazine. 
A WORD TO THE APPRENTICE. 


My young friend, let me speak a word to you in confidence. 
I too, was once an apprentice. I have seen the hardships, 
felt the wants, and known the restless longing of your condition. 
Neither has more mature age given me the eyes and the feel- 
ings of a fogy. Most of journeymen and employers affect to 
think, that the careless hours of apprenticeship is a golden pe- 
riod, to be remembered only with pleasure: But they forget 
the facts, and allow only its most sunny memories to reach them. 

The period of apprenticeship is a peculiar period—-a season 
of hope deferred, of great changes and embarrassing interludes. 
The mind is continually upon the stretch to master new objects 
and acquire new positions, while they have no practical knowl- 
edge or appreciation of the future benefits that the results of 
this trying period is to confer upon them. Add to this, the 
morbid teasing and picking so often imposed upon them by older 
workman, and the picture of modern apprenticeship is com- 
plete. ‘aking all of these facts into consideration, is it any 
wonder that lacking experience and standing in that transition 
state between the sports of the boy and the cares of the man, 
he shouldoften be tempted to plunge into dissipation, folly and 


This recital was followed by. 
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vice, to drown in its convivial rounds the new cares and uprising 
responsibilities of life? At this critical point the new fledged 
mechanic, the young man-of-all-chores, needs more council and 
encourayement than is usually bestowed upon him; so I will 
step right in at this pointand volunteer a word of council and 
advice 


In the first place, mark out a course to be pursued. A young 
man without some fixed principle by which to steer his course, 
is like a ship that has no chart ; the throw ofa single incident 
may decide their course for either good or evil. Second, in re- 
volving the various circumstances by which you are surrounded, 
frame your decisions in accordance with the highest dictates of 
conscience and reason; judge by what you see daily in the ex- 
perience of others as to the propriety of pursuing a similar 
course. Learn to regard energy of character and an active ex- 
istence, as heroic and noble. Look upon nature unchanging, 
matter inanimate, the stagnant pool, and the slothful man; as 
objects of the deepest loathing and disgust. Show yourself su- 
perior to the malice, envy, or fretfulness of little minds. Avoid 
as a pestilence, the ‘‘everybody’s good fellow,’’——the pet of the 
shop ; (every shop has its pet;) he is always a bad fellow, and 
altogether too well posted for a ‘‘nice young man.” Seek out 
some modest, retiring young man, who is regarded by the ma- 
jority of his shop-mates as being “‘a little green,’’ for rest as- 
sured that he will be the best associate. Ninety-nine out of one 
hundred of the young men of this age are too ripe for their own 
good or the good of others. The choosing of proper associates 
has everything to do with your future character and inclinations. 


As to the visiting of grog-shops, look around you and see the 
baneful effects of liquor upon society. Can you not easily pick 
out even the moderate drinker from the staunch cold water 
man? ‘The eye of one is mild and clear, and his complexion 
cool and placid—the eye of the other is streaked and restless, 
and his cheek flushed with the unnatural stimulant. If, then, 
the stimulus of a social glass produces noticeable physiological 
effects, that display themselves in distorted outlines to the most 
careless observer, is it reasonable to suppose that it does not 
leave a corresponding imprint upon that dearest self—the mind? 
Would you, then, flush and distort that fair young cheek, glaze 
and dissipate those deep clear windows of the soul, and prema- 
turely ripen with infectious excitement, those gradually expand- 
ing faculties that were given to bless in a milder sphere, and to 
crown a life of usefulness with blessings ? Who has ever been 
ruined, disgraced, or even inconvenienced by shunning the con- 
vivial bowl? No one. The inebriate applauds temperance 
principles, and the strongest advocate of moderate drinking se 
cretly- admires the jirm, safe principles of the cool, thinking 
and safe acting temperance man. When he wishes a partner, a 
foreman, or even a hand, he will select you, if a temperance 
man, in preference to all of his convivial comrades. Chewing, 
smoking or swearing, are sister vices ; the erying sins of ‘‘ Young 
America.’”’ But drinking combines and fathers them all, and 
may well be said to be the parent of vice. 


The rapid increase of dram-drinking among apprentices and 
young men generally, 2s a truly alarming omen. What, in the 
name of Heaven! is our country destined to be? The young 
men will soon assume the reins of state and take upon their 
hands the sustenance of law and the upholding of society. Will 
America, then, be a nation of drunkards? I tremble for the 
answer. Oh! Heaven avert such a catastrophe, by instilling 
into the minds of the rising generation a realizing sense of their 
their position and its tendency. Would you have wealth, 
honor and happiness, make this a vital consideration ; for any 
man of good mind, energetic purpose, and fixed temperance 
principles, may struggle on hopefully. He wil, in the end, 
succeed. But without ¢his set down as a cardinal principle in 
his chart of life, talent, energy and genius may all be of no 
avail. He is in constant danger of settling, like a ship in full 
sail, among sunken rocks, with all his superior attainménts a 
shapeless mass, ‘‘unwept, unhonored and unsung.”’ 


Mie aro Eee 


For the Coach-Makers’ Magazine. 


SOME GENERAL AND PRACTICAL OBSERVA- 
TIONS CONCERNING CARRIAGE WHEELS. 


WE are well aware that very much has already been written 
and published to the world, on the subject of carriage wheels, 
some of a theoretical or speculative character; others again ex- 
hibiting something of the nature of being practical, but nearly 
all with this one object—that of making a book and by such 
means obtaining bread for the authors themselves, and others. 
These hungryphysical, (see the next edition of Webster’s Dic- 
tionary) and wordy speculations on this subject, have com- 
menced by telling us what every apprentice boy at carriage- 
making in this country is supposed to know before his first day’s 
work at making wedges is undertaken; by saying, ‘‘ a wheel 
for a locomotive vehicle is a circular roller, either cylindrical or 
conical, the width or thickness of which is considerably less 
than the diameter. It may be either solid, or constructed of 
various pieces,” &c., &c., all of which silly matter can answer 
no other purpose than the one we have named, that of swelling 
their pages. 

We purpose in the remarks we may make on this subject, 
to examine it critically and practically, and in so doing shall en- 
deavor to bring to our assistance, whatever of experience we 
have been enabled to gather in more than thirty year’s practice 
at carriage-making. We undertake to do this with our eyes 
wide open to the circumstance, that while we are criticising the 
opinions of others, we are exposing ourself to the risk of being 
criticised in turn, for on this, as on all other subjects, the minds 
of men are found to be as diversified and various as is their 
persons, as to what are the best principles on which a car- 
riage wheel should be put together. We do not expect to pre- 
sent much that will be really new to the minds of old and expe- 
rienced workmen. Ours shall be the task of endeavoring to 
instruct those who have but as yesterday been initiated into the 
business, and should we be successful in doing any thing to- 
wards producing a better class of workmen in this department 
of the trade, we shall feel that our labor has been amply re- 
warded. In pursuance of the subject, we shall proceed after 
the same manner as we would in making a wheel, and in the 
first place take in hand 

THE SPOKE. 


There was a time even within our memory, when the thought 
of using hickory wood for spokes did not seriously enter the 
mind of any man. Oak was the only timber employed in this 
country for spokes, and these could only be obtained in the 
rough state. It was something different from mere amusement 
or childrens’ play to bring these embryo spokes to the form in 
which we are now supplied with them to hand. The improve- 
ments made in the machinery employed in relieving the me- 
chanic of this toilsome labor, is a feature in the progress of our 
age, that is suggestive of pleasurable thought, especially to the 
older practitioners among the craft, and can scarcely be realized 
by the young beginner now. As spokes “in the rough” have 
not entirely been discarded in some parts of these United States, 
the plan which we have adopted in the treatment of our sub- 
ject, will compel us to say something in regard to them here. 
If oak is to be used—which we consider to be absolutely neces- 
sary and preferable to hickory, where the spokes manufactured 
therefrom are to be used in making wheels intended for a business 
wagon, and which in using, will constantly be exposed to the 
weather—it should be selected with great care from young trees, 
of a second and upland growth, on a loamy soil. Where prac- 
ticable, the mechanic should attend to this matter in person. 
Charity would lead us to be silent here; but then again, an ob- 
ligatory duty compels us to take another course, One portion 
of the class of people who supply us with the raw material in 
this new country are agriculturists, and cannot reasonably be 
supposed to know quite as much as ourselves about the quality 
of timber requisite in making a good wheel. Another class— 
and they are far too numerous—with an ambition for selling 


their stock, far in advance of their honesty of purpose for sup- 
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plying a first rate article, will fell a tree anywhere where an 
‘oak (Quercus albus) can be found the most ready to their 
hands ; too often in some old forest, surrounded by other trees 
in such close proximity, that the sun’s rays (Oh, how much 
virtue there is in sunshine,) have never penetrated them, the 
consequences are that such timber will always be of a soft and 
brittle quality, and altogether unfitted for first class work. Even 
carriage-makers are sometimes either careless or thoughtless 
enough to be guilty of rending spokes from the log in such an 
unworkmanlike manner as to make them, if put into a wheel, 
what are technically termed “ bastard.” This should be care- 
fully avoided, as when a spoke has the grain of the timber run- 
ning crosswise, it is very liable to split in wearing. ; 

Asno manufacturer will succeed in giving the satisfaction to 
a customer, required by our correspondent, “J. R. F.,” with- 

out having on hand a well seasoned supply of well assorted 
stock, a little capital and some forethought should be laid out 
in keeping the “raw material” on hand at least twelve months 
before it may be required for use. The want of a well selected, 
well seasoned and well put together material, is the whole sum 
and substance of the cause for complaint from the public, as 
respects wheels. We all know that should the wheels fail, a 
carriage—however well constructed in the other parts—is im- 
mediately and justly condemned by the purchaser. 

Having disposed of our oak spokes in the rough, we now 
come to the ready made and machine worked spokes of com- 
merce. ‘Twenty years ago such a thing as a hickory spoke was 
scarcely dreamed of. Indeed, ever since hickory has been in 
common use, one very great objection to such use has been the 
liability to decay under the influences of the weather, which can 
only be preserved by prudent use and protection from a thick 
and well applied coat of paint. For coaches and other des- 
criptions of heavy carriages constantly ‘out doors,” we are 
well convinced that oak is more lasting and durable than any 
other wood in this country, but, there is a natural peculiarity 
about some hickory that constitutes the spokes made from it, 
as a general thing, more firm and unyielding under a pressure 
than oak, and consequently not as liable to spring froma 
straight line between the hub and felly. In this particular only, 
then, can we view them as being preferable to oak for light car- 
riages. 

It will scarcely be necessary to tell an experienced workman 
that some kinds of wood from a Walnut tree is even more readily 
inclined to bend than the oak. This he has already learned in 
experience, but some portion of our readers doubtless will be 
benefitted when we recommend that some care should be taken, 
and a trial made of each spoke separately before it is used. 
This may be effected by holding it at each end and pressing it 
with your weight over the top of the vice. Shoulda spoke thus 
tried, still retain a curved form after it is relieved of such press- 
ure as we have recemmended, it should be at once condemned, 
- since one or two such ‘ traitors” will either (even should you 
be a prudent man otherwise) make you the trouble and ex- 
pense of taking off and re-setting the tire, or else (if impru- 
dent) give you the reputation of being the manufacturer of a 
class of work not reliable, and as a consequence, not readily 
saleable ; for such soft and pliable spokes will be just as certain 
“to spring,” as that they are put into a wheel, as soon as the 
tire is put on. 

The foregoing are not the only matters to be guarded against 
in using “turned” spokes. Being “dressed” to our hands, 
and put up in bundles for sale in such condition that very little 
opportunity is afforded to select the good from the bad until 
they reach our shops. We are very apt to look at the matter 
in its commercial aspect, instead of a future contingency, and 
so, in goes the spoke, merely because it has cost us six cents, 
and we cannot afford to lose thus much ; the result is, that spoke 
has ruined the whole set ; ruined your reputation so much, that 
at least twenty good setts will be required to retrieve your good 
reputation, and besides proves in the end a great loss to you, 
in depreciating the value in your manufactures. You will find 


it more economical to order your spokes direct from the factory, 
pay six-and-athalf or seven cents each, and have every spoke 
put up for you warranted. We have tried this for two years, 
and find it a saving of at least twenty-five per cent. in pocket, 
and a still larger amount in reputation. 

The first thing after we are furnished the dressed article, is 
to “clean it off” and fit the tenon forthe mortise. In old times 
when wheels were dished some three or four inches, a spoke was 
required to be formed very tapering at the tenon. This form 
was very prone to make a wheel dish, and would only be toler- 
ated where the tire was put on in “strakes” as our ances- 
tors were accustomed to do, and consequently was very apt to 
make the joint “gape” at the back of the shoulder, at the hub. 
To remedy this liability probably led to the invention and adop- 
tion of the dove-tail form, formerly used in wheel-carriages; espe- 
cially in England. Since in our day we are accustomed to 
make our wheels comparatively “straight,” of course less taper 
is now required than formerly, and as we think—on scientific 
foundation—a spoke with very little taper will be found, if prop- 
erly fitted, much more difficult to pull out of the hub than 
where much taper is given. We have found in our experience, 
that one-sixteenth (large) of an inch is all that is required in 
small spokes, and the mortise should be so formed as to cause 
the tenon to press hardest at the point edgewise all the way 
down in driving the spoke. With the confident assertion that 
a spoke can never “pull out,” as long as the point of the tenon 
is tightest, we conclude this article, intending to resume this 
subject in our next number. ~ Hi Mipas: 


MAIL SPATTERS. 


Mr. Sataprr—Sir :—Is there any way to prevent glue from 
spoiling when allowed to stand in warm weather? Will some 
of the craft answer ? iad ci a 


Mr. C. W. Sataprr—Dear Sir :—I have just’read your 
proposition on page 40, August number, to reprint the ‘‘French 
Rule.’”? Iam happy to see this announcement, not for my own 
benefit, but for those who do not possess a knowledge of the 
Rule, and who so much need it. I also admire the spirit you 
manifest in calling upon your friends to contribute to the pub- 
lishing of the Rule. In compliance with this, myselfand a 
brother body-maker in the same shop, are now engaged in getting 
up drawings and representations which we will forward soon 
for your inspection. Jeo te 

Bridgeport, Conn., Sept. 3d, 1857. 


| Will other of our friends do likewise ? We should be happy 
to have numerous contributions upon this subject, that we may 
present it in a more perfect light.—Ep. | 


CuppEBACKVILLE, Sept. 9th, 1857. 


Mr. SatapzE——Sir :—I forwarded the money to you some 
time ago to pay for your “ Coach-Makers’ Magazine’’ for one 
year, and I think quite strange of your not sending the Maga- 
zine. If you have not received the money, you will please let 
me know by return mail, and I will look into the matter. 

Very respectfully yours, &., _ 
BENIAH RHODES. 


[Here is another of those interesting documents we allude to 
occasionally. Who can tell where “‘ Cuddebackville”’ is located? 
We have received the man’s money, but do not know where to 
send his Magazine —Ep. | 

ee See ree se eed 


[Qe~ “I should mightily like a drive out,” said a dandy to 
a man on seeing an elegant carriage and horses standing in the 
street. ‘Should you,” the man replied, “well, then, get into 
that carriage, and Pil engage the owner will quickly drive 
you out.” 
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ADVENTURES ABOVE AND BELOW GROUND IN 
SEARCH OF WALL STREET BROKER.—JOHN 
8. DYE—HIS WHEREABOUTS. 


A TALE OF STRANGE ADVENTURES BUT NO FANCY SKETCH. 


Who has not heard of John S. Dye, the man who once 
figured so notoriously in the financial circles of Cincinnati ? 
The man who, through the agency of a spiritual medium, ob- 
tained a fac siméle of the coin for which Judas betrayed Christ, 
and who kept and advertised duplicates for exhibition and 
sale; the man, too, who publishes the Dollar Counterfeit 
Detecter, known as “ Dye’s Wall Street Broker, published 
by John 8. Dye, Banker [?] and Broker, 70 Wall Street, [?] 
New York; ” said Detecter filled with dug up stories of Ori- 
ental adventure and “ New York 70 years ago ;”” with sundry 
mysterious hieroglyphics, (neither Dutch, English or French,) 
but which, when deciphered, are said to contain in a nut shell 
all the concentrate wisdom of the detective art!—Joun S. 
Dyes, the confederate of ‘‘ Ned Buntline,” and the general ad- 
vertising agent of the great ‘“‘ American Safety Paper Manu- 
facturing Company,” (which of course every body has heard 
of,) the thing which is to revolutionize the paper trade, and 
compel rascals to be honest ; the man who has patronized the 
advertising columas of the country and city press to the amount 
of perhaps seventy thousand dollars, and payed them all (?) 
in promises at least—perhaps in shares of the Paper Company, 
(the President and only named officer of which holds forth 
at ‘70 Wall Street,” dates ‘‘ A Nicholson’s Detecter ” from the 
same place, and pretends to be the banker and broker of the 
institution. ) . 

That such a man as John S. Dye, so noted, both by antece- 
dent and present position, should be hard to find, even in the 
great metropolis, might seem strange to those who have never 
enjoyed the mystery and excitement of a Wall Street “rat” 
hunt. 
the ground in and around those subterranean retreats, and now, 


But we have run the gauntlet, and know every inch of 


for the benefit of the uninitiated, we will give the incidents of 
our first experience. 

About four months since, we received an order from this res- 
ponsible banker (!) directing us to insert his flashy advertise- 
ment in the Coach-Makers’ Magazine, which we cheerfully 
complied with, supposing, from representations, that he was 
perfectly good for any amount. We also gave him notice that 
we were publishing the ‘ Harness-Makers’ Journal,” and the 
next ‘ Broker ” contained a smuggled order to insert in it also. 
We thought rather strange of this, for it was pasted to the 
book and seemed to be the same hand writing as the first 
letter, but bore no signature. 
concluded that it was all right. 


We compared the writing and 

As soon as both publications 
were issued, we sent a proof of advertisement and complimen- 
tary notices, enclosing a bill (as is our custom,) for acceptance 
at ninety days, or amount less 5 per cent. 


But no acceptance 


or response came, save a blind allusion to some arrangement of 
their own which would “‘ not be varied from,” marked for our 
especial notice in the next ‘“ Broker.” How any arrangement 
of their own, which we had not been apprised of, could affect 
us, we could not comprehend, since our terms stood pointed 
out in full at the head of the “ Directory.” But knowing that 
business was soon to call us to the city, we concluded to rest 
the matter till then, at which time we expected to step into this 
“70 Wall Street,” and either see Mr. Dye personally, or some 
of his clerks, and there find out all about the matter. 


The time came, and after some considerable trouble this ob- 
scure, under ground room marked at the side of the passage 
way as “70,” was found and entered. A keen looking little 
black eyed man, who evidently thought three times before an- 
swering a question, stood at the counter fingering over some 
small piles of change, as if counting it, and with a cunning 
twinkle in his eye, he proceeded to answer each of our questions as 
methodically as if before a juror. The drift of the answers 
elicited was, that he was not John 8. Dye; that it was not 
John 8. Dye’s concern; that John S. Dye called there about 
twice a day to get letters, &c.; that he came there and trans- 
acted business with his permission, and was allowed to adver- 
tise this as his head-quarters, but that he knew nothing about 
John 8. Dye’s business, his private sanctum, his publishing 
house, his boarding place, or where he could be seen, only as 
he dropped in there. We visited this broker shop several 
times during our stay in New York, and laid many plans to 
entrap this little man into a commital, but we neither got a 
sight of John 8. Dye or obtained the slightest clue to the mys- 
tery, save that which our own suspicions suggested. We in- 
quired of several prominent business men in that quarter of the 
city, and they all had heard his name—none knew anything 
about him personally ; so we really began to think that John S. 
Dye was a fabulous character, and that the little man at the 
counter was the impersonification of the humbug. As a last 
ruse, we sent a young man to the office, “70 Wall Street,” 
with directions to subscribe for the ‘“ Broker,” and take a re- 
ceipt for the subscription money. He did so, but the little man 
signed it ‘“Dye’s Wall Street Broker.” We compared this with 
the other documents from the office; it was not the same hand 
writing, so we came to the conclusion that the genuine Dye 
was yet behind the scenes. Upon returning to the sanctum, we 
wrote a letter to John S. Dye, detailing our strange adventures 
in search of him, and asking an explanation, but we presume 
that this letter is still upon the wing, for we have not heard 
from it since. 


After the first ninety days were up, and the whole amount 
was due, according to our regular terms, our special agent 
visited New York to arrange sundry matters and collect certain 
bills due there; among these we sent John 8S. Dye’s bill, and 
to make sure work and cut off the least plea that could be 
raised, we made it out for just the amount of the quarter’s bill, 
and no more, instructing our agent at the same time.to ferret 
out John S. Dye. For the first three or four days his visits 
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were as barren of any satisfactory result as were our own, 
though he tried every art that his brain could suggest; the bill 
was left but he did not come in; the next day he came but the 
little man forgot it. The next he stuck it into the calender; he 
came; it was gone; did not see him take it. An appoint- 
ment was left to be in at a certain hour; he did not come in 
that day. Finally a general inquiry was made at the offices 
around and above No. 70; no one knew him personally ; all 
had heard him inquired about often. Jinally our agent got 
out of patience, and went to the little man at “70” and told 
him that he was satisfied that it was a made up arrangement, 
and that he believed that there was sufficient evidence of dis- 
honest intentions already elicited to warrant a legal investiga- 
tion of the matter. He pretended to know nothing about the 
matter, and repeated substantially the same that he had told 
us, that John S. Dye merely made that a business point, and 
called in once or twice a day to get mail matters, the same as 
he would at a post-office or the office of a man with whom he 
had business, and further than that, he had no interest in the 
concern, in confirmation of which he produced another “ De- 
tecter”’ which he said was published by him. This document 
was advertised in the imprint as published by “ A. Nicholson, 
Banker and Broker, No. 70 Wall Street.” 
chased a copy and was about to take leave, when Mr. Nicholson 
informed him that he had heard that Dye had a room back of 
_a saloon near the Broadway Theatre, where he kept his papers, 
and suggested that perhaps he might be found there. The 
agent gathered another hint from this, and proceeded to the 
paper department of the general post-office and there inquired 
if a man by the name of John 8, Dye ever called for mail mat- 
ter in that department; they said that he did, and that his 
office was at 70 Wall Street. Our agent gave them to under- 
stand that he was not visible at that point. A clerk was then 
called, who seemed to be better “ posted.” He described the 
precise place where he kept his papers, ‘‘in the back room of 


Our agent pur- 


a saloon, just under the Broadway Theatre, where they keep 

‘good toddy and plenty of uw.” He was described personally 
asa large man with light complexion and blue eyes, “ big 
enough to be easily found almost anywhere.” 


With this information the room was easily found and a letter 
left with invitation to address by post where he could be seen, 
or call at the room 80 “ Smithsonian,” and the room was visi- 
ted often at all hours, but from the testimony of the bar keeper 
and our agent’s own observation, he was led to believe that the 
huge dimensions of the broker had not cheered this wonted re- 
sort for the space of four days! There stuck the letter, and 
upon the desk’s spread a multitude of papers, all marked 
““Dye’s Wall Street Broker,” and all bearing upon their face 
the impress of the liberality and greatness of this invisible 


genins, who was thus unconsciously marshaling them into 
force, to be constituted members of a great monopoly whose 
head was “70 Wall Street.” 


Our agent next referred to the City Directory; here he was 
marked “70 Wall Street, house, Metropolitan.” 


He then re- 


paired to the Metropolitan Hotel, but, like “ Beacon’s dog 
Noble,” he found that he was barking at an empty hole; the 
clerk said that he had not stopped there for upwards of a year. 
The clerk of the Smithsonian was next consulted. All that he 
knew was, that their card was in the “Broker” fora short time, 
but that when they went to renew it, their inquiry at “70 Wall 
Street ” for John 8. Dye, the proprietor, was treated in so mys- 
terious a manner that the matter was dropped. 


The police now seemed to be the only elfectual resort, but 
our agent concluded to try one more visit to the reading room. 
John 8. Dye had not been in, but a company of convivial 
friends were taking a social glass, and the man who footed the 
bill was pointed out by the bar keeper as the man who could 
tell him all about John 8. Dye. “ Yes, sir,” responded he; 
“take adrink, sir? Iam Ned Bunline, by G-d. Iam the 
man that started all these things.” Our agent refused the 
proffer, and made a note ofthe information, that John 8. Dye’s 
sanctum was on William Street, just below Spruce, in the 
office of the ‘Golden Rule,” at which place owr money was 
(said to be) wating for us. 

With such golden prospects he hastened to this ‘ golden” 
retreat. He found it at the locality specified, in an old building, 
up a rickety flight of stairs, in a dusky back room, the furniture 
of which consisted of a long wooden table and four chairs, with 
sundry boxes, and stray copies of ‘ Dye’s Wall Street Broker ” 
and ‘‘ Nicholson’s Detecter,” each hailing from ‘70 Wall 
Here the great John 8. Dye, 
‘Ned Buntline,” and other kindred spirits ‘‘most do congre- 
gate,” but neither of these precious mates ornamented the room 
with their expanded dimensions at this particular time. John 
S. was at 70 Wall. Our agent run rather than walked, to this 
old but lately deserted hunting ground. As he rushed down 
the steps into the broker shop, he found himself confronted by 
“Mr. John S$. 
“That is my name; who may you be?” 


Street, laying around loose. 


the huge personage so definitely described. 
Dye, I believe ?” 
“The agent of the Coach-Makers’ Magazine and Harness- 


\Makers’ Journal; you took a bill from here, left by me a 


few days ago, made out by Mr. Saladee, for advertising. Have 
you the bill with you?” “It is up at myroom.” He then pro- 
ceeded to inform him of some of the strange events that had 
happened; the unanswered correspondence, &c. The broker 
requested him to call at his room in the morning and he would 
explain. Our agent insisted on an immediate conference, and 
they finally arranged to meet at his room in halfan hour. With 
that week’s issue of the “‘ Broker” he had advertised his room 


on Broadway, as was noticed by glancing ata late number in - 


his private room; yet no imprint on his work, no hint given in 
it, no trace left at his public room, none at 70 Wall Street, gave 
a clue to his retreat. He had no means of knowing that our 
agent had so lately discovered it, (as he thought prudent not 
to inform him,) neither did the broker inform him. So, whether 
he intended to keep his word in fact, or throw him on a wrong 


scent, we have no means of knowing. At all events, our agent 


went to his private room, and in the course ofabout thirty or forty 
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minutes the broker came lumbering in, and in a profane, ruf- 
fianly manner, demanded of his clerk to wake up and hand him 
the stock book. The book was produced, and after demanding 
the name, he ran his finger over the names, until, with a satis- 
factory air, he displayed written opposite to it with a lead 
pencil, “sent 10 shares of stock,” after which he slapped the 
book shut and set back, as much as to say, “now come on with 
your questions.” He had made arrangements with the Amer- 
ican Safety Paper Manufacturing Company to do their adver- 
tising, and had helped us to athree month’s advertisement 
of the said company, and had sent ten 10 shares in payment of 
his bill sen¢, and for the new three months’ contract which he 
wished to make for advertising the safety paper. Our agent 
demurred, asserting that Wall Street bankers and brokers 
were expected to meet their orders promptly and in legal cur- 
rency. The broker man asserted that this was no humbug ; 
no d—d swindle, but a genuine good article. Here he went 
on, a la “soap man,” to describe the wonderful chemical prop- 
erties of the “Great American Safety Paper,” which was to 
supercede all others, and finally closed by asserting that the 10 
shares would bring their face in cash in less than ninety days. 
Like Alladdin’s wonderful lamp, it was to light its possessor 
to fortune and to glory. Still our agent could see in it all but 
a new enterprise, whose capital was nothing but an imaginary 
one in the form of stock shares, held by men in all sections 
who had done John S. Dye’s advertising, and such holders com- 
prised the members of the company, and the head and only 
known officer of which was that other claimant of 70 ‘“ Wall 
Street,” A. Nicholson, the “little black-eyed man,” who knew 
so jittle of his advertising agent’s whereabouts and business, 
and still, who apparently published in the same building, and 
issued from the same office. We wonder if “ Ned Buntline ” 
will continue his history of Wall Street to the present year? If 
so, we wish him to place these facts in an upper corner and dis- 
connect them with a dash ( ) from Ais representation of 
more honorable men. 


A few of the above discrepancies, in the pretentions of the 
occupant and of the claimant of “No. 70 Wall Street,” was 
cast into the teeth of the broker man; he did not attempt to 
explain, but tried to thunder it down with a tragic demon- 
stration; declared that he “did not care a d—n what any man 
said about him, that he did not want anything to do with that 
fellow down there ; that he attended to his own business, and 
did not care what he (the agent) thought or believed about 
him.” Aga clincher on the paper case, he thundered out that 
“if Mr. Saladee did not like it he could say so, and he would 
make it right”—repeating—“ Do you understand? I win 
MAKE IT RIGHT!” Here our agent’s mission ended. 


We received the “paper” document and our agent’s letter 
about the same time, and being somewhat indignant, returned 
the shares with a lettter, stating that we were posted on his 
affairs, and that if he did not honor his obligations in an hon- 
orable manner immediately, we should feel it our duty to post 
our patrons and cotemporaries by bestowing an extra adver- 


tisement on him gratis. His response to this was worthy of his 
antecedents; that, since we had threatened what we were 
a going to do, that we should do it, that advertising was a 
eame that two could work at, and gently hinted at a suit for 
damages, by challenging us to “send us acopy of the ‘extra’ 
marked.” 


If it is the object of this wily man (?) to first swindle the 
press out of a vast amount of advertising work, and then by 
aggravating them into the use of harsh epithets, to make a 
second pile by instituting libel suits, we doubt not but he 
would have the advantage of the controversy, so far as per- 
sonal responsibility ts concerned ; and being thus forewarned 
of his second trap, we shall, in discharging the duty which we 
owe to those we may have thrown into his hands, by publish- 
ing him as a proper person to stand guard upon the walls of 
our great financial superstructure, attempt to prove that our 
prudence is a match for his subtility, by confining ourselves to 
the relation of simple facts, and leave our patrons and cotempo- 
raries to draw their own inferences. 


We see, by an injudiciously quoted article from the “ Pitts- 
burgh Post,” in the ‘ Broker” of August 22d, that others are 
speaking out in plain terms, and though the eclipsed luminary 
attempts to rotten egg them with his own native billinsgate, his’ 
tongue has so lost tts slander by constant application, that his 
attempts are as Indicrous as the attempts of a dumb kitten to 
mew. From this fact. we care neither for: his good or his evil 
speeches towards us in the columns of the “Broker.” The 
Pittsburgh Post claims that Nicholson, of the Paper Company, 
said that he did not intend the shares of stock issued to John 
S. Dye as their advertising agent, to be put out by him in pay- 
ment for his own advertisements. The “Broker” heads this, 
“ Nail the slandering liar to the cross!” and after making 
some other characteristic remarks, adds a letter from Nicholson 
to the effect that John 8. Dye received so many shares, to be 
used in advertising the Paper Company. So direct a refuta- 
tion (?) throws the “ Post” in the shade. But to us v¢ matters 
not what these two Richmonds write for each other, for it is 
yet to be tested which of the two is the real “70 Wall Street” 
man. Some of the gentlemen about this inststution may now 
consider themselves pretty much headed, and if they have any 
reputation to lose they had better ‘‘face the music” and meet 
the cool facts that now confront them, in some direct and satis- 
factory manner, else they may have to answer to them at 
another time and place. 

The following remarkable show of ownership appeared in 
the “Broker ” of August 8th : 


Dyz’s Strancers’ News Room.—The undersigned, pub- 
lisher of Dye’s Wall Street Broker, has the pleasure to inform 
all strangers, merchants, and others visiting the city, that he has 
opened a Free News Room, next door to the Broadway 
Theatre. Every daily and weekly paper published in the 
United States, Utah, Kansas, Oregon, Canada, the leading 
papers of England, France, Spain, Italy, Germany, Cuba, &c. 
&c, kept on file for the free perusal of all visitors to the city. 


Now, just see the name at the bottom ; he is the responsible 
broker man. 
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Upon dissecting the “ Broker” for the 29th of August, we 
found it to be an old 8th of August one, with a fly leaf pasted 
over the date. Is invisible John taking this means to dispose 
of an over issue, oris he cutting some rusty, and by this artful 
dodge doing us behind our backs? Come John, we know 
where you are, now; if not, we know who can find you, so 
keep an eye skinned and carry yourself straight, and we will 
tend to getting our pay shortly, as will many others, no 
doubt. 

meee Be POW 
THE GLORIOUS PRESENT. 

There are times when the golden enjoyments of the present are 
appreciated ; when the eye of the Poet and the Romancer ceases 
to wander into the dim past and distant future for that soul cor- 
dial which induces the sacred furor of inspiration. Yet those 
are not the ordinary events of life. No matter how sublime; but 
when the thunder of sudden war breaks upon years of peace 
and tranquility—when the smile of plenty spreads itself like 
an angel of peace over a burthened and famishing land, or 
when the news of some startling event hisses like a rocket 
through the moral atmosphere of the social world. But to 
the refined mind, the shock of war and the morbid ex- 
citement of the scandal monger are alike hideous and dis- 
gusting, while the triumphs of peace and the song of the reaper 
fills him with an extacy of delight. The one is God’s gift, the 
other is a fearful display of the worst and darkest elements of 
depraved society. 

Need we say, then, that the present is a fit season for lifting 
up the heart in thankfulness to the God of plenty. Long years 
have rolled away since its parallel has visited us; rots, insects 


and infections have blighted the prospects of each succeeding 
year until ‘‘ hope deferred ”’ had sickened the hearts of the most 
hopeful. But the present year, though less promising in its in- 
fancy than most of its predecessors, has come through chills 
and showers to be the most prodigal of her gifts. The loaded 
orchard, the waving grain, the dark cornfield, and the rank 
growth of the meadow, all lift up their heads with promise, 
which, like the rainbow that girdles the brow of the dying 
storm, tells of a bright providence that wisely hides behind the 


shadows of affliction. 


It may be, that continuous prosperity hardens the heart and|_ 


chills the affections of men. Such is also the case with con- 
tinuous adversity. It makes men sharp, cold, and money-loving. 
The famine of besieged cities confirms this; hunger and want 
urge men on to desperate deeds of selfish cruelty, at which the 
heart would revolt under more favorable auspices. Urged on 
by this, the widow can roast and devour her own offspring, the 
friend covet the effects of his neighbor, and even the most gen- 
erous will cast lots for the carcass of a comrade. 

What wonder, then, that when finances are close and times 
hard, sharpers swarm, and the moans of the impoverished fill 
the social world with present trouble and future forbodings ? 
At this juncture our jails will be filled with victims, and all the 
operative machinery of Church and State will scarcely repress 


the riotous and restless spirit of the afflicted masses. Just as 


sure as fire will cause water to boil, just so sure national ca- 
lamity will render the masses turbulent. But when the horn of 
plenty tells of abundant harvest, and when the eye is greeted at 
every turn with hopeful signs for the future, the elements of 
discord vanish ; the farmer sings at hig toil and the mechanic 
turns to his labor with new hope; the prisoner looks from his 
cell and longs for free air; the song of the bird and the stimu- 
lus of free labor in the field. The christian warms with new 
devotion, and even the atheist, who is wont to reject the more 
sacred promptings of gratitude, turns his dull, cold eye towards 
heaven and utters an unconscious thanksgiving for the blessings 
of the “ glorious present.” 


OE tia RE es 
THE FUTURE OF THE MAGAZINE. 

It has been a question of considerable debate for the last year, 
between ourself and the numerous friends we have in the East, 
as to the propriety of moving the publication of the Magazine to 
some of their cities; either New York, Bridgeport, or New 
Haven. Some of our advertising patrons have offered us very 
liberal inducements to make the change, anda great many of 
the foremost mechanics have pledged themselves to contribute 
regularly if we would publish the Magazine in their midst: 
Again, we have also had the offer of a co-partnership with a 
very intelligent, competent, and enterprising gentlemen of this 
city, who is a native of Providence, R. I., and who is anxious to 
return to New England and take up a permanent residence in 
any city we may conclude to publish, and give to the business 
his unreserved attention, while we attend to the business West. 
After giving the matter due consideration, we have concluded to 
make an arrangement of this kind. Our new prospectus will 
appear in the November number, when all the necessary partic- 
ulars will be given. The present year, however, will be com- 
pleted in the present office, and will open East with No. 1 Vol. 
VY. The ‘“Harness-Makers’ Journal will be continued here as 
before. 

SEEK 

[QS" A first rate carriage-ironer—a man with a family, can 
be obtained by addressing a letter to this office. The best of 
references will be given if required. Apply soon. 


EXPLANATIONS OF THE DRAWINGS. 


PLATE.NO. 31. 


No. 1—The two-seat Pony Sleigh. The body should be 5 ft. 
3 in. long from the outside of the curve in front to the top of 
back. Front knee, 20 in. high; middle, 16 in. ; back, 184 in. 
Body, 2 ft. 2 in. wide inside at the point where it rests on the 
beam; 2 ft. in front. Pannel 5 in. deep, measuring perpen- 
dicular, the side having about 5 in. swell. 

No. 2-—A rather small two-seat Sleigh. Body about 4 ft. 
10 in. long; other dimensions about the same as Pony Sleigh; 
dash projecting at the sides the form of wings. This sleigh 
has a joint in front iron, supporting the seat, to turn it over 
and give room to get into the back seat. 

No. 8—A one-seat Cutter. Body, 3 ft. 1lin. long. Knees, 
19, 184 and 16. Body, 23 in. wide inside at the back beam; 
92 front. Pannel, 4 in. perpendicular; 44 and 5 in. swell. 

Shall have a large three-seat Extension Top Sleigh for the 
next number, if possible. R. H. BROWN. 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


COLEMAN’S PATENT, IMPROVED ANTI-RAT- 
TLING SHAFT COUPLING. 


Fig. 1 is a side view of our improvement. 

Hig. 2 is a plan or top view of the same. 

Fig 8 is a detached view of the T head. Similar letters of 
reference indicate corresponding parts in the several figures. 

Our invention consists in the peculiar means employed for 
securing T heads, which are attached to the shafts in loops, 
which are attached to the axle. ‘This is effected by means of 
boxes and wedge shaped bars and screws, arranged as will be 
hereafter fully shown and described. To enable those skilled 
in the art to fully understand and construct our invention, we 
will proceed to describe it. 

A represents what is generally known as aT head. This is 
constructed of metal, and one is attached to the inner end of 
each shaft. To the front axle of the vehicle two loops, B, are 
attached. These loops are formed at the ends of bars, A, 
which are secured to the axle by clips, bolts, or any suitable 
way. The loops are considerably wider than the bars, A, and 
are formed by bending over the outer end of the wide portion 
of the bars in semi-circular form, as shown clearly in Fig. 1. 

The loops, B, are slotted as shown at V in Fig. 2, so that 
the heads, A, may be fitted thereon. The loop forms a hook 
as shown clearly in Fig. 1, and its inner part in which the T 
head fits corresponding in form to the head, so that the head 
may have a perfect bearing therein, and be allowed to work or 
turn, so as to allow the ends of the shaft the requisite vertical 

lay. . 
: The outer broad end of the bar, A, that is, the portion of it 
on which the hook or loop B is formed, has a vertical ledge or 
plate, V, placed or formed at the junction of the bar with the 
broader portion, and directly back of the head, A, a box, C, is 
placed. This box is a metal bar, having one side made of con- 
cave form, corresponting universally to the cylindrical form of the 
head, and D represents a bar which is fitted between the box, 
C, and the vertical ledge or plate, V. 

The adjoining sides of the box, OC, and bar, D, are inclined 
or beveled, asshown in Fig. 1, and a groove, C, is made in 
the box, C, in its outer side, in which a projection, D, on the 
bar, D, fits the groove and projection forming a guide to the 
bar. Vertically through the bar, D, a screw, EH, passes; said 
screw also passing through the plate, as shown clearly in Fig. 1. 

From the above description of parts, it will be seen that by 
screwing down the bar, D, the box, C, will be pressed against 
the head, A, and the head prevented from having any unneces- 
sary play. The upperend or head of the screw should be pro- 
vided with a square head, C, so that a wrench may be applied 
to the screw. 

By this device a screw fastening is. obtained, and one that 
may be readily adjusted from time to time as occasion may re- 
quire, so that the heads, A, will always be kept tight or snug 
in their bearings and all unnecessary play avoided. 

Ss. T. J. COLEMAN & JOHN W. TIBBET. 

Patented the 4th day of August, 1857. 


[ For illustrations see Plate No. 32.] 
>< 0 > ob—+ 
Wairr’s Parent Hus, Xenta, Onr0.—Some of our frlends 


South have inquired of us as to the practicability of the above 
improvement. We can only say, that we have never seen any 
of them in practical use, but the reports we are constantly re- 
ceiving in regard to them, are such, that we can have no hesi- 


tancy in recommending it. 
a 


[Be" We find that “ Hauck’s Patent Brake” for carriages 
is heing highly approved of South, and throughout the States 
of Pennsylvania and Virginia. 


Smiry’s Sprinc Axie.—We have already made our read- 
ers familiarly acquainted with the name of A. EH. Smith, the 
It is not 
now our object to repeat what we have so frequently asserted, 
but to refer to a sett of axles of a novel construction, made by 
him, which we are now using in a new carriage just completed. 
The axle is so constructed that the attachment of the wheel to 
the axle requires neither screw, bolt, linch-pin, or anything 
of the kind. At the shoulder of the axle there is a groove 
turned in about about 4 inch deep, and at the butt of the box 


celebrated axle manufacturer, at Bronxville, N. Y. 


there is a pair of jaws so attached and arranged as to be ope- 
rated upon by means of springs, which press and hold the jaws 
into the aforesaid groove. They are sprung open when the wheel 
is to be removed, by means of a rench. We look upon the ar- 
rangement as one of the most convenient ever invented ; and 
what is more, we do not run a vehicle of the same weight that 
has as little resistance to draft, or that runs with less noise. 
Every person who looks upon convenience as a luxury, should 
have this axle to his carriage, or some other pattern of Smith’s 
case-hard axles. The great peculiarity of this make of axles 
is, the least possible resistance to draft, and so perfectly fitted 
that they are void of rattling. 


+2 ED ep— 
A house in St. Louis wishes to know if we have an 
agency for the sale of the “Jennings Portable Folding Tops,” 


and if so, wants to know what deduction we could make from 
our regular price list, should they take from fifty to one hundred. 
In reply, we would say, that we have an agency, but the de- 
mand for the top has been such, that, up to the present time, 
the manufacturers could not furnish us with a supply, but we 
hope they will soon. 

This top is invaluable to Omnibus Companies, as for a tri- 
fling sum they can have one to each stage, and when not 
needed they can be folded up and stowed away, occupying little 
ornoroom. The principal reason for not having tops to all 
driver seats on omnibuses is, we presume, first, made after the 
old plan, are too expensive, and, in the next place, when not in 
use, require such an amount of room for storage as to render 
the use of them entirely out of the question. These difficulties, 


however, are entirely obviated with the “ Folding Top.” 
OE 0 eg 
MACHINERY FOR THE MANUFCTURE OF CARRIAGES.—Some 


few days ago we had the pleasure of calling at the popular 
machine works of Messrs. Lane & Bodley, of Cincinnati. We 
are happy to notice that these gentlemen have so enlarged their 
business, as to enable them to furnish the trade with any kind 
of machinery that can be profitably made use of in the manu- 
facture of carriages. Aside from their world renowned hub- 
boring and mortising machines, they can furnish at short notice, 
Planing Machines, Tenoning Machines, Spoke Machines, Turn- 
ing Lathes, Scroll Saws, and the Blanchard Bending Machines. 
Hub and felloe manufacturers, as well as the coach-makers, 
should not lose sight of this fact, for if they want good ma- 
chinery this is most emphatically the place to find it. We pur- 


pose giving a series of engravings, which shall convey a correct 
idea of their style and form of construction. 
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{@s~ We clip the following compliment to Messrs. Royer, 


Simonton & Co., from the Cincinnati Daily Commercial of the 
11th inst. It has reference to the Mechanics’ Institute of that 
city: , 

‘‘ Messrs. Royer, Simonton & Co. have on exhibition a variety 
of beautifully finished specimens from their wheel and spoke 
manufactory. These gentlemen have uniformly taken the prize 
wherever they have exhibited their ingenious handicraft. We 
were particularly struck with the strength and lightness of a 
buggy wheel, which, to our mind, exhibited the very perfection 
of vehicular art. They have also on exhibition, spokes of 
every description, shafts bent by machinery, felloes, and all the 
various etceteras necessary for the construction of every des- 
cription of carriage. In the manufacture of these articles, as 
well as in the celebrated locust hub, specimens of which are on 
exhibition, Messrs. Royer & Co. employ the aid of steam and 
machinery, and are undoubtedly the largest manufacturers in 
the world, there being no Eastern or European establishment at 
all able to compete with them. They supply nearly the whole 
South and West, and we understand are gradually accumula- 
ting an Eastern business. This is a proud specimen of the pro- 
gress of Cincinnati in this important branch of mauufacture.”’ 


te 

Lerch & Matr.—We take pleasure in again referring our 
readers to the advertisement of Messrs. Leech & Mair, of 
Pittsburgh. We are told by an old friend who has just been 
through their establishment, that they have the largest stock of 
goods now on hand west of the mountains. This is all very 
probable, since both partners are long and well schooled in the 
business, and no party more industrious and enterprising than 


they. 
ee a 
Ace A number of our patrons have asked us if they cannot 


get Mr. Ham’s Patent Tire at a nearer point than New York, 
and whether there is no agency West, &c. We do not know 
of any agency existing in the West. The probability is, however, 
that there will be one established in this city very soon. The 
tire is becoming a great favorite among all classes who have 


tested it, and we predict for it a very large sale. 
EEE 
THE New SHarr Couprine.—We are now using on one of 


our buggies a pair of Coleman’s Improved Shaft Couplings, 
and from the trial we have given them, have no hesitancy in 
recommending them to be the best shaft coupling we have ever 
seen. Mr. Coleman is manufacturing carriage bolts very ex- 
tensively, and this coupling will also be furnished from his 
factory at Cincinnati, O. We hope carriage-makers will give 


this coupling their notice, as it is just the thing they want. 
i 
Apotoay.—lIf there is anything in the world that we more 


dislike than another, it is that of appearing before our readers 
in the character of an apologist; but the late appearance of 
this nnmber demands it. Mr. R. H. Brown, our drafsman, 
has been so sorely afflicted in his family by sickness and the 
death of his wife, that he has been totally unfitted for any kind 
of business. This circumstance also accounts for the non- 


appearance of engravings that should have been inserted. 
0 Se 
(Qs~ Mr. Henry G. Tousxy is our authorized agent for 


the disposal of our various patents. Any courtesies extended 
to him by the craft will be cheerfully reciprocated by us. 


A CARRIAGE FACTORY FOR SALE. 


.. The undersigned offers for sale his new factory, situated in 
Augusta, Hancock County, Ill. The country around is as fine 
as any in the West. The shop has a good run of custom, with 
no other shop nearer than 40 miles. Any one wishing to doa 
good business with a small capital, can obtain all particulars by 


letter, or by calling on me in person. CHAS. SEEM. 
Augusta, Hancock Oo., Ill., Sep. 8th, ’57. 
+42 D> 0>—-- 
WANTS. 


Wantep—aA first class Carriage and Cutter builder. One fa- 
miliar with all parts of the wood work can have steady employment 
and good wages. Address JACKSON & ZUFELT, Sheboygan 
Falls, Wisconsin. 


Wantrep—aA first class Carriage Ironer, to whom the highest 


wages will be paid and a permanent situation given. Address J. 
H. CARSON, Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 
Wantep.— We want a good Trimmer immediately. Address E. 


P. KOONS & CO., Finley, Ohio. 


ie er 
[Qe > Advertisers will do well to ponder the following sen- 


sible ies contained ina little book, entitled ‘‘ How to get 


money.” 


‘Whatever your occupation or calling may be, if it needs 
support from the public, advertise it thoroughly and efficiently in 
some shape or other that will arrest public attention. I freely 
confess, that what success I have had in my life, may be attrib- 
uted more to the public press than to nearly all other causes 
combined. There may possibly be occupations that do not re- 
quire advertising, and that it did not pay. This is only when 
advertising is done sparingly and grudgingly. Homeopathic 
doses of advertising wil not pay perhaps ; it is like half a portion 
of physic, making the patient sick but effecting nothing. Ad- 


{minister liberally and the cure will be permanent.—Some say 


they cannot afford to advertise. They mistake; they cannot 
afford not to advertise. In this country where everybody reads 
the newspapers, it will be seen that these are the cheapest and 
best media through which persons can speak to the public where 
they are to find their customers. Put on the appearance of 
business and generally the reality will follow. ‘The farmer plants 
his seed, and while he is sleeping, his corn and Pee are 
growing. So with advertising. While you are sleeping, or 
eating, or conversing with one “of your customers, your adver- 
tisement is being read by hundreds and thousands of persons 
who never saw you or heard of your business, and never would, 
had it not been for your advertisement appearing in the news- 


papers.’ 


ae or 

IQs” An Irishman on being charged with having stolen a 

wagon, declared he had wide: it ever since tt was a wheel- 
aA: 


LITERARY REVIEW FOR SEPTEMBER. 


“Norsine to Do,” by a Lady. 

This spicy little book is intended by the fair (we suppose) 
authoress as 2 companion to that withering calumny upon her 
sex and their unmentionables, “Nothing to Wear.” As such it 
is happily conceived and fitly expressed, showing up the “Pat- 
ent Leather Man” with the “ Crinoline Woman” in a manner 
that will make many a “ Fitz Frizzle” wince, who perambu- 
lates Fifth Avenue to ogle the ladies having “‘ Nothing to Do.” 


“Oh! wad some power the giftie ge us, 
To see oursels as ithers see us; 

It wad fra many a blunder free us 

An foolish notion ; 

What airs in gait and dress would le us 
And ene devotion.” 


Randall & Aston, 50 cts, pre-paid. 
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 IRVING?S CALEGHH.— See page 10. 
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GERMANTOWN ROCKAWAY.—See page 70. 
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THE GUARD WHEEL “MACHINE Puica Oct. 20th, To. —See Business Department page 74. 
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GoOr MMe Ue NeleOcd“TokeO: Nes 


MEMORY. 


As doth the smooth and radiant face 
Of the Artist’s polished glass, 

Reflect with faithfulness the light 

* From objects as they pass: 


And as each truthful picture there, 
Doth vividly remain, 
Forming in bright connecting links, 


A strong unbroken chain: 


Thus on the mirror of the mind, 
The scenes of life are cast, 

And like a lengthened chain they bind 
The present to the past. 


For present hours glide swiftly by, 
Through all life’s varied weather, 
But memory grasps them as they fly, 

And links them all together. 


Yes, faithfully it gathers up 
Each day’s hope, joy, or sorrow, 
That we may calmly sit us down, 
And read them o’er to-morrow. 


But varied shades of light illume, 
The links in memory’s chain ; 

Some cast the rays of joy, and some 
The leaden hues of pain. 


But small the links and weak their claims, 
On childhood’s careless hours ; 

He’s all too busy gathering up 
Life’s dewy morning flowers. 


The ardent youth, with visions bright, 
Of Marhood, Honor, Fame, 

Casts but a glance at memory’s light, 
The future is his aim. 


Proud Manhood’s powers the present grasp, 
And scenes long past recall ; 

-In his strong arms he gathers up, 
And reasons from them all. , 


But when dim twilight shrouds the mind, 
And age comes creeping fast, 

Along life’s western verge we find 
True votaries to the past. 


The age dimmed eyes, that scarce reflect 
The light of passing hours, 

Grow brilliant as they catch the rays 
From youth’s bright sunny hours. 


Mepina, August 6th, 1857. 


For the Coach-Makers’ Magazine. 
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|apprehension as to the result. 


MACHINERY, vs. MANUAL LABOR. 


In this utilitarian age, in these times of action when progress 
seems to be the order of the day, when steam, and even elec- 
tric fluid are driven to their utmost tension to perform great 
feats both of strength and fleetness; when labor-saving ma- 
chinery is part and parcel of every enterprise; in fact, when 
inventive genius is ready to burst with giant projects to super- 
cede manual labor, the working classes are not without serious 
They see in this machine, and 
in that invention, an effectual substitute for their handy work- 
manship. This is well. Every good citizen is the guardian of 
his own interest. Every artizan, every mechanic, every laborer, 
should be the faithful representative of his own profession, trade 
or calling. He should feel'the responsibility of its dignity, of 
its elevation. He should feel that upon his shoulders rests the 
burthen of perpetuating that fabric from which he derives sup- 
plies to feed and clothe his family, educate his children, and se- 
cure himself that place in society which the usefulness of his oc- 
cupation demands. Would you, then, my fellow laborers, ward 
off the heavy blow machinery aims at your advancement ? 
Would you seek a safe retreat when the war of progress, 
speeded on by the power of the elements, is driven through 
every department of human industry? Would you be pre- 
pared to help* yourselves when the automaton laborer shall have 
wrested from your hand the plane, the hammer, the sickle and 
the plow? You may ask, ‘What can be done? what can 
we do but stand aside and gaze in mute surprise, or sit down 
in listless inaction and mourn the inability of bone and muscle 
to compete for bread, against the inanimate machine? Can 
we but quietly yield, while all that remains to us to provide for 
ourselves and families is wrested from our powerless grasp ? or 
would you have us put forth our puny arm to intercept the pro- 
gress of the labor-saving machine, and throw ourselves beneath 
this juggernaut and be crushed by its ponderous wheels?” 
Our answer is, no! We would have you do nothing of the 
sort. But we would have you on the look out, and be prepared 
for all such innovations; we would have you keep an open ear 
to the most distant rumbling-of the progressive train, and when 
the shrill notes of the whistle shall give evidence of its near ap- 
proach, be ready to leap on board, gain the look out, urge on 
the speed, and be the first to arrive at the station. You should 
ever aim to be in advance of your calling. Instead of drag- 
ging in the dust, dangling at the heels of progressive labor, be 
able to elevate your profession; clench high the ladder of sci- 
ence, and art, and then your trade or business will sustain you 
in your elevated position. 

Idleness and inaction is the wrong road to fame and fortune. 
Let those too, who choose to let themselves down from the 
dignity of mechanical pursuits, into the saddle of a profession, 
for the purpose of riding to eminence, remember that without 
the spur of industry to urge on the steed, she will prove a 
jaded nag, or stop far short of the journey’s end. A popular 
calling, I admit, has raised many a drone to responsible and 
lucrative stations; but to eminence and usefulness, never. The 
so called professions are powerful motors, and have done much 
to raise the working genius to high positions of profit and honor, 
and from which rich gems of forinsic eloquence, medical sci- 
ence, and moral virtue have descended to adorn and bless man- 
kind. But the professions, powerful though they be, are in- 
competent, unaided by labor, to elevate the standard of true 
worth, or the moral dignity of our race. But the true student 
of nature, mounted on the car of science, is ever progressing. 
He works with materials designed by the Creator for his ad- 
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vancement, and he progresses, step by step, as he becomes more 
acquainted with the material universe, and more familiar with 
the laws by which it is governed. He Na 


he or 


From the Harness-Makers’? Journal. 
OUR SOUTHERN CORRESPONDENCH.—NO. 1. 


‘““ Can't subscribe; no, no, no!” was the nervous answer 
which we received from a respectable and well known mechanic 
of Pulaski, this morning. ‘Can’t subscribe; no, no; the 
work is a good one, no doubt for young beginners, but could 
do me no good.” But, sir,” said we, ‘‘examine the work for 
yourself.” Examine he did, and the result was—would you be- 
lieve it ?—-we obtained his approval, and as good a subscriber 
as your books can show. Believe it? yes, of course, for ’twas 
but the natural consequence which must be the result with 
every mechanic who gives the ‘ Harness-Makers’ Journal” a 
full investigation. Those who do not want to patronize the 
work had better never examine it. 

We next called on the go-ahead boss of the other shop—who, 
by the by, is, like the one spoken of above—a first class 
workman. After glancing over the pages and noticing the 
name ofthe able editor of the ‘‘ Mechanical Department,” whom 
he well knew, without a moment’s delay—as he usually does 
a thing quick when he intends to do it—he gave us his 
name. So much for our first efforts to obtain subscribers for 
the “ Harness-Makers’ Journal.” The result of our efforts 
was also very gratifying, since it established the real worth of 
the work in our mind. We believed at first sight that the pub- 
lication was a good one, and very much needed, but we were 

‘not a harness-maker—we had no real knowledge of the busi- 
ness, and knowing that 
“ All is but lip-wisdom which wants experience,” 


we could not expect to accomplish much for it unless we had 
the approbation of good workmen. It is a lamentable fact, 
that such works as the Harness-Makers’ Journal, Coach-Ma- 
kers’ Magazine, &c., &., are often cast aside for the “milk 
and water” trash of the day. But this will not long continue, 
for mechanics are fast taking the place which their occupation 
and talent demands. Already they occupy high ground— 
ground far in advance of their old position ten years ago. For 
this advance they are much indebted to the leading mechanical 
journals of the day, among which we take pride in naming the 
“ Scietific American,” ‘Plough, Loom and Anvil,” and the 
“ Coach-Makers’ Magazine.” How important is the position 
occupied by the editors of these and kindred publications. How 
great is their responsibility. At this moment all eyes are turned 
to them with the deepest solicitude. Should they now fail, all 
must feel that the result would be disastrous. Should their 
efforts to ennoble the mechanic cease, how great must be the 
_darkness—which, like the broad wing of ria/—would shadow 
the bright light which these have thrown across the toil-worn 
path of the sons of labor, elevating their occupation—once 
deemed somewhat rude and degrading—into a pure and beau- 
tiful science, where 


‘‘Underneath a rough uncouth disguise, 
A world of brightest kKNowLEDGE lies.” 


PROGRESSIONIST. 
Puuaski, Tenn., July 14th, 1857. 
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JuDGE Not Rasuiy.—Alas! how unreasonable as well as 
unjust a thing it is for any to censure the infirmities of another, 
when we see that even good men are not able to dive through 
the mystery of their own! Be assured there can be but little 
honesty, without thinking as well as possible of others, and there 

ean be no safety without thinking humbly and distrustfully of 
ourselves, 


_ [eer We pass our lives in regretting the past, complaining 
of the present, and indulging false hopes of the future. 


WHERE ARE THEY ? 


—— 


BY O. K. QUID, JR. 


Let us, for a moment, consult the vast records of the book 
of time, in which are forever stereotyped the events of by-gone 
days, and inquire of its pages: Where are the mighty minds 
that ruled and reigned in earlier periods of the world’s history? 
Where are the bold and daring chieftains, who triumphantly led 
the victorious hosts of their country, from one to another scene 
of conquest, until rival powers and principalities were sub- 
dued, and their princes and rulers stripped of their ermine 
robes and kingly diadems; and in forced submission chained 
to the chariot wheels of their conqueror, that they might grace 
his triumphal march back to his own capitol? Where are the 
celebrated and renowned orators, who, by the fascinating magic 
of their voices, could hold enchanted the listening*assemblies of 
their countrymen; or by their matchless eloquence alone, in- 
cite them to deeds, noble and daring, or crimes of unparalleled 
cruelties ? Those statesmen whose comprehensive plans of na- 
tional improvement, compassed both sea and land; Where are 
they ? In low and solemn tones, we hear the response, vibra- 
ting through the long vista of the past. They are gone, for- 
ever gone ! and the chilling winds of centuries have faithfully 
hummed a mournful requiem over their graves. The gay and 
happy hours of my infantile years; the loved friends and com- 
panions of my youth; the fairy-like music of those songs I 
used to love; the trees and flowers that once refreshed my 
weary frame with their cooling shade and sweet perfume--—where 
are they? Methinks the distant hills give back the shout, and 
echo answers Where ? 
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Mecuanic’s Wivres.—Speaking of the middle ranks of life, 
the solid and best portion of society, a modern writer makes the 
following excellent remark :— 


“There we behold woman in all her glory ; not a doll to carry 
silks and jewels; not a puppet to be flattered by profane adoration, 
reverenced to-day, discarded to-morrow; always jostled out ofthe 
place which nature and society would assign her, by sensuality or 
contempt; admired but not respected; desired, but not es- 
teemed; ruling by passion, not affection ; imparting her weak- 
ness, not her constancy, to the sex she would exalt; the source 
and mirror of vanity ; we see her as a wife, partaking the cares 
and cheering the anxiety of a husband, dividing his toil by her 
domestic diligence, spreading cheerfulness around him for his 
sake, sharing the decent refinements of the world without being 
vain of them, placing all her joys and her happiness in the man 
she loves. As a mother, we find her the affectionate, the ar- 
dent instructress of the children whom she has tended from 
their infancy, training them up to thought and virtue, to piety 
and benevolence; addressing them as rational beings, and pre- 
paring them to become men and women in their turn. Such 
mothers’ daughters make the best wives in the world.” 


EEO 


Tue CONSEQUENCES OF DisstPATIon.—Those who see some- 
thing charming in being “a buster,” and delight in the early 
fascinations of such draughts of bliss as milk punch, egg-nog, 
Tom-and-Jerry, port wine sangaree, etc., will think well, and 
possibly do well, by remembering the following ‘sad calamities” 
which attend upon the career of the “hard drinker” :—Head- 
aches, sickness at the stomach, empty pockets, debts, quarrels, 
enemies, disgrace, remorse, idleness, loss of business, and loss of 
friends, shame, domestic unhappiness, indigestion, poor appe- 
tite, base companions, rusty clothes—including shocking bad 
hats, bursted boots, ventilation stockings, awful shirts, darned 
bad vests, threadbare coats and discouraged pantaloons—bad 
name with the grocer, butcher and milkman. 
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[25> The following are a few of the many letters we have 
received from our old friends in reference to changing our place 
of publication ; 

Lovisvitin, Ky., Oct. 4th, 1857. — 

C. W. SatapEz, Esq.—Dear Sir :—The announcement in 
the last number of the Magazine, that with No. 1, Vol. V., 
you would commence the publication of our Journal in either 
New York, Bridgeport or New Haven, meets with the uni- 
versal approbation of the craft here. For my part, I am de- 
lighted with the change—not that the Magazine will be any 
better for the mere reason of the change of places for its pub- 
lication, but methinks the able contributers you will call around 
you in the “coach kingdom” will give a tone and practicability 
to the Magazine it never before enjoyed. May you ever suc- 
ceed in your worthy enterprise is the heartfelt wish of 

Your ob’t servant, oN ES. 


BRATTLEBOROUGH, Vt., Oct. 8th, 1857. 


Mr. C. W. SauapEE—Zditor Coach-Makers’ Magazine 
and Harnes-Makers’ Journal—Sir :—On receipt of the Sep- 
tember number of the Magazine, I am advised of your inten- 
tion to remove the publication of the same to one of the three 
cities, viz: New York, Bridgeport, or New Haven. ‘This is a 
move I highly approve of, and I have every reason to think 
that the change will not only add thousands to your list, but it 
will likewise improve the already good character of the Maga- 
zine. .As an old friend and patron to the Magazine, I claim 
the right to make a few suggestions relative to your change. 
First, that you also publish your other periodical, the “ Har- 
ness-Makers’ Journal” in the same city that you publish the 
“‘ Coach-Makers’ Magazine.” Second, that you make your res- 
idence in the same place. Third, that you conduct the Maga- 
- zine yourself, as before. This, I am aware, is rather familiar, 
but I can assure you it is prompted by the right spirit. Why 
can not these things be? 

Yours, fraternally, G. WwW. M. 


[ Answer. First, the editor of the “Mechanical Depart- 


ment” of the Journal resides in Cincinnati. That alone would 
prevent such a change very soon. Again, we are permanently 
located at Columbus, and as our business must naturally be 
divided East and West, and as the most important part of it 
is West, we prefer attending to it ourself. For that reason a 
residence East would not be desirable. Third, the Magazine 
will be under the control of a gentleman very much our supe- 
rior.—Hp. | 


BripGerort, Conn., Oct. Ist, 1857. 
Bro. SALADEE :—I have just received the last number of the 
Magazine, in which I notice that you have, after all, seen the 
great propriety of publishing the Magazine here in the Hast. 
I look upon this as another of the “ grand steps” towards the 
perfection of the Magazine. I have talked with a great num- 
ber of the craft here, who agree, to a man, to do all in their 
power to aid and contribute to the work, if published in either 
of the three cities mentioned. But there is a host of your 
friends here who will make a strong effort to bring the Maga- 
zine to Bridgeport. I shall wait impatiently to see the pros- 
pectus for Vol. V. Iam, dear friend, 
Yours, truly, J. R. M. 


SEL 
For the Coach-Makers’ Magazine. 


HueuHesvitte, Pa., August 27th, 1857. 
Mr. Eprror :—Having had access to your Magazine for 
some time past, I notice you are soliciting communications 
from all parts of the country in respect tothe different styles of 
carriages, their ease of motion, durability, &c. For fifteen 


years I have been riding in different kinds of vehicles, always 
making it a point to dest their qualities. 


I have been using Sprout’s combined spring for four years 
past, having two carriages and a sulky with these springs at- 
tached, and concluded I had found the ultimatum for ease and 
durability. But by adding extra springs, which are made of 
hickory wood, and on which the seat rests, the ease of motion 
on passing over rough roads cannot be fully expressed. In 
regard to durability I need only say that I do not, as a general 
thing, slacken the speed of my horse for any obstacle that any 
carriage can surmount, and one year’s continual use of this 
carriage leaves it apparently in much better condition than 
any other one I have used over the same roads, and for the 
same length of time. 

To physicians and others who are continually traveling, 
especially over rough roads, I can pledge my honor as a man— 
having no interest in this kind of carriage or spring, save the 
good of the public—that this carriage is the very best, for ease 
and durability, that has come within my knowledge. Having 
invented this combination of springs for my own use, and hay- 
ing given them a fair trial, I deem it right to give the public 
an opportunity of testing the invention. 

Respectfully, &c., 
JOHN H. ROTHROCK, M. D. 


eit 
The following is a sample of the many letters we are 
receiving from those who are using our Plug Bitts: 
Curcago, Ill., Sept. 29th, 1857. 


Mr. 0. W. SarapEE—Dear Sir :—Your package by mail, 
containing deed for right of use of your ‘ Plug Bitts,” accom- 
panied by a set of the same, was received some days ago, and 
thoroughly tested. It affords me great pleasure to state, that 
I consider this little implement of as much importance to the 
body-maker as any other tool hé has among his ‘‘ kit,” and one 
that no journeyman of this class should be without. Making 
the plugs necessary for one year’s work, after the old plan, con- 
sumes a great portion of valuable time, and then the thing is 
not exactly whatis wanted. But with the aid of a set of your 
bitts, a body-maker can cut a sufficient number of plugs of the 


three different sizes, in one hour, to last him six months, and_ 


every one of them perfectly true, and just the required taper. 
Yours, &c., 
GHO. WHITEMAN. 
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Einetish LAw AGAINST BecGars.—For an able-bodied man 
to be caught a third time begging, was held a crime deserving 
death, and the sentence was intended on fit occasions to be ex- 
ecuted. The poor man’s advantages which I have estimated 
at so high a rate, were not purchased without drawbacks. He 
might not change his master at his will or wander from place 
to place. He might not keep his children at his home unless 
he could answer for their time. If out of employment, prefer- 
ring to be idle, he might be demanded for work by any master 
of the “craft” to which he belonged, and compelled to work 
whether he wouldor no. Ifcaught begging once, being neither 
aged nor infirm, he was whipped at the cart’s tail. If caught 
a second time, his ear was slit, or bored through with a hot 
iron. If caught a third time, being thereby proved to be of 
no use upon this earth, but to live on it only to his own hurt 
and to that of others, he suffered death as a felon. So the 
law of England remained for sixty years. First drawn by Henry, 
it continued unrepealed through the reign of Edward and Mary, 
subsisting, therefore; with the deliberate approval of both par- 
ties between whom the country was divided. Re-considered 
by Hlizabeth, the same law was again formally passed; and it 
was, therefore, the expressed conviction of English nation that 
it was better for a man not to live at all than to live a profitless 
life. The vagabond was a sore spot upon the commonwealth, 
to be healed by wholesome discipline if the gangrene was not 
incurable ; to be cut away with the knife if the milder treat- 
ment of the cart-whip failed to be of profit.—Fronde’s History 
of England, 


LVI 
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(Q=e~ The Philadelphia Press gives the following compli- 
ment to our old friend, Mr. Rogers, of that city: 


THE MANUFACTURE OF CARRIAGES.—Since the owning of a 
* horse and carriage ” has become an almost universal institu- 
tion all through the country, and in not a few instances consti- 
tutes the point of attainable luxury among our enterprising 
citizens, a few words respecting their manufacture in this city 
may be of interest, especially since it has been the fortune of 
Philadelphia in this, as in many other branches of manufactured 
articles, to carry off the palm. 

First, a few words as to the history of carriages: The ru- 
dest sort of wheeled vehicles of conveyance were, probably, 
among the first of antedeluvian mechanical inventions. Their 
invention, however, has, by historians, been ascribed to Erich- 
thonius, of Athens, in the year 1846, B. C. 

This invention can of course not include the ‘“ chariot” used 
by Pharoah in pursuing the Israelites, as this event is said to 
have occurred about five years prior to the date of the Athe- 
nian’s invention. In pursuing their history, however, we find 
that carriages, like many other ancient inventions, either re- 
lapsed into extinction, or else took a Rip Van Winkle nap du- 
ring a series of centuries after their first discovery ; for, from 
the date above named, until the time of Henry II. of France— 
a period of three thotisand years—there is comparatively little 
said of their use, except as a vehicle of warfare, and convey- 
ance for the nobility. Carriages were known in England, but 
not the art of making them, A. D., 1555; but not until near 
the close of the sixteenth century did they come into general 
use even among persons of the highest rank. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, A. D. 1601, a bill was brought 
into parliament to prevent the effeminacy of men riding in 
coaches. From the record, it is also evident that the spirit of 
rivalry, as to who can make the finest show, cut the biggest 
splash, or take on the loftiest swell in the carriage line, is not 
of a very modern origin, as we are informed that in the be- 
ginning of the year 1619, the Earl of Northumberland, after 
his liberation from the confinement to which he had been sub- 
jected for his supposed connection with the Gunpowder Plot, 
hearing that Buckingham was drawn about with six horses in 
his coach, the Harl put on eight to his, and in that manner 
passed from the Tower through the city. 

One of the finest displays of carriages in this country is now 
made at the new establishment of Wm. D. Rogers, on Chest- 
nut street, above Tenth. This spacious repository of every 
description of fine carriages, thrown open as it is in front, and 
at once presenting the highly-finished contents of two floors, 
really presents a most attractive feature to passing pedestrians. 
Having recently paid a visit to the immense manufactory con- 
nected with this establishment, located at the corner of Sixth 
and Master streets, we were equally amused, delighted and sur- 
prised, at the great mechanical system by which the rough 
planks and dull iron are converted into the glittering vehicles 
of luxury and convenience that glide so gracefully along our 
streets. The lot upon which the factory is built has a front of 
127 feet on Sixth street, and a depth clear through to Marshall 
street, of 178 feet—the main building occupying the southern 
half of the whole lot, whilst the remaining three sides are seve- 
rally occupied as lumber sheds, jobbing shops, wheel manufac- 
tory, silver-plating establishment, and a packing-house ; form- 
ing, upon the whole, a large hollow square, sufficiently conven- 
ient for turning carriages, &c. 

The main building has four stories, which are severally occu- 
pied as follows: The first, with the exception ofa fifty feet 
apartment in front is wholly devoted to the smith-work of the 
establishment. It is supplied with eleven forges, and presents 
a workmanlike appearance in all its details. The second story 
is similarly divided to the first, the west room—corresponding 
to the smithing apartment on the ground floor—is occupied 
in getting up all the body work ofthe carriages, in which 
nothing but the most perfectly seasoned material is ever used— 
the heaviest part of the wood frequently undergoing a season- 


ing of four years before it is admitted to use. ‘The east room 
on this floor is oceupied by the trimming department, in which 
the vehicles receive a finishing touch, and are then lowered 
through a conveniently-arranged and very capacious hatchway. 
In the third story all the painting and varnishing is done, and 
as few are probably aware of the amount of labor necessary to 
produce the durable and mirror-like polish which so peculiarly 
distinguish the carriages of Philadelphia manufacture, we may 
state that after the woodwork is finished, it passes into the 
painters’ apartment, and receives, as a preparatory process, 
eight coats of ochre and lead, after which it is left to dry three 
weeks, when, if the weather has not been too damp, it becomes 
ready for rubbing. ‘ 

This process, which is performed by a preparation of pumice 
stone, is the work of four days’ hard labor of one man for the 
body of every ordinary sized carriage. This rubbing is fol- 
lowed by six coats of lead, and whatever color is preferred; 
after which the application of four coats of varnish completes 
the labor of the painter’s apartment, when it is ready for the 
trimming room already noticed. 

The fourth story is the jobbing room, in which vehicles are 
repaired, finished wood work stored away, &c. 

Owing to the ever varied and constantly changing style of 
work required to be got up, the steam engine is not employed 
in this establishment. The carriage parts and wheel-making 
department is interesting on account of its ingenious machinery. , 
The silver-plating shop, where thin sheets of fine silver are so 
ingeniously attached to the polished parts of iron, as to require 
the closest inspection to distinguish them from solid silver, is 
also an interesting process. As the work of Mr. Rogers’ fac- 
tory is principally for orders of gentlemen in this city, and 
throughout the South and West—even to Cuba, New Orleans, 
Santa Fe and St. Louis—he employs nonc but the best 
workmen, to the almost entire exclusion of apprentices. To 
many, also, it may be news to know that in the department of 
carriage manufacturing there are no less than five different 
branches, requiring separate apprenticeships: These are body- 
making, blacksmithing, painting, wheel and carriage parts, and 
trimming. 

Of the business of this establishment, we learn that $60,000 
are expended annually for the bare materials; that an average 
of one hundred and eight hands are employed the year round, 
at an aggregate cost of wages of $50,000 annually, and that 
the amount of carriages sold is about $125,000. 

The reader will probably be surprised to learn that, with all 
this investment of capital and employment of hands, there are 
not quite four hundred carriages produced in a year, which is 
no doubt attributable to the fact, that the propietor aims rather 
at durableness of quality than rapidity of execution—four 
months being the usual time allotted’ for the manufacture of a 
carriage. The description of work produced is almost every- 
thing, from the merest “‘ grasshopper ” skeleton of a race-course 
sulky to a gentleman’s private carriage of the largest size, 
ranging in prices as high as $1,400 apiece. The building is 
supplied with buckets filled with water all through it, to be 
used in case of fire. A watchman is stationed on the premises 
every night, who rings the bell on the roof every hour; and as 
a still further preventative against fire, there are no chips, sha- 
vings, or sawdust allowed to accumulate—the entire building 
being cleanly swept every evening in all its parts.” 
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(Qs> “Shall we take a ‘buss’ up Broadway?” said a 
young New Yorker who was showing his country cousin the 
wonders of the city. ‘“O dear, no!” said the frightened girl, 
“T would not do that in the streets.” 


‘Sambo, what’s yer up to, now-a-days?” “O, D’se 
a carpenter and joiner.” ‘“Ho!I guess yer is. What de- 
partment does yer perform, Sambo?” ‘ What department ? 
I does the circular work.” ‘ What’s dat?” ‘“ Why, J turns 


de grindstone, I does.” 
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[35> We copy the following historical item, respecting the 
introduction of pleasure vehicles in Connecticut, from Mr. 
Goodrich’s work, entitled “ Recollections of a Lifetime : ” 


“In the year 1800, there was but a single “ chaise” in 
Ridgefield, and that belonged to Colonel Bradley, one of the 
principal citizens of the place. It was without top, and had a 
pair of wide spreading assinine ears. That multitudinous gen- 
eralion of traveling, so universal and so convenient now—such 
as top wagons, four-wheeled chaises, tilburies, dearborns, Xc., 
was totally unknown. Even if these things had been invented, 
the roads would scarcely have permitted the use of them. Phy- 
sicians who had occasion to go from town to town, went on 
horseback, and clergymen, except perhaps, Bishop Seabury, 
who rode in a coach, traveled in the same way. 

I have said that in the year 1800 there was but a single 
“chaise” in Ridgefield, and this was brought from New Haven. 
There was not, J imagine, a coach or any kind of pleasure ve- 
hicle—that crazy old “chaise” excepted—in the county of 
Fairfield, out of the two half-shire towns. Such things, indeed, 
were known in New York, Boston, and Philadelphia—for 
already the government had laid a tax on pleasure vehicles, but 
they were comparatively few in number, and were mostly im- 
ported. In 1798 there was but one public hack in New Haven, 
and but one coach ; the latter belonging to P. Edwards, Esq., 
being a large four-wheeled vehicle for two persons, called a 
“chariot.” In the smaller towns there were no pleasure vehi- 
cles in use throughout New England. What an old fogy the 
world was then ! 

About this time there came to our village aman named 
Jessie J. Skellinger, an Englishman, and chaise-maker by trade. 
My father engaged him to build him a chaise. A bench was 
set up in our barn, and certain trees of oak and ash were cut 
in our neighboring woods. These were sawed and seasoned, 
and afterwards shaped into wheels, shafts, &c. Thos. Hawley, 
half blacksmith and half wheelwright, was duly initiated, and 
he cunningly wrought the iron necessary for the work. In 
Jive months the chaise was finished, with a standing top— 
greatly to the admiration of our family. What a gaze was 
there, my countrymen, as this vehicle went through Ridgefield 
street upon its first expedition. This was the beginning of the 
chaise manufactory in Ridgefield, which has since been a source 
of large revenue to the town.» Skellinger was engaged by 
Elijah Hawley, who had formerly done something as a wagon- 
maker, and thus in due time an establishment was founded, 
which for many years was noted for the beauty and excellency 
of its pleasure vehicles. 

The origin of local and special kinds of industry is often 
hidden in mystery. It would be difficult to tell who began the 
manufactury of needles at Redditch, ribbons at St. Etienne, or 
matches at Geneva; but it is certain that our chaise, built in 
our barn, was the commencement of the Ridgefield carriage 
manufactory, which greatly flourished for a time, and gave rise 
to other branches of mechanical industry, which still contribute 
to the prosperity of the place. 
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How Tat GrorGians Arp Frp.—In Bulloch County, Ga., 
a lady has six sons, each of whom is 6 feet 43 inches tall. She 
says the way she drew them out so was by feeding them on legs 
of Shanghai chickens. A hint for our short friends. 


a 


[ae Many a man imagines every little matter that affects 
himself, of great importance to the world. Every rumbling of 
his own bowels he fancies an earthquake. 
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{ay~ “ Charley,” said a father to his son, while they were 
working at a saw-mill, “what possesses you to associate with 
such girls as you do? When I was of your age I could always 
go with the first cut.” “The first cut,” said the son, as he 
assisted the old man in rolling over a log, “7s always a slab.” 


A SKETCH. 

Well, ‘“there’s no use in talking.” Things won’t always go 
right, and a man might as well be prepared for adversities as 
anything else. Why, what’s the use of blowing and puffing, 
and wrangling about ill-luck all the time. If the ill-luck comes, 
why, let it come, only be ready to receive it. ‘Things cannot 
always run smoothly on; the sun won’t always shine bright, 
and the smiles of life will not always be upon the face. The 
spirits will not always be cheerful; the heart will often hang 
heavy in the breast, and its beatings will be like the solemn 
tones of a mournful cadence; the muscles will often refuse to 
do their work in a vigorous manner, and the eyes filled with 
dullness will look down to earth, with their sight almost clouded 
by rising tears, How sad a picture is man, then! all sorrow, 
all darkness; no joy, no sunshine; nothing but a picture of 
melancholy. 

But here isa man who is assailed with the heavy blows of 
misfortune, and all of the ills which flesh is heir to. Adversity, 
with all its heavy burden of woes is fast crowding around him; 
but, still, like one who is chained to hope, he is ever looking 
up with a smiling countenance, thus declaring to the world that 
a man can smile while battling with misfortune, and its mani- 
fold preying evils. Whata glorious looking picture is such a 
man! Ill-luck cannot, with all its mighty influence, crush his 
spirit ; for he, true, noble man, is prepared to meet the reverses 
and unfavorable turns of fortune. Look at him. There he 
stands surrounded with a legion of adversities, laughing at the 
multitude, and like a firm warrior, wages war with them, crush- 
ing them and causing them to fly in every convenient direction. 

How noble is man, when he is seen like a true brave, spreading 
havoc and dismay among his assailing woes; how exalted does 
he then appear! Butitisa sad sight to see man hang his 
head and refuse to smile when misfortune battles with him ; 
when the worst side of life is presented to his view. If man 
would only be prepared for misfortune, then indeed might he 
smile above the woes and sorrows of adversity. 


EXPLANATIONS OF THE DRAWINGS. 


One of the finest and most original designs we have ever 
seen for a light city Caleche, is the one contributed to this 
number of the Magazine, by our old friend, Mr. Joseph Irving, 


of Bridgeport, Conn. ‘This gentleman is a body-maker of rare 


skill and ingenuity, and one of the most complete and scientific 
carriage draftsmen in this country, as his drawings amply show. 
The originality, peculiar good taste and correct proportions man- 


ifested in all his sketchings are worthy of special notice. Of 


this beautiful design he says : 


Mr. SanapEE—Dear Sir:—The enclosed is an original 
design for a light City Caleche, which’ can be made a very 
comfortable close carriage, by an addition of front, cover and 
side curtains. The top irons can be very simply attached to 
the back of the seat rail by making lugs to the latter sufficient 
for the irons to drop through and take a nut. The body can 
be made to look extremely light, but to suit the taste of some, 
the carving can be dispensed with, and panneled up instead. 

You must excuse me if I find a little fault with your en- 
graver. As a general thing, the foot board on our high front 
engravings, have a rather stiff appearance. 

Yours, J. IRVING. 
GERMANTOWN ROCKAWAY. 

This drawing is another original design of our worthy friend 
and draftsman, Mr. R. H. Brown, of Cleveland. It is a 
specimen of the Germantown wagon—hence its name—but 


entirely original in its arrangement. 
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RELIGION, KNOWLEDGE, AND BUSINESS. 

“A man,” says Mr. Freedly, “who desires to make a wise dis- 
position of his time, should so regulate it as to give each of 
these great sources of happiness—Religion, Knowledge and 
Business—its proportionate share of his attention and not allow 
his mind to become absorbed in any one of them to the exclu- 
sion of the_other.” 

It is a union that is eminently practicable, and the result will 
be happiness. The idea that an energetic devotion to business 
in its time and place, is incompatible with a high degree of 
moral culture or intellectual ability, is entirely erroneous. On 
the contrary, a man must possess great strength of moral prin- 
ciple, and an enlarged intellect, to carry on an extensive 
business with a reasonable hope of success. Business is, in 
truth, a test of virtue, a firey furnace to principle. He who 
passes his days in studious ease, holding converse with the 
spirits of the great dead, or meditating on abstract truths, and 


sees life only through the windows of his study, knows nothing 


of the trial, or danger, or temptation. _He may be a swindler, 
or a forger, or a murderer like Webster, and never suspect it. 
But no man can spend many years in business without de- 
veloping his character, to his own conscience at least, if not to 
the knowledge of the world. If he isa man of weak wit, he 
will become a habitual liar; if'a man of lax moral principle, 
he will become a rogue, and consequently a bankrupt. If his 
conscience tells him that he is still a man of moral uprightness, 
he need fear no other trial. Let him who desires to test the 
strength of his principles, or improve his moral nature by 
wholesome discipline, embark in trade. Let him who consid- 
ers himself a skilful arbitrator or adjusticator of nice questions 
in morals or metaphysics, place himself in a position where, 
every day of his life, he must adjust those in which he himself 
is an interested party. Let him who thinks himself a proficient 
in moral or mental arithmetic, try calculating a problem in 
which his liberty, his home, his fortune is involved. Let him 
who. is firmly convinced from study and reflection, that business 
does not call for intellectual ability, that “any fool can get 
money,” embark his all in some eredit business; and if he does 
not pray, before the fourth of November, that whole hecatombs 
of dead authors may bury him from the sight of living men, we 
will reconsider our opinion. That trade is a severe trial to 
virtue—too severe for the endurance of all men—is no proof 
that it is unfavorable to moral growth. Life is a probation, 
and business may be designed as a means of perfecting the 
moral nature, but it is a proof that science and religion should 
come down from their ‘starry heights,” and aid the poor sons 
of toil in their daily trials—that wisdom should make known 
not general principles merely, but rules that will be applicable 
to individual cases as they arise. It is a proof that preachers 
should preach a practical religion, and teachers teach a prac- 
tical knowledge. 

Tle social progress of mankind and physical improvement 


of the world, are entirely dependent on the accurate discovery 
and universal dissemination of those principles that make industry 
productive and business successful. 
been called a democrat. 


The steam engine has 
We would call it a radical reformer. 
It is destined to achieve as grand results in the moral and po- 
Iftical world as it has in the material—to annihilate evils as it 
has annihilated distance. There is no great social evil that we 
can think of, that will not disappear when the laws that make 
industry most productive are understood and applied to practice. 
The condition of the poor in our large cities, none can reflect 
But are there not millions of acres of 
Are there not hundreds of 
thousands of farmers who would be richer men if they employed 
Circulate; then, a knowledge of the true princi- 


upon without sorrow. 
uncultivated land in the globe? 


more labor ? 
ples of business ; convince farmers that labor will and must pay, 
and soon the demand for labor will be greater than the supply. 
There will be agents in all the large cities, whose business it 
will be to procure laborers for the country. One-tenth of the 
additional income that men might have, if they were wise in 
their business pursuits, would support all the unfortunate in 
the United States. : 


Our main reliance in the moral progress of mankind, is found 
in those means which aim at the elevation of the business char- 
acter. When men discover the great truth, that no man is 
wise or safe but he that is honest; when they perceive clearly 
that virtue and knowledge will improve their chances of success 
in this life, and promote their present as well as future happi- 
ness, they will not neglect the acquisition of knowledge, or delay 
the practice of virtue. There is an identity of interest ; a mu- 
tual dependence ; an intimate relationship between all things 
that are good, and business prepares the way for the favorable 
reception of truth—as Truth, Virtue and Knowledge are the 

Idleness is a foe to virtue, and busi- 
Poverty is an evil, but, in the house 


best friends of business. 
ness conquers idleness. 
of the industrious man, “‘ want may look in, but dare not enter. ” 
Charity is a virtue, and business gives the means as well as the 
disposition to be charitable. Public spirit is a virtue, and it 
flourishes best where trade is most respected. Honesty is a 
virtue, and the more nations are commercial, the more honest 
they are in their dealings. Patriotism is a virtue, and it exists 
in its purest vigor where men are free to get property, and where 
laws protect property. Waris an evil; it is the same “ man- 
slaying, blood-polluted city-smiting god” now as in the days 
of Hamer; and we believe the genius of commerce alone can 
effectually stay the ravages of the sword. Commerce, an im- 
portant branch. of business, extends civilization, equalizes the 
comforts of life in all parts of the globe, circulates valuable 
discoveries in the arts and sciences, and stimulates invention. 
It is favorable to establishments of learning and religion, and- 
everywhere it is identified with improvement—improvement in 
mind and manners—“improvement in arts and letters—im- 
provement in knowledge, in morals, in legislation, in laws, in 
liberty ; and in all improvement it has led more than it has fol- 
lowed; it has been the pioneer much more than the fellow and 
companion of human advancement and civilization.” - 
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But it is needless to defend industrial pursuits from the at- 
tacks of the censorious or enlarge upon the benefits they have 
conferred upon society. We have full faith in the truth of the 
popular notion that poverty is an evil, and wealth a blessing ; 
but, at the same time, we hold that individual wealth is a re- 
ward too uncertain of attainment to be made an object of pri- 
mary consideration. No one who has become very rich can 
say, in strict truth, that he ‘made his own money,” for no other 
man for doing exactly as he did, will arrive at the same goal. 
Wealth may be compared to those birds that smell the hunter 
afar off, and fly from his approach, while sometimes an ordinary 
traveler may knock them down with his cane. The first great 
step in life is to form rational ideas of happiness—ideas worthy 
of immortal beings. We have the lamp of the world’s experi- 
ence and the Book of Wisdom to guide us, and we need noterr. 
Independence is certainly attainable by adhering to the laws of 
trade; a reasonable degree of happiness is attainable by the 
right management of business; but all that can be done by any 
one towards acquiring wealth, is to place himself in the way of 
favorable junctures, and make himselfready for their approach ; 
to desery opportunities at a distance, and keep his eye steadily 
upon them, watch all the motions that make towards them—and 
when the time comes, to lay fast hold, and never let go; and, 
secondly, not to turn aside the favorable train of circumstances 
that may have been laid for him, by his own wilfulness, impru- 
All that can be done by books, and 
it is all that need be done, is to aid the judgment in distin- 
guishing appearances, and to collect together those principles 
which have generally resulted in good fortune, and those which 
have led to ruin. A moderate desire of gain is indispensable 
to the coolness of judgment which can decide upon the proba- 
bility of events or appreciate principles. And he who thus con- 
sults his true happiness will find favor in the sight of his Cre- 
ator, who delights in the happiness of his creatures; will be 
preserved from many dangers and temptations; and will prob- 
ably find that those means which he has taken to promote or 
secure his happiness, have at the same time contributed to his 
worldly prosperity. 


capo 
MEANS OF INTELLECTUAL OCULTURE  ACCES- 

SIBLE TO THE MECHANIC. 

Supposing that the reasons why an American mechanic 
should be well educated are sufficiently established ; we propose 
considering the means which are at his disposal, or may be 
brought within his reach. 

1. Of course the first and most important means of intel- 
lectual cultivation are the schools; and those to the improve- 
ment of which the efforts of mechanics as a body, can be most 


serviceably directed, are the public schools. Wherever a sys- 


tem of public schools exists, it is the interest. of the mechanic, 
in common with all other citizens, to aid in rendering it as 
We believe that it is essential to the per- 
fection of a system of public schools, that not only elementary 
instruction should be dispensed to the children of all citizens 
who require it, but that schools of a higher order should be 


perfect as possible. 


placed within the reach of all pupils whose parents may wish 
to obtain the advantages of higher instruction for their offspring. 
Experience shows that itis not a difficult matter to create a 
supply of this higher instruction equal to the demand, even 
where the provision of primary instruction is most abundant. 
In Boston, where the population is over eighty thousand, and 
the primary and grammar schools are sufficient to accommo- 
date every applicant for admission without delay, the High 
School for twenty years has averaged only ninety pupils; this 
being the whole number of qualified candidates offered for ad- 
mission. 

In Philadelphia the supply has certainly been hitherto equal 
to the demand, as all applicants for admission to the High 
School who were qualified for the higher studies at the time of 
their examination, have been admitted. We believe that the 
number of scholars who will leave the school every year to 
enter upon the active business of life, will always be found 
equal to those who shall be qualified for admission, and shall 
present them for examination. The advantages resulting from 
High Schools are not confined to the pupils who receive in- 
struction at those schools. The stimulus afforded by the hope 
of attaining admission to them, acts upon all the other schools, 
producing greater exertion, and more rapid progress in learn- 
ing. In fact, the whole system is not only improved, but greatly 
extended by the existence of higher classes of schools. This 
is apparent in this city,* where a greater number of primary 
and grammar schools have been created since the erection of 
the High School, than at any previous period of the same 
length. The High School furnishes to the future mechanic 
precisely the liberal kind of instruction which will be most 
available to him in his trade; and in some instances, give mi- 
nute practical information directly applicable to the arts; as 
for example, in the mathematical and drawing lessons, and the 
lessons, lectures and experiments. on Chemistry, Natural Phi- 
losophy, and Natural History ; other parts of the course of in-~ 
struction, as the training in logic, rhetoric and composition, 
have more direct reference to the pupil’s future position in the 
community as a citizen, a public officer, a parent or a teacher. 
Such institutions it is the interest of every man to sustain; of 
the rich, who do not avail themselves of this advantage for their 
own children, equally with those who are not rich, and there- 
fore need their aid. In fact, the laws which distribute property 
equally among heirs, render it probable that the grand-children, 
or great grand-children of the richest man in any of our com- 
munities will become pupils in the public schools. It is, there- 
fore, the rich man’s interest to pay heavy taxes, if need be, in 
order that the public schools may be made perfect. 

2. The inheritance which he will thus transmit to his pos- 
terity, will last long after his wealth shall have been scattered 
to the winds. We pass with reluctance from this interesting 
part of the subject, to the next means of intellectual improve- 
ment for the mechanic, viz: the Mechanics’ Institute. Any 
youth who has been taught to read and write, may derive ad- 
vantages from the lectures, experiments and library of the 
Mechanics’ Institute ; and the system of operations in these ad- 
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complished scholar may also increase the amount of his prac- 
tical knowledge by having recourse to the means of improve- 
ment which they afford. 

3. But the best of all instruction is self-instruction, and the 
most available means which the young man who is determined 
to instruct himself can employ, are the library and the appara- 
tus which are immediately at his own disposal—under his own 
roof—in his own apartment. The great secret of self-improve- 
ment is to dedicate a portion of each day to private study. 
Consult the biographies of a long line of self-taught men who 
have advanced science and the arts by their individual exer- 
tions, and you will find in most instances, that the brilliant dis- 
covery which astonished the world was the result of private 
You will find, also, that the 
hour redeemed from ordinary business, and consecrated to some 


study and unassisted experiment. 


favorite scientific inquiry, was the great discoverer’s choicest re- 
creation, the delight of the day, the great reward of many la- 
bors and cares. We all have our favorite enjoyments, apart 
from our daily labor, while one man reads for recreation, another 
plays the flute or takes a ride, or sketches a landscape, or talks 
politics, or tells stories to his children. All these amusements 
are excellent and refreshing in their season—all are looked 
forward to with pleasure; but a sweeter recreation than any 
of these awaits the man who is at once a hard worker and a de- 
yotee of science. Often in the course of a busy day, do his 
thoughts bound forward to the happy moment when he shall 
enter the sanctuary of his own study, leaving his toils and 
care behind, and “the world forgetting, by the world forgot,” 
shall busy himself in his favorite pursuits, studying, experi- 
menting, calculating, till his brain is weary with pleasurable ex- 
citement, and tired nature claims the right of repose. In order 


to profit by study, it is not absolutely necessary, but it is cer- 


tainly very convenient and agreeable to have a place, a room, 


be it ever so small or poorly furnished, which the student, the 
self-instructor, may call his own—his castle—his sanctuary. 
Here he treasures up his little library of books, few perhaps, 
but choice and well beloved. Here he has his desk, papers, 
and his collection of curious or useful things, each fraught with 
associations, each the occasion of a lesson to himself. The 
mineral, which is but a common pebble to the visitor who comes 
in to look at his cabinet, has a magic power in it for the col- 
lector himself. It brings back to his recollection the glorious 
mountain, towering to the skies—the cataract--the deep cavy- 
ern, or the broad prairie, where the wonderful gem was found; 
wonderful by the power of association which it has over the 
mind of its finder. The well worn volume, which is mere pa- 
per and print to another, is a precious treasure to him, who has 
learnt from it the great laws of nature, the lore of antiquity, 


or the sweets of poetry. Every article in this retreat of studi- 
ous leisure has a value to the owner, as it is connected with the 
development of his higher faculties. Every article is praised, 
for having been in its turn, the instrument of self-cultivation. 
It would occupy too much time to enter here into a detailed 
review of the various means of self-cultivation to which the 
student may have recourse in the retirement of his own room. 


mirable institutions is so liberally expanded, that the most ac-| 


A TRIBUTE TO OUR LADY CONTRIBUTORS. 
It is justly remarked, that ‘‘the bee can gather honey from 
the most bitter herbs ;” so the presiding genius of the sanctum 
must cull from the many documents that strew his table the 
flowers of intellect and the offerings of mind ; selecting with the 


nicest care and the utmost patience. A long and mixed up 


document from a borrowing patron (?) of this work came to 
hand a day or two since, in which sundry matters are broached, 
which we cannot take the responsibility of publishing under 
an abbreviated cognomen, and which, as an outszder, he had 
better not mix into; as in a three-cornered fight the third party 
generally comes off with all the blows, and but few of the honors 
of war—our advice, free gratis. Yet we find in his article 
many highly commendable reflections, among which, is the fol- 
lowing just tribute, which we cheerfully place to his credit, ho- 
ping to hear from him often upon legitimate topics : 


# * * ap It is a praiseworthy trait in the me- 
chanics of the present day, that they are making rapid strides 
in their literary attainments, as well as in the artistic taste and 
skill displayed in their mechanical productions. ‘There are 
doubtless many influences which have combined to bring about 
this state of things, one only of which I will take time to notice, 
and that is woman’s influence. When woman—God’s last, 
best gift to man—takes an interest in the advancement and 
success of any enterprise or undertaking, it is sufficient to in- 
sure its ultimate triumph. Many of the mechanical branches 
are now favored with publications of some kind or other, devo- 
ted mainly to the advancement of the interests of their partic- 
ular branch, and while to the “lords of creation ” is left prin- 
cipally the labor of attending to the mechanical department, 
the fairest and most gifted of America’s noble daughters are 
freely supplying the literary department with ‘ gems of thought” 
of such rare beauty and briliancy, that it is impossible to drink 
from such a fountain and not feel the heart expanding outward 
and upward. 5 * cs * (signed) FRANK. 
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THE “RADICAL.” 


Moralists may preach, and reformers may dream of the great 
things that are to happen in the far off future, when boys are to 
be men, and men are to be sages, yet the busy world jogs on, 
and human nature makes slow strides towards that ‘‘ good time 
a coming,”’ so long expected. 

Yet the instinctive promptings that moves humanity to hope 
for so glorious a consummation, speaks from its soul oracle with 
prophetic voice. When this monitor points its staff to some 
object in the dim future, the latent germ within, impressing itself 
upon the mirror of consciousness, produces its duplicate, thus 
showing the vision of an inward principle, whose tendency is 
to unfold to the shadowy end. Thus the hope of the world is 
the spirit of prophecy ; yet as an operative principle in the age 
of a manor ofa nation, itis a myth. But cease not to dream, 
fond enthusiast, though the fever of thy brain, like ‘‘ mirage, ”’ 
should bring distant cities within hailing distance, though, like 
the parched traveler, ye should see fountains spring from the 
burning sand, for the illusion is a matter of distance, but not a 
matter of fact. The busy world moves on, itis true, in its 
wonted course, yet the miniature world of the dreamer’s crea- 
tion is his castle of defence—his genii, which responds to his 
call, and duplicates his wishes. He, too, is the great locomotive 
of society, which draws the world’s conservative train—‘ the 
living lamb of his kindred earth’—onward and upward; a 
comet whose eccentric wanderings creates a diversion among 
sober, monotonous planets, ever watched with curious interest, 
and consumes itself by its own blaze. Such is radicalism, the 
kindling fire of genius. 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


THE GUARD WHEEL MACHINE. 


In this number we give an illustration of a very simple, com- 
plete and practical machine for the manufacture of wheels. Its 
cheapness and great simplicity, together with its combination 
of all the different classes of machinery necessary for the con- 
struction of a wheel, must certainly bring this labor-saving de- 
vice into general and extensive use. 


Tn the first place the machine is so compact that it requires 
no more room in a shop than an ordinary work bench. Its di- 
mensions being 5 feet 8 inches in length; width, about 2 feet 
6 inches, and about 3 feet high. The power in a hand ma- 
chine is applied without the use of a large wheel and belt as in 
an ordinary hand power machines of a similar character; hence 
the desirable advantage of its being so extremely compact, 
and of requiring such a limited space of shop room. Again, 
its construction and the peculiar principle upon which it ope- 
rates, is of such a character that its durability is almost per- 
petual. In the next place, its economy in the saving of time 
and labor is worthy the consideration of every carriage and 
wagon-maker engaged in the business. For example, one 
‘ man, by the aid of this machine, with but moderate working, 
can bore and mortise three sets of hubs, drive the spokes, 
(which is done without taking the hub out of the position in 
which it was bored and mortised, ) bore on the tenons for the 
rim, bore the rims for the said tenons, and put on the rims in 
one day, on the hand machine. Thus it will be seen that one 
man on this machine can do the work of three in the ordinary 
way ; and that is not all, but the work done by the machine 
will be more perfect than that done by hand. As regards the 
economy in the manufacture of wheels by the use of this ma- 
chine, we see from the above, that the carriage-maker can have 
his wheels put together for one-third the money that he pays 
for the same work, without it. Hence, its adaptation to his 
work, with great economy and consequent profit, is no longer a 
question of doubt. Therefore, every carriage and wagon-ma- 
ker who is true to his own interest will not hesitate a moment 
to introduce it into his shop. 


One of the hand machines is now in the factory of Messrs. 
Blake & Williams, of this city, and where we had the pleasure 
of seeing it in practical form; and from our inspection of it, 
and the complimentary manner in which our old friend, Mr. 
Blake, expressed himself, after having tried it, we cannot see 
how any possible objection can be offered against it. 


The machine is so arranged and constructed, that any kind 
of wheel, from the lightest sulky or trotting-wagon wheel to the 
heaviest wagon or cart wheel, can be made upon it with equal 
advantage and economy. The power machine will do the work 
of four men. 


The ordinary machinery necessary for the manufacture of 
wheels, will cost from $700 to $1000 ; but this machine, which 
is a combination of all wheel machinery, will be furnished at 
the following low prices, viz: 


The Hand Power Machine, - - cag 
P fs ‘to bore by power 

and mortise on the same by hand, - $100 00 

These machines will bore and mortise the hub, drive the 


spokes, bore the tenons, bore the rims and put them on. 


The power machine, with attachments to accomplish the fol- 
lowing work, will be furnished for $240, viz: turn, bore and 
mortise the hub, drive the spokes, cut the tenons on both ends, 
bore the rims, dress out the inside and outside of sawed fel- 
lies, dressing off the rim of the wheel after itis on. Thus, 
with the exception of turning the spokes and getting out the 
rims and fellies, all the machinery necessary to make and com- 
plete four sets of wheels per day, is offered at the trifling sum 
of $240. And what is more, the machine is guaranteed to per- 
form all that is specified, and if it does not, the parties ordering 
are not compelled to keep it. 

A power machine to do the same work that is done on the 
hand machine, is furnished for $135. The hand machine com- 
bines sia operations, which in the ordinary mode of making 
wheels by machinery, requires the same number of different 
machines. The power machine, with all its attachments, com- 
bines nine operations. 

Mr. Adam Lucup, of this city, who has just completed large 
and commodious works for the manufacture of spokes, hubs, 
wheels, &., has ordered one of these power machines. 

Hither the hand or the power machine is equally well adapted 
to all kinds of mortising, so much so as those made expressly 
and exclusively for such work. From what we have seen and 
know of this great improvement, we consider it one of the best 
and most valuable patents ever issued from our patent office. 

Mr. C. H. Guard, the inventor and manufacturer, has spent 
over six years, and an extravagant sum of money to bring his 
machine to perfection, and, after a tedious struggle, he now 
offers to our fraternity a machine that applies directly to the 
wants of every carriage and wagon-maker in the business. We 
can assure our friends that there is not the slightest deception 
in this improvement, but that it is one that will sustain the 
character specified, to the very letter. 

The factory of Mr. Guard is situated in Burlington, Vt., 
where he turns out from twelve to twenty of these machines per 
week. Persons ordering from a distance, can depend upon 
having their orders attended to the same week they are re- 
ceived at the factory. We hope to see this worthy mechanic 
and inventor extensively patronized by the craft. 

For further particulars, address J. C. Guarp, Burlington, 
Vermont. 

Ias~ F. 8. Driscort & Co., 49 Bowery, N. Y., have on 
hand a large and well selected stock of every variety of Carriage 
Hardware and Trimmings, which is offered to their customers 
This is com- 
paratively a new house, and those of the craft dealing with it, 
will find the gentlemanly proprietor of the “right stripe.” Per- 
sons going to the city will do well to drop in and examine their 
goods. 


at low rates, and on the most favorable terms. 
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(@s~ The following is the manner in which our “ Plug Cut- 
ter” will will be disposed of. There are hundreds of journey- 
men who object to the idea of being compelled to purchase 
from one partic- 
ular party. First, because the journeyman who resides 
at a great distance finds it inconvenient to send for them, 
and in case he should break one and should want it re- 
paired immediately, could not do so. And in the next place, 
many contend that if they had one set, and should break one 


these bitts at one particular place, or 


they could replace it with less expense in a much shorter time 
than to send to head quarters, by having the “carriage ironer ” 
to make a substitute out of some old centre, or auger bitt. In 
consequence of this we shall adopt the plan given below, and 
then each and every man having the right can make, or cause 
to be made, his own bitts, after having the first set. 

Our prices will be as follows: For one “personal right” 
and 1 set of bitts, $5. Where three rights and bitts are taken 
in the same shop, $12. 

The following is the form of the deed : 

SALADEE’S PLUG BITT. 
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2. 
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KNOW ALL MEN, That I, Cyrus W. Sauapes, of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, did obtain Lrerrers Patent, of the United 
States, for a new and improved Plug Bitt for the purpose of 
cutting out CYLINDRICAL BLOCKS OF WOOD, bearing date May 
23d, 1857, for the term of fourteen years. 

Now THIS INDENTURE WITNESSETH, That for and in con- 
sideration of the sum of $5, paid to me by S. W. Seman, of 
Philadelphia, State of Pennsylvania, (the receipt of which is 
hereby acknowledged,) I do hereby sell to said Seman the RicuT 
of the use of my Plug Bitt, together with one set of the same, 
to the full end of the term for which Letters Patent were 
granted, together with the privelege of making or causing to 
be made, the Bitts for his own personal consumption ; but in 
no case is he allowed to make and sell, or cause the same to be 
done to any person whatsoever, as this Right is granted for his 
personal use only; and which Right he shall enjoy in any part 
of the United States. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand this 
Ist day of October, 1857. C. W. SALADHE. 

Per Arex. Armstrrone, Agent. 


(Q@s~ Deeds and Bitts sent in neat packages by mail to any 
part of she United States or Canadas free of postage. 


[S5- We have just received a heavy lot of our “Plug 


pieces—one bit to cut $ plugs; second size, 4 inch, and the 
size for 2 inch. These ‘bitte are finished off in the most su- 
perb manner possible, and are made by the best bitt manufac- 
turers in this country—Messrs. Watrons & OCo., 
Ohio. 


Ravenna, 


Sia a tale acer a SE va 

THE “ Cuicaco Covuprine.”—Hundreds of our subscribers 
have been writing us concerning a patent coupling which many 
of them refer to under the above cognomen, and desire of us 
to publish something respecting it in the Magazine, and express 
our opinion. We should be happy to comply with the repeated 
requests of our friends, but as we are not sufficiently acquainted 
with its character or mode of operations, we must decline, for 
the present, to make the kind of notice requested. 

Will some of our friends at Chicago give us a description of 
this improvement ? By the way, the “ Chicago Hub” ig like- 
wise making considerable noise in the “ carriage circles.” Hay- 
ing never seen this improvement, in a practical shape, nor even 
a sketch of it, we would suggest to the inventor that it would 
be no detriment to his interest to send a model of his hub to 
this office. 

Some of our friends in the West, and in parts of Canada, 
request of us to state through the Magazine whether there is 
any regular Coach Hardware and Trimming House in this 
city ; if so, what is the character and address. We can only 
say that there is such a house in Chicago, and one of consider- 
able note, but the name of the establishment we have forgotten. 
However, we are under the i upp ieee that one of the partners 


is a Mr. Yoe. 


Any information that our friends of Chicago will impart to 


us respecting the inquiries above made, will be duly Eur 
ted by us. 


IN ia fe hE ER Sh a eo 

tas" Our old friends, Royer, Simonton & O©o., of the 
“Queen City,” are brushing along bravely, notwithstanding 
the “hard times” that is now spreading its dark mantle over our 
country. The fact that their orders from every quarter of the 
Union, even now, justifies them to run through the coming 
winter their full complement of hands and machinery, is a strong 
evidence of the great popularity these industrious and enter- 
prising men have acquired in their particular business. Their 
new wheel shop now presents a most ‘busy time of industry;” 
wheels are being turned out as if by magic—so perfect and 
well adapted is the multiplicity of machinery they call into 
requisition for their manufacture. 

Their bending factory is no less a place of “novel industry.” 
We promise any stranger a rare treat who will call upon Mr. 
Royer at the Factory and have him “show him through.” 
And what is more, he will feel none the worse for having made 
the acquaintance of “so much the gentleman” as Mr. Royer or 
either of his partners. 


0 a 
Mr. ALEXANDER ARMSTRONG is appointed to act in 


the capacity of traveling agent for us. Any courtesies extended 


Cutters” from the manufacturers. The set consists of three 


to him by the craft will be cheerfully reciprocated by us. 


CODA 


Ee ‘. 
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NOTICH. 
We will send the following cut to any part of the United 
States on the receipt of $1, and 20 cts. in stamps to prepay 
postage. 


It will be seen we have reduced the price of this cut. Our 
present facilities for stereotyping are such, that we feel jus- 


tified in putting these fine engravings at this reduced rate, and). 


thus put into the hands of every coach-maker a cheap illustra- 
tion for his newspaper advertisements. 
paca a Le a aa gas LE. 1 La 

(Q5- Tur Great Hastern Dzpor or Carriage TRIM- 
mines, No. 29 Oranaz St., New Haven, Conn., is rap- 
idly progressing, and enlarging its already extensive business. 
The proprietors, Messrs. C. Cowles & Co., have erected and 
just fairly completed a large four story brick building in con- 
nection with the one previously occupied, the whole of which is 
being used exclusively for the manufacture and sale of all 
the various kinds and varieties of Carriage Trimmings that the 
trade can possibly desire. 

Any person going Hast for the purpose of purchasing car- 
riage stock, will not do the best that can be done, if they fail 
to visit this mammoth concern. The facilities these parties 
have for the manufacture of the greater part of the goods they 
sell, are novel, and will be a very interesting exhibition of 
‘““'Yankeedom” to all of our Western and Southern carriage- 
makers who may chance that way. 

a 

[Qe~- We have just seen a fine colored lithograph, on a 
large scale, of the new house built by Noble G. Bruce & Co., 
of Memphis, Tenn., referred to in the Magazine some time 
ago. It is indeed a mammoth concern, and its style of archi- 
tecture very ornamental. One half of the building is used as 
a carriage repository, and the other as a store, wherein is kept 
all kinds and styles of Coach Hardware and Trimmings. How 
extensive this part of their business may be, we have no means 
of knowing, but we should judge from appearances that it was 


in no sense limited. 
io a op SSS 


[Qs~ A subscriber in Decatur, Illinois, wishes to know how 
long it is since Messrs. Woodburn & Scott, of St. Louis, have 


suspended their operations in that city. Our correspondent 6 


has, by some means, got hold af a wrong story. These enter- 
prising gentlemen are still in business, and operating more ex- 


flourishing business. 


© EDO 


_jsigns of giving way in the slightest particular. 


SOMETHING ABOUT “ Buckrye Trmper.”—It is not an un- 
frequent occurrence that we are confronted by some of our 
“knowing” friends when we are “bobbin around” in Yankee- 
dom, with the objection, “But you fellers eaut there hain’t got 
jist the right kind of timber.” Nothing could have argued 
our position better, or illustrated it more forcibly than a sight 
at the ordinary specimens exhibited at the Mechanics’ Institute 
at Cincinnati, by Messrs. Royer, Simonton & Co. We noticed 
some oak from which they turned (if our memory serves us 
right,) 10,000 omnibus spokes for Messrs. Bruce & Co., of that 
city. With one of these Buckeye spokes in our hand, we 
challenge the whole world and Yankeedom to boot, to pro- 
duce a better article of oak than that of which they are com- 
posed. The fact is, ¢ don’t grow. Now, as to hickory, there 
is ‘no use of talking” after you see the quality used by the 
carriage-makers of Cincinnati, as furnished by Royer, Simonton 
& Co. 

In speaking of the Mechanics’ Institute, we would not fail 
to compliment Geo. Bacon and Frank Brake, apprentices to 
the Messrs. Bruce, for the fine specimen of workmanship they 
exhibited in the wood-work and ironing of a fancy trotting 
The wood-work was executed by 
“George,” and the iron was “ wrought and fashioned” by the 
ingenious hand of “Frank.” The wood-work, in point of 


wagon there on exhibition. 


finish, was executed in the most perfect manner, and not only 
compliments the boy, but likewise the proprietors of this noted 
factory. It is a fact worthy of notice, that Messrs. Bruce & 
Co. make finished workmen and good mechanics of all their ap- 
prentices. The secret is, perhaps, in their peculiar mode of 
instructing them, which is to make them pay for their trade. 
Messrs. Roberts & Curtis also exhibited a most stylish and 
complete trotting wagon. The best specimen of this class of 


work we have seen in the last year. 
ee eee ee . 
WHEELS FROM THE NEw Haven WHEEL Company, NEw 


Haven, Conn.—It is with no little satisfaction and pleasure, 
that we refer our readers to the advertisement of the “ New 
Haven Wheel Company.” The character of this staunch old 
concern or the quality of its productions needs no comment or 
approval of ours, as it has long and successfully stood upon 
its own merits; but we simply wish to remark, that we have 
been using a very light set of their wheels to a buggy weighing 
but 193 Ibs., for the past six months. These wheels, though 
light as they are, and in constant use, have as yet shown no 
We mention 
this as a curiosity, and those of our friends who understand 
our mode of driving light buggies will duly appreciate it as such. 
Wheels at this factory can be had at from $5 to $18 per 


t. Thus they can accommodate every class of purchasers. 
<0 BP 0 
THe Capirron Ciry Waueet, Spoke, Hus anp FError 


_ tensively than ever, and from the reports we have, are doing a| Manuractory, Cotumsus, On1o—Apam Luckuupr, Pro- 


PRIETOR.—In our next number we shall give our readers an il- 
lustration of this new establishment, erected and just completed 


[ay~ M. G. Tousuny, heretofore acting as agent for us, is|in this city. Mr. Luckhupt has embarked in this business 


no longer in our service. 


on the most extensive seale. 


Go 
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THE VOLUME oF THE MAGAZINE For 1856.—Many of our 
subscribers are inquiring after the 1856 Vol. of the Magazine. 
We now offer to forward the above volume complete, to any 
part of the United States, on the receipt of $1. This is a fine 
chance to obtain a good collection of back numbers. 

Odd numbers of June, July and August Magazines will be 
furnished for 12 cents each. 

se AI 5, Be te ae 

CarriaAGeE IRoners Wantep.—The following prominent 
carriage-makers are in want of a first class smith. He must be 
aman of a family and well recommended. 

JoHn H. Carson, Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 

Tuomas Irwin, Frankfort, Ross Co., Ohio. 

Davin SmitH & Co., No. 2 Park St., Springfield, Mass. 

A. first class Coach and Carriage Trimmer wants a situation 
in a good shop. Best of references given if required. Address 
Morris Herrurt, Sligo, Clinton Co., Ohio. 


eee 
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This fellow picks up chips, &c.—SHaksPraRE IMPROVED. 

ANoTHER STARTLING INVENTION !—Mr. Curtis, a London 
genius, has invented a carriage to run on either railways, trans- 
ways or common roads. ‘This carriage is made with wheels to 
run on common roads, but somewhat wider than usual. To 
keep the wheels on the rails, (when running thereon,) there 
are additional smaller wheels to the carriage, suitable for run- 
ning on the rails, and these additional wheels are capable, by 
suitable apparatus, of being raised or lowered as occasion may 
require. Of the utility of this carriage there is no explanation 
given, and probably this is not only the first, but will also be 
the last our readers will hear of it. 

WoMEN AND CARRIAGES.—We learn from the letter of an 
Anti-Mormon in Utah, lately received, that they give a yoke 
of oxenand a second-hand wagon, the value of both being 
about $120, for the better-fiftieth part ofa latter day saint. 
This accounts for the fact of the wagon-maker, mentioned in a 
former article, being found in possession of two “ spirituals.” 
The poor fellow has probably traded away some old ‘“shop- 
keeper,” in exchange for a ‘sealed” second housekeeper. 
Upon the whole, we very much fear that the climate of Utah is 
not calculated to influence the morals of carriage-makers, espe- 
cially should they be overstocked with old wagons. 

ANOTHER FLYING CHARIOT—THE VERY LATEST.—Kilkenny 
in ‘ould Ireland,” famous in history as being the place where 
a great cat “scrimage” once “ came off,” is now mentioned in 
connection with the name of viscount Carhingford, as being 
the birth place of this new erial machine. The inventor an- 
ticipates obtaining great results from his invention, for which 
he has obtained a patent. This serial chariot, in form, is some- 
thing of the shape of a boat, extremely light, with one wheel 
in front and two behind—in one respect at least similar to’ 
“our ” three wheeled—having two wings slightly concave fixed 
to its side. It is also provided with a tail that can be lowered 
or raised at pleasure, and which serves for giving an elevating 


position, and worked by a cord. Only think of that, now! 
Paddy’s machine with two wings and a tail, beats the comet 
“all ont.” 

Tur Latue.—tThis contrivance for turning wood, iron, and 
other substances, so as to shape them to the views of the ar- 
tist, was originally an instrument of rude construction, in- 
vented by Talus, a grandson of Dedalus, about 1240 B. C. 
Pliny ascribes the invention to Theodore of Samos. Some of 
our lathes at the present day are very complicated, and like- 
wise very expensive, and the uses to which they are put in 
turning out a great variety of useful articles, is truly wonderful, 
but in nothing is this use more curious than its workings in 
turning out carriage spokes. Should any of our readers have 
the opportunity to visit Elizabethport, N. J., let them call 
upon our friends of the Elizabethtown manufacturing Com- 
pany, where they will find their curiosity fully gratified. 

THE Post-Cuarior vs. Tor LUMBER Wacon.—A writer 
in Lraser’s Magazine contrasts the “light, quick post-chariot ” 
of the French style of literature, with the “ heavy lumber-wagon” 
of the German. In carrying out the figure we may compare 
the yellow covered literature of the American press, at the 
present time, to the spider-leg-spoked chariot of the fairies, 
so graphically described by the poets—it is all fancy, and the 
morality is about equal to that of Queen Mab, in her liason 
with Pigwiggen. 

THe Hackney CoAcHMEN oF Paris have sent a deputa- 
tion to the Emperor to request an increase of fares. Their ap- 
plication has been refused, but they are to be allowed to make 
a charge for the baggage they carry. 

MarLAY AND HIS CoAcHMAN.—Bishop Marlay had a good 
deal of the humor of Swift. Once when his footman was out 
of the way, he ordered the coachman to fetch some water from 
the well. To this the coachman objected; that hzs business 
was to drive, not to run on errands. ‘ Well, then,” said Mar- . 
lay, ‘bring out the coach-and-four, set the pitcher inside, and 
drive to the well; ” a service which was several times repeated, 
to the great amusement of the whole village. : 

AN ELectrRicAL EXPERIMENT WITH A WHeEEL.—Jn a very 
beautiful experiment, Professor Wheatstone has demonstrated 
that a wheel placed on an axis, can be made, by a flash of elec- 
tricity, to appear for an instant illuminated, with all its spokes 
distinct, as at rest ; but afterwards to revolve with such velocity 
as to render its spokes invisible, because the lightning had come 
and gone before the wheel had time to make a perceptible ad- 
vance. In comparison with this velocity, the most rapid arti- 
ficial motion that can be produced seems repose. 

[25° We have only two volumes of the first volume (1855) 
of this Magazine left for sale; a few copies of the second vol- 
ume, (1856) and about 20 copies of the third volume (1857) 
commencing with the January number. As these are now out 
of print, (except the 2d volume) and cannot be had elsewhere, 
it will be necessary that those who are desirous of completing 
their sets, should forward their orders at once. Any volume 
will be sold separately at $3 per volume, if addressed to the 
New York office of this publication, at 106 Elizabeth Street. 
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SUN-BOOT BUGGY. 


SRE OS An aeees e 


The body of this buggy, as will be seen, is perfectly straight, without the semblance of a curve. The Boot is of 
wood, carved to represent the rays of the sun, which, when tastily painted, gives the buggy a fine appearnce. 


CONCORD TROTTING BUGGY. 


The above cut represents a Concord Trotting Buggy. It is a nice thing for an open vehicle; light, strong and 
Tipit simply constructed. 
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FOUR PASSHNGER ROCKAWAY. 
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The above plate has been used before in a former No. of the 
Magazine, but in compliance of a requisit in the following letter style of this class of carriages. It being roomy and commodious 


from our New Haven friend, we give it another insertion. 
New Haven, Conn., October 11, 1857. all departures from this style, are adopted for the sake of novelty, 


Mr. GC. W. SALADEE. 


Dear Sir :—Inclosed I send you a cut of a four passenger painter, which naturally suggest themselves to the mind of every 
rockaway, taken from a back No. of your Coach-makers’ Maga-) mechanic, would add materially to its clegance and beauty. I 
zine. Although there is, aS we are all aware, a great deal of hope therefore, as you are in the possession of the engraving, 
predjudice existing against anything that is regarded as a little) to see it again in your magazine. 
out of date, yet I think you cannot render your patrons a better _ Your obedient servant, 
service than to give this cut a fresh insertion in your highly J. F. H. 


PISWLED @ 


Here is an old Egyptian War Chariot, whether it is an exact representation of Pharoh’s, that is supposed to be 
entombed in the sands of the Red sea, is not certain. 
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THE EDITORS’ SALUTATORY. 


My introduction to the public is from a new and untried posi- 
tion. 

Being bred a mechanic, and having spent a good portion of 
my life in a workshop, it is now with reluctance that I yield to 
the urgent solicitations of the proprietor, and the earnest re- 
quest of my associates and friends, to lay down the hammer and | 
take up the pen. J am aware that many diffieulties attend the 
situation assigned me, as that much will be required at my) 
hands—more than my ability will allow me to perform. 

And it is impossible for me to take upon myself the respon- 
sibility of discharging the important duties I have consented to 
assume, without a feeling of extreme difficence, in view of my | 
inability to mect satisfactorily the demands which will be made 
upon me by the numerous patrons and readers of the Coach-ma- 
kers’ Magazine. Indeed, it ig a task from which I should shrink, 


chanical proprictors remember this, and so far sacrifice their in- 
terest to principle—if indeed the sacrifice be necessary—as to 
retain their present number of hands so far as possible, rather 
than send them adrift to buffet the driving storms, and chithng 
blasts of a dreary winter, without the means necessary to throw 
around their wives and their little ones the comforts of life, and 
protect them from want and woe, from hunger and from cold. In 
doing this you may suffersome temporary inconvenience, but our 
word for it, you will lose nothing in the end. In doing this you 
will not only possess the joys of an approving conscience, but 
amid tears of gratitude, there will be’poured upon you the grate- 
ful thanks of the many you have thus made happy. But this is 
not all, for the gloomy days of winter, made doubly so by the 
depression of trade, will soon have passed away, and the sunny 
days of spring will re-appear, warming again into life and vigor 
our whole financial system. ‘Then our citizens, buoyant with 
hope, will commence again with renewed strength every 
branch of business; and then, in your advance preparation for 


were I not assured of the hardy support, and sincere co-opera-| for spring trade, you will realize the advantage you have gained 


tion of those whose practical knowledge, mechanical skill and 
literary attainments, eminently qualify them to give a strong arm 
of support, and render efficient aid in any and every emergency. I 
therefore cordially invite all friends of progress—all those whose 
motto is, “‘ Educated labor, the loveliest and grandest clement of 
human progress,” to lend a helping hand in elevating the stand- 
ard of God’s nobility—the working man—assuring my patrons 
and the public, that in whatever respect I fail to meet their ex- 
pectations, my strongest incentive is usefulness. 

To this end I shall devote my best energies, hoping a generous 
public will appreciate my motive, overlook my defects, and second 
H. N. Prenvice. 
Dice eee Tit) MNOS SOUL a Cates SUE 

HARD TIMES. 


We are bound by the injunctions of Holy Writ, as well as by 
every tie of humanity, to bear each others burthens. 

And it is at all times wise, as well as profitable, to heed this 
righteous mandate, and especially is it charitable and humane to 


my efforts to do good. 


do so in acrisislikethis. ,» 

Forit is truly pretty hard times. Amidst unparalleled prosperi- 
ty, in a time of profouud peace and unusual health, in a season 
too, when a kind Providence has showered down upon us every 
good gift our desires can encompass; when onr granaries are 
overflowing with the precious cereals; aud our fields are scarce 


| by the help of the force you haye struggled to maintain through 
the winter; for a few weeks of the busy season will more than 
| compensate you for all the losses you have sustained in your 
noble efforts to bear each others burthen. Besides, if you dis- 
charge your hands now, many of them will be obliged to leave, 
and it will be found no easy matter to fill their place, when times 
become good again, as they must before spring. And on the other 
hand, the employed generally, should consider and exact no more 
that will barely provide the comforts of life; and in this they can 
be supplied with far less means than seasons formerly; for the 
crops of the past year has been abundant in every particular the 
world over, and provisions are, and will continue to be cheap, so 
that half the weekly allowance of money of former years will 
suffice to make all comfortable and happy. 


And to convince you that we practice what we preach, turn to 
,our prospectus. There you will see that we have offered our 
magazine on the most favorable terms, extending the time of pay- 
‘tment to clubs, clear beyond the present pressure, far into the 
palmy days of renewed prosperity. 

No one can fail to realize the advantage this offer is to both 
the prop:ietor, and to the journeyman and apprentice. For while 
it gives the proprietor an opportunity to pay so much to his 
hands—for which we wait till May 


it gives the hands a chance 
to take the magazine as before, without drawing any cash from 


relieved of the burthen of their golden ears; behold! we are in| the employer. 


the midst of poverty and want, and bankruptcy and ruin stares us 
in the face. For instead of offering up thanksgiving with grate- 
ful hearts, men have sought the possession of more than was 
legitimately their own, they have strived to possess the fruits of 
others labors without rendering an equivalent. 

To this end they have plunged into debt, jobbed in stocks, 
operated with banks, speculated in railroads, till our finance is 
ruined, business deranged, and emyloyment exceedingly hard to 
be obtained. Let the employer and also the employed think of 
this, and bear each others burthen. Let carriage makers and me- 


We hope therefore that the friends of the magazine will rea- 
lize this, and be active in making up their clubs, and sending in 
the names for the forthcoming volume. 

eA a gg gt RNS can ce 

Z. 0. Ropsuns, Esq.—The readers of the magazine will 
notice in this paper the card of our friend, Z. ©. Robbens, So- 
licitor of Patents, Washington, D. C.; to whom we would refer 
them for the tranaction of all business pertaining to the patent 
office, assuring them that all business entrusted to him will be 
executed with fidelity and despach. 


QIe0)3-° 


Ast day of October, 1857. 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


ka The following is the manner in which our “ Plug Cut- 
ter’ will be disposed of. There are hundreds of journeymen 
who object to the idea of being compelled to purchase these bitts 
at one particular place, or from one particular party. First, be- 
cause the journeyman who resides ita great distance finds it 
inconvenient to send for them, and in case he should break one, 
and should want it repaired immediately, could not do so. And, 
in the next place, many contend that if they had one set, and 
should break one, they could replace it with less expense ina 
much shorter time than to send to head-quarters, by having the 
“carriage ironer’ to make a substitute out of some old centre, 
or auger bitt. In consequence of this we shall adopt the plan 
given below, and then each and every man having the right can 
make, or cause to be made, his own bitts, after the first set. 

Our prices will be as follows: For one “ personal right’”’ and 
one set of bitts, $5. When three rights and bitts are taken in 
the same shop, $12. 

The following is the form of the deed : 


ee SALADER’S PLUG BITT. 


Fit, Fi % 
A 

ay 
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————— 
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KNOW ALL MEN, That I, Cyrus W. Sanapns, of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, did obtain Lerrvers Patrent, of the United 
States, fora new and improved Plug Bitt, for the purpose of 
cutting out cylindrical blocks of Wood, bearing date May 23d, 
1857, for the term of fourteen years. . 

Now THIS INDENTURE WITNESSETH, That for and in con- 
sideration of the sum of $5, paid to me by S. W. Seman, of 
Philadelphia, State of Pennsylvania, (the receipt of which is 
hereby acknowledged,) I do hereby sell to said Seman the riaut 
of the use of my Plug Bitt, together with one set of the same, 
to the full end of the term for which Letters Patent were granted, 
together with -the privilege of making or causing to be made, 
the Bitts for his own personal consumption ; but in no ease to 
be allowed to make and sell, or cause the same to be done to any 
person whatsoever, as this right is granted for his personal use 
only; and which right he shall enjoy in any part of the United 
States. 


IN WITNESS wHeREOF, I have hereunto set my hand this 
— OC. W. SALADEE. 


Per ALEX. ARMSTRONG, Agent. 


ga Deeds and Bitts sent in neat packages by mail to any part 
of the United States or Canadas, free of postage. 


ga We hav jyst received a heayy lot of our “ Plug Cut- 


= | should be without. 


ters” from the manufacturers. The set consists of three pieces 
—one bitt to cut 3 plugs; second size, + inch, and the third 
size, for § inch. These bitts are finished off in the most superb 
manner possible, and are made by the best bitt manufacturers in 

this country— Messrs. Watrons & Co., Ravenna, Ohio. 
—_________+~«<@ 

NOTICE. 

We will send the following cut to any part of the United 
States on the receipt of $1, and 20 cts. in stamps to prepay post- 


age. 


It will be seen we have reduced the price of this cut. Our 
present facilities for stereotyping are such, that we feel justified 
in putting these fine engravings at this reduced rate, and thus 
put into the hands of every coach-maker a cheap illustration for 
his newspaper advertisements. C.. WS. 

Se ne 
TOP LIFTER. 

The proprietor has just secured another patent upon this im- 
portant invention, dated September 1, 1857. It is now covered 
by two patents, in such a manner that it ean never be got around 
or infringed upon by any other improvement of the kind. Its ma- 
nifest utilityis fast bringing it into notice and universal adoption 
by carriage makers, and others who have an opportunity of wit- 

It isan attachment that no top bugg 
The rights have been disposed of for a large 
amount of territory already, although but a few weeks before the 


nessing its operation. 


public. 

W. & H. Reerey, of Groveport, has the exclusive right of the 
State of New York, who will dispose of the same in shop and 
county rights. ; 

Wm. Sanderson, of Mt. Vernon, has Knox county, Ohio. 

Wm. Bears, of Milan, has Hrie county, Ohio. 

P. Windle & Sons, Washington, has Fayette county, Ohio. 

John Grant, of New Burlington, has a right. 

H. Bomgardner, of Belmont, has Green county, Ohio. 

Bigelow & Co., of Pittsburg, has Alleghany county, Penn. 

C. H. Stark, has Westmoreland county, Penn. 

Mr. Henry D. Fowler, has the agency of Kentucky, and is 
now in that State, rapidly disposing of shop and county rights. 

Pelee PE Se eee 

Queen Ory Varnish Company.—The enterpriging pro- 
prictors of this establishment have achieved a wofit-wide re- 
nown for the excellency of the various articles in tRétr line, as 
well as their promptness and gentlemanly deportment among 
their customers. Coach-makers and others, having use ‘or any- 
thing in their line, will do well to give them a call, No. 43, Vine 


street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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LANE & BODLEY’S MACHINE WORKS—NO. I. 

In compliance with a promise made in our last issue, we now 
propose giving aseries of illustrations of the various kinds of 
carriage manufacturing machinery made at the works of Messrs. 
Lane & Bodley, of Cincinnati, Ohio. These gentlemen have 
for several years been successfully engaged in the manufacture of 
the celebrated Boring and Mortising Machine, known as the 
‘Lane & Bodley Machine,” and from the liberal patronage they 
have received, directly and indirectly from the carriage frater- 
nity, they have been stimulated into renewed action, the result 
of which has been the establishment of a new and commodious 
factory, on the corner of John & Water streets, where they are 
constructing every variety of machinery that can be adapted in 
the manufacture of Carriages and Wagons. 


The illustrations we shall give from month to month, will en- 
able the reader to form a correct idea of the various kinds of 
labor-saving machinery that can be purchased at this establish- 
ment. With the extensive facilities these gentlemen now pos- 

sess for the prosecution of their work, they are enabled to fur- 
nish machines of the most complete workmanship, and on the 
shortest notice, so that parties ordering from a distance may not 
only expect a good article, but that their orders may receive 
prompt attention. Both of these parties are practical machinists, 
and each devotes his time unreservedly to the business. 
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The above cut represents one of the saws of Lane & Bodley’s 
Machine Works, Cincinnati, O. The prevailing feature of this saw 
is simplicity. It moves without sash, slides or springs; conse- 
quently with as little friction as though operated by hand. Two 
V shaped levers—the one above, the other below the table—are 
pivoted on two iron columns. At the angle of the V the saw is 
inserted, while the other ends of the levers are united by light 
iron rods. This “vibrating frame” carrying the saw, is set in 
motion by a fly-wheel and a crank beneath the table, giving it 
a smooth and rapid motion, at the same time consuming the very 
least possible amount of power. It is erected on a neat iron 
frame, and is ready for operation when it leaves the factory. The 
amount of power required to operate is so small, that in shops 
where there is neither steam nor horse power, it can be very 
profitably worked by the power of one man turning a wheel. 


It would seem, from the following letter, that our old friend, 
Mr. Stratton, has been smitten by a conscience of not having 
He says : 

New Yorn, Oct. 28th, 1857. 


Mr. SALADEE—Dear Sir :—I wrote you on the 29th Aug., 
giving you a faithful account of my visit to A. 1. Smith, on your 
business. J have not seen him since, I believe, but he called on 
me to-day—I was absent, but he told Washington (my son) that 
you had sued him; you had asked a reason for his conduct, and 
that he had written you that I had told him that I did not be- 
lieve you would go through the year with the Magazine. The 
facts are, he refused to pay the bill before I said anything of 
the kind. Ofthe rumors, &c., I have heretofore written, they 
come from three or four different parties, (some I have since 
found were interested) hut Lam now fully convinced that you 
can continue to publish, and I hope you will do so. I think he 
(Smith) ought to pay you, and I think you can make him. I 
have no further interest in this matter than to let you know that 
anything he may expect from me in the shape of evidence will 
be against him. 

Tam very sorry to find that J have been unfortunately led, 
through the influence of others, however innocently, to stand in 
the way of your interests. I can only say, that I shall, for the 
future, attend strictly to my own business. After what has 
passed, if [can do anything for you in collecting that bill, I 
will do it with pleasure. 


done the “ clean thing.”’ 


Yours, very truly, 
EZRA M. STRATTON. 


It is with no ordinary degree of pleasure, that we notice the 
disposition here manifested to make a confession of the wrong 
that has been perpetrated against us on the part of My. Stratton. 
But itis laughable, after all, to sce what a mean estimate he 
places on his own “able judgment,” in attempting to justify 
himself by saying he was “ led, through the influence of others,” 
to do us an injury. What! are we to believe that H. M. Stratton, 
aman highly respected as a good citizen, honored as a Christian, 
and applauded by the multitude as a thorough scholar, a deep 
thinker, and an able writer, is a weak and trifling little tool, to 


| be ded by the nose into any and every mean conspiracy “ through 


the influence of others 2” We will not do him the 
great injustice to believe it for a single moment. 


We admire the resolute determination, “I shall, for the fu- 


No, no, no. 


ture, attend strictly to my own business.’ Many a great for- 

tune has been acquired, many a proud and lasting honor hag 

been won, and many are the friends that have been made b 
) js 


those good men, who ‘attend strictly to their own business.” 


We have no good reason to doubt, but that the same good for- 


tune may licht up the future path of our old “ assistant,’’ if he 
‘‘ attend. strictly’’ to ths heavenly dictates of this, his most 
righteous resolve. . 

We appreciate his kind offer to assist us in the collection of 
the claim we hold against Mr. Smith, but must respectfully de- 
cline, as we do not intend intruding upon his good nature any 
longer; nor shall we exact of him to “pick up chips as pigeons 
peas” for any of the forthcoming numbers of the “Coach-Makers’ 
Magazine,” although we pay hjm for his service for the whole 
Co Wess: 


year, as agreed upon. 


Tue Sentor Hprror’s Stanarury.—Ourreaders will here- 
after recognize all articles in the Magazine ove~. the initials of 


[“C. W.S.,” as from the pen of our senior,—Ep. 
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OUR CHARTS. 


What carriage maker does not desire the neatest, most attrac- 
tive, and with all, the cheapest method of advertising his busi- 
ness j 

There is no one, that is certain. 

Then send and procure our charts, a finely illustrated sheet, 
28 by 85 inches, bordered all around with some five dozen beau- 
tiful cuts, embracing omnibuses; coaches, rockaways, buggys; 
sulkys, spring wagons, sleighs, and hearses, in short, every vari- 
ety and vehicles now in use in our country. 

PRICE. 
100 copies, - - - 815 00 
LO00 - - - 1cd 00 
C. W. SALADEEH, 
Proprietor of the Coachmaker’s Magazine. 
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The following is the closing up of a business letter from an 
eastern carriage-maker. 


STRAININ Grops.—The impropriety of putting the back or long 
joint on the back bow, instead of the second one, as usual, must 
be obvious. The back bow is the one that requires the most 
support from the joints, beside this way, the tops can be more 
properly strained without drawing too hard upon the back quar- 
ter of the top, and by letting the forward or front joint extend 
from the front to the back bow, the whole top is strained evenly, 
and there is no sinking in between the back and second bow. 
Then again the joints are more out of the way of the curtain on 
a roll-up top, whieh obviates a difficulty which is a great conve- 
nience. The only objection to this method is the length of the 
top or front joint. But even this is no serious (objection, if the 
joints are neatly got up and properly bent and proportioned. 

Please consider the subject. 

Se Yours, in haste, 

Newark, N. J., Oct. 1, 1857. 
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Tue LaAnppHERE Spoke Macuine.— A number of our 
friends have made inquiries of us respecting this machine, and 
ask to know how it is operated, &&. We can do no better than 
to give the following, which we copy from one of our exchanges: 


OPES 


Spoke Macuines.—the first that forcibly strikes us, is one 
exhibited by Landphere & Remington, which is a neat and per- 
fect specimen of its class, and compares favorably with the cele- 
brated Blanchard Spoke Machine, one of which, (manufactured 
by the Newark Machine Company, Newark, N. J.,) is also on 
exhibition. The peculiarity of Landphere’s is, that it planes 
the stuff longitudinally by means of two sets of rotary cutters, 
arranged above the timber to be turned, and having their bear- 
ings in swinging frames, that rise and fall, according to the pro- 
file of a plate over which they pass. Another profile plate causes 
a transverse movement of the cutter shaft in its bearings. 

ee 
he THE PATENT HUB IN NEW ORLEANS. 

Of late there has been considerable noise made among a por- 
tion of our subscribers, respecting a new “‘ metalic hub,” patent- 
ed by a gent.eman in New Orleans. We are not aware of such 
a patent being in existence. Though we have been shown a 
sketch illustrating the improvement by our friends, Messrs. Ro- 
ger Simonton & Co., of Cincinnati. We expect soon to see the 
wheel in practical shape, when we will be able to post our read- 


ers of its merits and demerits. Cc. W. 8. 


MurGAtROYED SprInes AND Axirs.—The getter up of 
this contrivance doubtless acted upon the principle of the old 
adage, ‘that some things can be done as well as others,’ for- 
getting however, that the thing to be “ done,” must necessarilly 
be done upon the right principle, in order to make it operate, at 
least we thought so, when on driving through the street our 
buggy, the axle—constructed on the above principle—bent into 
a semi-circle, the top of the wheels rims, turning in upon the body 
and top, as if to embrace each other across the body, while the 
bottoms spread apart as though they spurned the street and en- 
deavored to occupy both side-walks at the same time. 

But we were not surprised at this result when we came to look 
a little into the principle of the thing. ‘he high jack, resting 
upon the axles—supporting the springs at cither end—servingas 
levers, operated by the heft of the body swinging to and fro, can- 
not fail to produce these results, unless made disproportionately 
large and heavy—but never mind, every dog must have his 
day. GC. W. 3S. 

peal Tica DOE iy SU aNd A SIAR ak a 

To PRESERVE GLUE.—Persons who use glue may save trou- 
ble, loss, time, and glue, if they will prepare it for use as fol- 
lows : 

Dissolve the glue in as small a quantity of water as possible, 
and at the heat of boiling water, and while warm, (and away 
from fire where alcohol will not inflame,) pour into the thick mass 
enough of alcohol to make at as thin as you want it, stirring 
briskly while adding the alcohol. Put it in a bottle, over the 
mouth of which tie a piece of air-proof India rubber. This glue 
may be preserved during many years, ready for use at any time. 
In cold weather it may need warming a little before use. 

MercHant KELLEY. 

BENTONVILLE, Indiana. 
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In answer to a noti¢e contained in the last number, 1espect- 
ing the works of Messrs. Woodburn & Scott, we have received 
the following : 


St. Louis, Oct. 29, 1857. 

Mr. SanapEE— Dear Sir :—In answer to “A Subseriber”’ 
we would say, that we have not suspended operations, although 
‘‘ Subscriber”? may have suspended payment. We do not fill 
orders for parties where their accounts are past due. 

We are running full time, with an ample stock on hand, and 
stock on our yard to run us six months to come. We are pre- 
pared to fill all orders with despatch. ; 

Yours, respectfully, 


WOODBURN & SCOTT. 
ENE Chores nor Graken wine near 
y@s> THE proprietor is now on the wing through the states 
west and southwest. 
rich gleamings by his racy pen from the luxuriant fields of his 
travels, where, as he says, “he hopes to meet his friends on a 
level, and part with them on the square.” 


The readers of the magazine may expect 


Those having occa- 
sion to transact business with him in his line, will embrace 
this opportunity, as he will visit all the principal towns and cities 
west and south this winter. We hope his friends will encourage 
his mission among them. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


SOMETHING ADVANTAGEOUS ; 
OR, A FAMILY FRACAS. 


I once attended a very poor old man of the name of Jordan, 
in his last illness. I call him poor, but yet he was not in want, 
and had about him the zomforts of life. 
his end, he said to me— 

“Doctor, I want to know the truth from you. Jam not in 
the habit of being flattered by the world. There was a time, 
indeed, when it ‘fooled me to the top of my bent;’ but that 
was long ago. Do you not flatter me, but tell me your real 
opinion. Shall I soon die, or shail I linger on a brief career, 
in a world I am quite willing to be done with ?” 

‘“‘ You desire, me,” replied I, “to be candid with you, and I 
will. You are on your death bed.” 

“ How soon shall I be immortal ?”’ 

‘That I cannot say. But your hours, so far as human ex- 
perience can teach me to predict, are numbered.” 

He was silent for a few moments, and a slight spasm passed 
across his face. 

“Well,” he said, “it is the lot of all. 
enough.” 

“Ts there no friend or relation, Mr. Jordan,’ said I, “to 
whom you would wish to send? You are here, as you have 
often told me, quite alone in lodgings. Perhaps you would like 
to revive some old recollections before you leave the world.”’ 

‘* Not one,” he said. 

“‘ Are you so completely isolated ?” 

“Most completely. I have tried all relations, and found 
them wanting. But still I have remembered them, and made 
my will. Itis now between the mattress and sacking of this 
bed, and Mr. Shaw the only honest attorney I ever met with, 
and who resides in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, will carry my inten- 
tions into effect. I was rich once in early life. How dark a day.” 

“What day?” 

“To-day. How dark and misty it has come over, doctor.” 

His sight was going fast, and 1 felt certain that it would re- 
quire but little patience, and a great sacrifice of time to see the 
last of Mr. Jordan. 

“Yes” he continued, speaking in an odd, spasmodic fashion. 
“ Yes, I was rich, and had many a crawling sycophant about 
me, many smiling faces at.my board; but there came a reverse, 
and like fair flowers at a sudden frost, my kind friends hid their 
heads. I was nearly destitute, and thinking and believing that 
the tie of blood would be strong enough to bind to me, in my 
distress, those with whom I claimed kindred, and who had been 
delighted to claim kindred with me, I went to them a visitor.” 

“ And failed.” 

‘And failed, as you say. They dropped from me one by 
one. Some remembered slight offenses; some were never at 
home; some really thought I must have been dreadfully improy- 
ident, and, until they were convinced I had not, they could not 
assist me. Doors were shut in my face—window blinds were 
pulled down as I passed. I was shunned as a pestilence—my 
clothes were in rags—my step feeble from long want of common 
necessaries. And then an old school companion died in the 
West Indies, and left me £20,000, which I received through 
the hands of Mr. Shaw.” 

“ A large fortune! And your relations?” 

“Heard of it, and were frantic. I disappeared from them 
all. From that day to this, they have not heard of me. Do 
you love wild flowers? ” 

“ Wild flowers? ” 

“Yes. Here are heaps just from the teeming garden. Look, 
too, how yon cherub twines them in her hair. The stream 
flows deep to eternity !” : 

“Mr. Jordan, sir,’ I cried. 
me ?”’ 


I have lived long 


When he was near | 


“Mr. Jordan, do you know ; dear.” “But I am hungry, 


“‘ Come hither, laughing, gentle spirit,” he said, “bring with 
you your heap of floral gems. Yes, I know this is the sweet 
violet. Mary, my Mary; God knows I love you.” 

It was a strange thing, but, at the monent, the blind of 

the window, which I had drawn up to the top, came suddenly 
rattling down, and the room was quite dark. I raised it again, 
and then turned to the bed Mr. Jordan was a corpse! What 
a remarkable change had in these few moments come over the 
old man’s face. The sharp lines of age had all disappeared, 
and there was a calm, benign expression upon the still features, 
such as in life I never saw them wear. 
- © A restless spirit is at peace,” Isaid, as I felt for the will 
where he told me it was placed, and found it. It was merely 
tied up with a piece of red tape, and addressed to Mr. Shaw, 
20, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields; so I resolved to trust no other mes- 
senger, but to take it in my hand myself. I told the landlady of 
the house that her lodger was no more; and that she would no 
doubt hear immediately from his solicitor, and then I /eft. 

“Well, Mr. Shaw,’ I said, after I had mentioned to him 
the manner of Mr. Jordan’s death, “here is the will, sir, and 
I presume I have nothing further to do than ‘to thank you for 
your conrtesy, and bid you good evening.” 

“Stay a moment,” he said. Let me look at the document. 
Humph! a strange will. He leaves the form of an advertise- 
ment here, which is to be inserted in the morning papers, calling 
his relations together, to hear the will read.” 

‘Taleo 1725 ogc 

“Yes. Well, I shall, as I see I am named trustee, doas he 
wishes. He states that he is very poor.” 

“Why, he spoke to me of £20,000.” 

“Did he really? A delusion, sir, quite a delusion. £20,000! 
He had that amount twenty-five years ago. But, sir,as you have 
attended him, and as I happen to know he had a hich opinion 
of you, I should like you, as his friend, to be with me, as it 
were, in future proceedings connected with his will!” 

‘In which there is a mystery, eh! Mr. Shaw!’’ 

“A little—perhaps alittle bit of post mortem revenge, that 
is all, which I am not now at liberty to descant upon. But I will 
take care to coincide with you, and I shall hope that you will 
follow the old fel’ow to the grave.” 

I promised that much, and duly attended the funeral. It was 
a quict, walking affair, and from the manner of it I felt quite 
convinced that there were not funds to make it otherwise. A 
mound of earth alone marked the spot in the little church-yard 
at Barnes, where Mr. Jordan slept the sleep that knows no 
waking. A drizzling rain came down. The air was cold and 
eager, and I returned home from the funeral of Mr. Jordan, 
about as uncomfortable as I could. 


The next day the following advertisement- appeared in a morn- 
ing paper, and caught my eyeas I sat at breakfast : 

“Tf any of the relations of Mr. John James Jordan, deceased, 
will call at the office of Mr. Shaw, 20, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, 
they will hear of something advantageous.” 

I made up my mind to call upon Mr. Shaw during the day, 
and about three o’clock, I reached his chambers, or rather I 
reached the stair-case leading to them, and there I had to stop, 
for it was quite besieged by men and women, who were all con- 
versing with great eagerness. 

“What can it mean?” said an old woman; ‘I’m his aunt, 
and of course I speak formy Ned!” “ Well, but bother your 
Ned,” said aman, “he hardly really belongs to the family. I’m 
his brother, Think of that, Mrs. Dean.” ‘Think of what, 
you two-legged goose?’’ ‘Pho, pho,” said another man, “TI 
knew him well. I’m his cousin. Hilloa! what’s this ?”’ Who 
are you!” 

A woman in tattered garments, but who still looked like a 
beautiful one, stood hesitatingly at the foot of the stairs. ‘Is 
this Mr. Shaw’s?” she said. “ Hush, Mary, hush! don’t my 
mamma,” said the little girl, who 


was holding her by a handful of her dress. 
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“Oh, Mary—do not dear; we—we shall soon go home. 
Hush, dear, hush, hush? Is this Mr. Shaw's?” ~ 

“Yes,” saida fat woman, ‘and who is you, pray?” 

‘¢ JT saw an advertisement. [am his aunt-Grace’s only 
child. My name is Mary Grantham. This is my only child. 
She—she is fatherless and has been so for many a day.” 

“What,” cried a man, “are you the Mary he broke his 
heart about 2” : 

“ Broke his fiddlestick,” said the fat woman. “ iood God, 
do T live to hear that !”° exclaimed the woman with the child. 

“You had better go up to the solicitor at once,’ whispered 
I. “Come, I will show you his door.” : 

I made a way for her through the throng ef persons, and wé 
soon reached the chamber. “ Here is another of Mr. Jordan's 
relations, Mr. Shaw,” said I, “1 find you have had quite a 
levee.”’ 

““T have indeed, doctor. You must come at twelve o'clock 
Monday, madam, when the will of Mr. Jordan wil be read 
by me to all around.” 

‘‘T thank you, sir.’ 
when [ interposed. 

“Pardon me, madam,” I said. ‘“ But as I was the only per- 
son with Mr. Jordan at the time of his decease, I wish to ask 
you a question. If I mistake not, your name was the last that 
passed his lips. ‘Mary, my Mary,’ he said, ‘God knows that 
Tloved you?” 

She sank into a chair, and burst into tears. 

‘‘ You, then,” I added, ‘‘ are the Mary whom he loved. Ah, 
why did you not, if you can weep for him now, reciprocate the 
passion ?” 

‘<7 did love him,” shescried; “God knows, and he, who is 
now with his God, knows how I loved him. But evil tongues 
came between us, and we were separated. He was maligned to 
me, and I was Wearied by entreaties and tears, until I married 
another. Sne, who has turned me from him, and severed two 
that would and should have been all the world to each other, 
confessed the sin upon her death-bed.” 

‘““ Who wasit?”’ said Mr. Shaw. 

“His mother! From Bu other source could 1 have believed 
the tales I was told. But 1 did not then know enough of the 
world tothink that there were mothers who could malign their 
own children. We were separated—my husband died, leaving 
me that last little one, of many. . We are very, very poor—no 
one will help us—an acquaintance showed me the advertisement, 
and urged me to come—it was a false hope. But I find that 
there are strong arms and brawling tongues below, that I cannot 
contend against.” 

‘‘Never mind that,” said the soliciter; “it is my duty to 
read the will on Monday, and as a relation itis your duty to at- 
tend at the sametime. I tell you to have no expectations.” 

Isaw Mr. Shaw try to slip some money into her hand, and I 
saw a crimson flush come over her face as she said, ‘“ We can 
still work ;”’ and then, fearing she had been harsh to one. who 
wished to be kind, she shook his hand in both of hers, and said, 
‘God bless you, sir, 1 thank you from my heart.” 

Bang, bang, came to the door of the chamber, a minute after 
Mary had left, and, upon its being opened, a man of about six 
and thirty made his appearance. 

«Something advantageous!’ he gasped, for he was out of 
breath; ‘“what—what is it? Give it me, give it me! How 
much? Good God, don’t let anybody else have it. Dm his 
youngest brother—give it to me.’ 

‘Tf you will attend here at 12 o’cloek on Monday the will 
will be read.” 

Bang, bang, bang ! 

‘“‘ ’m thoroughly besieged, ” said Mr. Shaw ; “now, madam, 
who are you?”’. 

‘Something advantageous,” screamed. a masculine looking 
woman; ‘I’m a relative-—what is it? Come on, my dears. 
Here’s my five dear daughters, and my baby—come along.” 

“Be off with you,” cried the younger brother. 


Dex 


She was abeut to leave the chambers, 


t 
i 


| corous.’ 


“ Did you spoak to me, you wretch,” said the lady, and she | 


planted a blowin his face that made him reel again, “Take 
that; I know you are asneaking hound ; you used to be called 


‘the chimpanzee i in the family, you poor, ssorched-up losking 


bundle of cat’s-meat.”’ 

Several more arrivals took place, and poor Mr. Shaw was 
fairly bewildered. Sounds of contention arose on the staircase, 
shrieks from family combatants came upon our ears, and finally, 
I advised Mr. Shaw to paste a placard on the outer door of his 
cffice, on which was written ; 

“The will of Mr. J ordan will be read here on Monday next, 
at. 12 o’clock precisely.” 

The riot gradually subsided. The evening came on, and all 
the relations of the deceased had been and gone. Mr. Shaw 
and I supped together, and I promised to be with him punctually 
at twelve o'clock on Monday, for I was as curious as anybody 
could be to hear the will read, and, at all events, anticipated a 
bustling scene upon the occasion. I was not doomed to be dis- 
appointed. 

It isa habit of mine rather to be too soon than too late, and 
in the present instance I found it a most useful one, for I really 
almost doubt if I should have got into the chambers of Mr. 
Shaw at all if I had been later than I was. 

IT had fairly to push Mrs. Mary Grantham in, despite a vigor- 
ous opposition; and a man stopped my own entrance, crying— 

“Who are you? What relation are you ?”’ 

‘‘ His grandfather’s uncle,” said 1; “and if you don’t make 
way [ll pull the nose off your face.” 

It was well that Mr. Shaw oceupied- very spacious chambers, 
or otherwise he could not have accommodated one-half of the 
persons who came to the reading of the will; and never in all 
my life did I see such malignant looks pass from one to another, 
as shot from the eyes of the relations. 

‘¢ Ladies and gentlemen,” said Mr. Shaw; ‘ahem! ahem!” 

There was a death-like stillness. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, J.am commissioned to read to you 
the—the—what shall I call it ?—it is hardly a will—of the late 
Mr. Jordan. No, it certainly ought not to be called a will, fora 
will, properly speaking, is a testamentary—”’ 

‘‘ Read, read, read!” cried a dozen voices. 

,“* Well, ladies and gentlemen, | am glad to see you are all in 
respectable mourning.” 

‘« Hixcept one,” said the younger brother ; there’s his Mary, 
that he was so fond of. Oh, dear me! she only comes for what 
she can get.” 

Mrs. Grantham burst into one There was a little shabby 
piece of black crape upon her arm, and oN upon the arm of 
her child. 

TL could not,” she said; “I ould not do more. 
help me! I had not the means !’ 

<¢ Read, read, read !’”’ cried all the voices. 

“ Ahem !” said Mr. Shaw, reading: “I, John James Jordan, 
being very poor, and havivg in vain called upon every relation I 
have in the world for assistance, and found none, have to state 
that my heart was filled with bitterness and uncharitableness to- 
wards them. But still I think that they are not dead to all 
feeling ; and this being my last will and testament, I desire that 
my debts, amounting to the sum of one pound three shillings 
and eight pence, be paid forthwith off my estate ; that my funeral 
be strictly private, in Barnes churchyard, where I last parted 
with one whom I loved, but who has gone abroad, I am told; 
and to that one of my relations who will erect a tombstone, i 
bequeath— 

“Hark ! will you! Y? cried one; “be quiet. 
yes. Oh! you wretch, where’ g your feelings. 
devil 1” 

a Really, ladies and gentlemen,” said I, “this is most inde- 


God 


Go on—yes, 
Go to the 


Soil bequeath, ” continued Mr. Shaw, ‘ my a. pe and 
forgiveness.” 
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Mr. Shaw then folded up the will and put it into his pocket, 
saying-— 

‘T wish you all good morning, ladies and gentlemen. I sold 
the few clothes and other matters he died possessed of, and paid 
for the funeral and his debts; being myself minus one shilling 
and four pence, which I hope you will some of you pay.” 

It is quite impossible by any words to fairly depict to the 
reader the appearance of Mr. Jordan’s relations at this moment. 
If the fabled Gorgan’s head had suddenly appeared, and trans- 
formed them ail to stone, they could not have looked more com- 
pletely paralyzed and panic-stricken. 

‘“‘ A tombstone |” shrieked twenty voices. ‘‘ A tombstone.” 

‘A tombstone !’ said Mr. Shaw. ‘ A small one would not 
cost much. You could put on it a suitable inscription. Here 
lies—”’ 

‘‘ Lies here—never mind,” said the brother. ‘‘ Never mind. 
I—i—Oh, that’s all, is it.” ; 

“You are a humbug,” said the masculine woman to Mr. 
Shaw, “and so was old stupid Jordan.” 

“Go to the deuce, all of you,” shouted another; ‘a tomb- 
stone indeed.” 

Mr. Shaw was wiping his spectacles. 

‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, allow me to add—” 

‘‘ Oh, stuff, stuff! Bother! A tombstone indeed; I shan’t 
stay another moment. An old thief. I wish a tombstone had 
been down his throat. Come on! Comeon! It’s alla do.” 

“ But, ladies and gentlemen—” 

They were quite deaf to the remonstrances of Mr. Shaw, and 
in a few moments the chambers were quite clear, with the ex- 
ception of Mrs. Mary Grantham, who was sobbing bitterly. She 
then rose, and looked at me hesitatingly. Then she looked at 
Mr: Shaw, and she seemed to be struggling to say something. 
She placed her hand in her bosom, and drew forth a ring tied to 
a black ribbon, and then, with a convulsive effort she spoke. 

“This—thi& ring—it is my only valuable possession. It was 
given to me thirty years ago, by him who is now no more, my 
cousin John, who loved me. J have clung to it in pain and in 
sorrow, in difficulty and in distress; I have never parted with it. 
It seemed to be but only separated from him while I had it near 
my heart. But now, great distress forces me—to—to part with 
it. Will—will neither of you gentlemen buy it of me: I— 
Ishrink from its going into the hands of utter strangers.” 

“ Humph!” said Mr. Shaw; “there are a couple of sover- 
eigns for it.” 

She took the money, and then, after one long lingering look, 
and a fervent kiss at the ring, she laid it on the table, and tot- 
tered from the place. I was about to follow her, but Mr. Shaw 
held me back. 

“Hold! hold!’ he said. 

‘‘ You are a brute, sir,” saidI. “Take your hands off of me; 
I will buy the ring of you and give it back toher. It breaks her 
heart to part with it, I see.” 

‘““Y shan’t part with it,” he said; “you are a very hasty man, 
doctor-” 

I was very angry, and bounced out of the office. I looked 
eagerly about for Mrs. Grantham, but could not see her. I walked 
hurriedly across the square, and as chance would have it, [ went 
in the same direction she did. My first impulse was to speak to 
her, and my second thought was to fellow her, and to see where 
she went. She crossed Holborn, and traversed some of the long 
streets that lead into the New Road, where she arrived at last, 
and finally paused at a stone-mason’s yard. 

I could have shed tears at that moment, for now I felt why 
she had parted with her cherished ring. She stayed about a 
quarter of an hour at the stone-mason’s, and then she came out 
and walked slowly away. I did not follow her further, but I 
went into the mason’s yard, and said to him— 

“ Did that lady give you an order ?” 

“Why, yes, sir, such an one as it is. 
a stone for two pounds, and she’s paid me. 
the church-yard at Barnes, 


She has got me to do 


— 


It’s only to have on it the name of John 
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with it, and put ib up. 
James Jordan, and under that, ‘God bless him. 

I walked away with asort of mist before my eyes, and it was 
on hour before L recovered my composure. “TI will meet her,’ 
thought I, “‘at the grave of her last love, and I will be a friend 
to her, ifshe never have another in the world. She shall have 
her ring again, if I force it from the lawyer. She shall have it. 
I'll go and get it now, at once.” 

I suppose I looked ina very tolerable passion when I got back 
to Mr. Shaw’s chambers, for he got behind a table when he saw 
me, and said—‘ Come, come, no violence.”’ 

‘“‘ Wark you, sir,” said 1; “you have got the ring. There’s 
your money Give it me directly, sir. Mrs. Grantham, poor 
thing, is going to-morrow morning at nine o’cleck, to place a 
stone at the grave of Mr. Jordan, and [ intend to be there and 
give her her ring.”’ 

“Oh! very well. 
worth half the money I gave for it. 
me.” 

I took up the ring, and put down two sovereigns, and- casting 
upon him a withering look, which to tell the truth, he did not 
seem to care much about, [ left the chambers. 

* X * > * * 

A soft, damp, white mist covered up all objects, and made the 
air uncommonly raw and chilly, ason the following morning, just 
as the clock of the church at Barnes chimed the three-quarters 
past eight, I entered the churchyard. 

The first thing I then did, was to fall over somebody’s grave, 
for I was looking for Mrs. Grantham, instead of minding where 
I was walking; and then a voice said— 

“There you go again, as violent as usual, doctor;” and in 
the dim mist I saw Mr. Shaw, the solicitor, to my great sur- 
prise. 

I was going to say something, but at the moment I was nearly 
knocked down again, by some one brushing past me. A gleam 
of sunshine came out, and the mist began to clear away, when a 
most singular scene presented itself. A few yards off was the 
grave of Mr. Jordan, and kneeling by it was Mary, his first love, 
with her child by her side. Mr. Shaw stood to my left, and at 
his feet knelt a respectable looking young man—TI recollected 
him as Mr. Shaw’s clerk. 

‘Good God! Richards,” said Mr. Shaw, “is that you ? 
What is the matter?” 

“Qh! sir,” said Richards, “I have come to ask your for- 
giveness; ‘The spirit of my poor old father stood by my bedside 
all night. Oh, God! oh, God! it was dreadful; and I knew 
what it was for. Oh! sir, forgive me. I—I peeped into the 
will, sir, while you went out to dinner—Mr. Jordan’s will—and 
—and I went round to all the relations, and sold the secret for 
two pounds a-piece, and—and—” 

Mr. Shaw gave a jump that astonished me. 

‘‘ Doctor, doctor,’ he shouted; “for God’s sake run down 
the London road, and bring the man with the gravestone. Oh! 
good gracious. Oh! d—m you, Richards. Ha! ha! ha! Oh! 
here he is. Oh! bless you for a prudent stone-mason ; you shall 
get well paid for this job. Hip! hip! hip !—hurrah ! 

I thought, to be sure, that Mr. Shaw must have gone mad. 
There was a man looking over the railing of the church-yard 
with a spade on his shoulder; to him Mr. Shaw said— 

““ Hive guineas for that spade.” 

The man thought he was mad, and tried to run away; but he 
dropped the spade; and in another moment Mr. Shaw’s coat was 
off, and he was digging away like fury. 

“‘ Where’s the stone ?”’ he cried; “bring the stone. That’s 
right. Poke it in—propit up. That’s the thing—all right. 
Here we are. Another knock All’s right—all’s right.” 

“Lor !”’ said the s.one-mason, as he lifted up his hands, “look 
there |” 

I looked in the direction he indicated, and there, to my aston- 


Bother the ring. I don’t want it. It ain’t 
There it is; don’t bother 


y 


I’m to meet her atjishment, I saw arriving, carts, coaches, cabs, and wheel-barrows, 
\ s ° ° § eo 8 
to-morrow morning at nine o’clock;and each containing a tombstone. A regular fight ensued at the 
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entrance of the church-yard; and engaged in the fight I recug- | 
nized the relations of Mr. Jordan. Heavens, how they cuffed | 
each other ! 

“Hold!” cried Mr. Shaw; “you are all too late, although 
you had information you ought not to have had. There is al- 
ready a stone on Mr. Jordan, and placed, too, by the only one 
who knew not what you all know. listen to the conclusion of 
the will—“‘ And to that one of my relations who will erect a 
tombstone to my memory, I bequeath my blessing and forgive- 
ness, and eighty thousand pounds in bank stock.’’? “ Madam,” 
to Mrs. Grantham, ‘TI congratulate you.” 

‘“¢ And there’s your ring,” said 1; “Mr. Shaw, let us shake 
hands; I understand you now.” 

“ Ha! hal’ said Mr. Shaw, ‘Ladies and gentlemen, you 
had better all of you keep the tombstones for yourselves. You 
can get the name altered, for if you don’t, lam very much afraid 
you will not find them SOMETHING ADVANTAGEOUS.” 


LIED pe 


A NEW WAY TO PAY AN OLD DEBT. 


A merchant, very extensively engaged in commerce, and lo- 
cated upon the Long Wharf, died February 18, 1806, at the 
age of 75, intestate. His eldest son administered upon the es- 
tate. This old gentleman used pleasantly to say, that for many 
years, he had fed a very large number of the Catholics, on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, during Lent—referring to his very 
extensive connection with the fishing business. In his day he 
was certainly well known; and to the present time is well re- 


sighed; and I knew the money, asthe phrase runs, came hard; 
and secretly wished the old man’s name might be found upon the 
forgiven list. My brother was soon at leisure, and asked him the 
common questions—his name, &e. The original debt was four 
hundred and forty dollars; it had stood a long time, and, with 
the interest, amounted toa sum between seven and eight hun- 
dred. My brother went to his desk, and after examining the 
forgiven list attentively, a smile lit up his countenance, and 
told me the truth at a glance—the old man’s name was there! 
My brother quietly took a chair by his side, and a conversation 
ensued between them which I uever willforget. ‘ Your note is 
ontlawed,’ said my brother; ‘it was dated twelve years ago, 
payable in two years; there is no witness, and no interest has 
been paid; you are not bound 10 pay this note; we cannotire- 
cover the amount.’ ‘Sir,’ said the old man, ‘I wish to pay 
it. tis the only heavy debt I have in the world. It may be 
outlawed here, but I have no child, and my old woman and I 
hope we, have made our peace with God, and wish to do so 
with man. I should like to pay it’—and he laid his bank 
notes before my brother, requesting him to count them over. ‘I 
cannot take this money,’ said my brcther. The old man be- 
eame alarmed. ‘1 have cast simple interest for twelve years and 
a little over,’ said the old man. ‘I will pay you compound in- 
terest if you say so. The debt ought to have been paid long 
ago, but your father, sir, was very indulgent, and—he knew I'd 
been unlucky, and told me not to worry about it.’ 


““My brother then set the whole matter plainly before him; 
and, taking the bank bills, returned them to the old man’s 


membered by some of the “old ones down along shore,’ from 
the Gurnet’s Nose to Race Point. Among his papers, a pack- 
age of very considerable size was found after his death, and la- 
belled as follows : : 

“¢ Notes, due-bills and accounts against sundry persons, down 
along shore. Some of these may be got by suit or severe dun- 
ning. But the people are poor ; most of them have had fisher- 
men’s luck. My children will do as they think best. Perhaps 
they will think with me, that vt is best to burn this package 
entire.” 

“ About a month,” said my informant, after our father died, 
the sons met together, and, after some general remarks, our 
elder brother, the administrator, produced this package, of whose 
existence we were already apprised, read the superscription, 
and asked what course should be taken in regard to it. Another 
brother, afew years younger than the eldest, a man of strong, 
impulsive temperament, unable, at the moment, to express his 
feeling by words, while he brushed the tears from his eyes with 
one hand, by a spasmodic jerk of the other, toward the fire-place, 
indicated his wish to have the package put into the flames. It 
was suggested, by another of cur number, that it might be well, 
first to make a list of the debtors’ names, and of the dates, and 
amounts, that we might be enabled, as the intended discharge 
was forall, to inform such as might offer payment, that their 
debts were forgiven. On the following day we again assembled; 
the list had been prepared, and all the notes, due-bills, and ac- 
counts, whose amount, including interest, exceeded thirty-one 
thousand dollars, were committed to the flames. 

“Tt was about four months after our father’s death,’ continued 
my informant, ‘“‘in the month of June, that, as I was sitting in 
my eldest brother’s counting room, waiting for an opportunity to 
speak with him, there came in a hard-favored little man, who 
looked as if time and rough weather had been to windward of 
him for seventy years. He asked if my brother was not the ex- 
ecutor. He replied that he was administrator, as our father died 
intestate: ‘ Well,’ said the stranger, ‘I’ve come from the cape 
to pay a debt I owed the old gentleman.’ ‘ My brother, continued 
my informant, ‘requested him to take a seat, being at the mo- 
ment engaged with other persons at the desk.’ 

“The old man sat down, and, putting on his glasses, drew 
out a very ancient leather pocket-book, and began to count over 
his money. When he had done—and there was quite a parcel 
of bank notes—as he sat, waiting his turn, slowly twisting his 
thumbs, with his old gray, meditative eyes upon the floor, he 


—— 


pocket-book, telling him that, although our father left no formal 
will, he had recommended to his children to destroy certain 
notes, due-bills, and other evidences of debt, and release those 
who might be legally bound to pay for them. For a moment 
the worthy old man appeared to be stupified. After he had 
collected himself, and wiped a few tears from his eyes, he sta- 
ted that from the time he had heard of our father’s death, he 
had raked and scraped, and pinched and spared, to get the 
money together for the payment of this debt.’ ‘ About ten 
days ago,’ said he, ‘I had made up the sum within twenty 
dollars. My wife knew how much the payment of this debt lay 
upon my spirits, and advised me to sell a cow, and make up 
the difference, and get the heavy burthen off my spirits. I did 
so, and how what will my old woman say? I must get back 
'to the Cape and tell her this good news. She’ll probably say 
‘over the very words she said when she put her hands on my 
shoulder as we parted——‘ I hace never seen the righteous man 
forsaken, nor his seed begging bread.’ After a hearty shake 
of the hand, anda blessing upon our old father’s memory, he 
went upon his way rejoicing. 

‘ After a short silence—taking his pencil and makinga cast; 
‘there, said my brother, ‘ your part of the amount would be so 
i'much—contrive a plan to convey to me your share of the pleas- 
ure derived from this operation, and the money is at your 
service.’ 

“Such is the simple tale, which I have told as it was told to 
me.” > 


pe ene <> ene 
pa@y> We need not remind our readers of the late appearance 
of the magazine. 

But it is the result of circumstances beyond our control; we 
hope, however in future, when our new machinery gets worn a 
little more smooth by use, and our forces in the habit of putting 
together, that the magazine will not only appear more promptly, 
but become more and more useful and interesting. 
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What I spent, I saved. 
What I gave, I have. 
What I kept, I lost. 
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SANTA FILOMENA.* 


BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


Whene’er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene’er is spsken a nobie thought, 
Our hearts, in glad surprise, 
To higher levels rise. 


The tidal wave of deeper souls 
Into our inmost being rolls, 
And lifts us unawares 
Oust of all meaner cares. 


Honor to those whose words or deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs, 

And by their overfiow 

Raise us from what islow! 


Thus thought IT, as by night I read 

Of the great army of the dead, 
The trenches cold and damp, 
The starved and frozen camp— 


The wounded from the battle-plain, 
In dreary hospitals of pain. 

The cheerless corridors, 

The cold and stony floors. 


Lo! in that house of misery 

A lady with alamp I see 
Pass through the glimmering gloom, 
And fiit from Joom to room. 


And slow, as in adream of bliss, 

The specchiess suffererer turns to kiss 
Her shadew, as it falls 
Upon the darkening walls. 


Asif adoorin heaven should be 
Gpened, and then closed suddenly, 
The vision came and went, 

The light shone and was spent. 


On England’s annals, through the ieng 
Hereafter of her speech and song, 
That light its rays shall cast 
From portals of the past. 
Alady with a lamp shall stand 
In the great history of the land, 


A noble type of good, 
Heroic womanhood. 


Nor even shall be wanting here 
e ‘ihe palm, the lily and the spear, 
The symbols that of yore 
Saint Filomena bore. 


* Saint Nightingale—a tribute to Florence, the saint of the Crimea. 
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A Srory ror Girus—Our Fasuronaste Youna LApIEs 
OF COURSE WILL NOT READ 1T.—<An intelligent gentleman of 
fortune visited a country village in Maine, not far from Bangor, 
and was hospitably entertained and lodged by a gentleman hay- 
ing three daughters, two of whom, in rich dresses, entertained 
the distinguished stranger in the parlor, while one kept herself 
in the kitchen assisting her mother in preparing the food and 
setting the table for tea, and after supper in doing the work 
till it was finally completed, when she also joined her sisters in 
the parlor for the remainder of the evening. The next morning 
the same daughter was again early in the kitchen, while the 
othet two were in the parlor. The gentleman, like Franklin, 
possessed a discriminating mind—was a close observer of the 
habits of young ladies—watched an opportunity and whispered 
something in the ear of the industrious one, and then left for a 
time, but revisited the same family, and in abeut a year the 
young lady of the kitchen was conveyed to Boston the wife of 
the same gentleman visitor, where she now presides at an ele- 
gant mansion. The gentleman whose fortunes she shares, she 
won by a judicious deportment, and well directed industry. 
So much for an industrious young lady. 


A LITTLE SULK(EDY. 
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Of all troublesome pleasure vehicles, a pretty little sulkey is 
the most charming vexatious- 


°-ipe! 
Mysrrrication.—Old Barty Willard was a wheelwright by 


trade, and though an excellent workman, was remarkable for 
his habit of procrastinating. He would promise, and then break 
his engagement over and over again, with as little scruple and as 
many ‘positive lasts,” as atheatrical star. Having pledged his 
word to a very urgent customer for the third time, that he would 
have his cart done by a certain day, Barty again failed to keep 
his engagement, and, on the arrival of the owner, the cart was 
still ufifinished. ‘‘ Well,” said the customer, ‘“‘ you have got 
my cart done by this time, of course.” “Yes,” said Barty, “I 
had done the work, and supposed it was quite ready for you, when 
I discovered I had made a mistake—a very unaccountable mis- 
take——that will put me back for a fortnight.” ‘Ah, indeed,” 
said the customer, “ what’s the trouble?” ‘‘ Why, you see,” 
said Barty, with great gravity, and an air of extreme vexation, 
‘you see I have made a mistake—I never made such a blunder 


before in my life—I have committed the ridiculous mistake of 
making both wheels for the same side ; they are both off wheels.” 
“Ts it possible?” said the customer, who was thoroughly mysti- 
fied, and allowed Barty another fortnight to finish the cart. 

A tailor having received a parcel of cloth from a countryman, 
to be cut and made into pants, by some unaccountable blunder 
of his, the pants were cut and made the wrong way of the cloth. 
But not discovering his mistake however till it was too late, the 
tailor concluded to say nothing about it, thinking that, possibly 
the countryman might not notice it, and all would go well. 
But not so, for the countryman soon discovered the mistake—and 
throwing the pants down upon the counter, declared to the tailor 
that the pants were spoiled. ‘Spoiled !’’ cried the tailor affec- 
ting surprise, “how spoiled?’ “‘ Why,” says the countryman, 
“you see you have cut them the wrong way of the nap—you 
have made a mistake.” ‘Made a mistake!’ says the tailor, 
“no, indeed; it’s not me that has made the mistake, but that 
bungling fellow that made the cloth, he made the nap to run the 
wrong way.’ Atthis reply of the tailor, the countryman gath- 
ered up his pants and paid the bill, evidently satiffied with the 
tailor’s explanation, but as he declared, it was not quite clear to 
his mind how the nap could run the wrong way of the cloth. 
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In issuing our prospectus for the forthcoming volu ne, it would 
seem necessary only to remind our patrons and the public, that 
the magazine has already been published four years, ard has 
consequently passed over and out of the reach of all those trials, 
perplexities and drawbacks, incidental to all untried enterprizes, 
and which so often prove fatal to a new publication. ‘his cir- 
cumstance, together with the steady increase of patronage, both 
in subscribers and advertisements, which the mngazine has re- 
ceived since its commencement up to the present time, not only 
shows the demand for such a publication, and places the maga- 
zine upon such a basis as to preclude the possibility of its ever 


proving a failure; but also yields us the pleasure of being ena-|~ 


bled so to reduce the subscription prise, and effect such arrange- 


ments—at a heavy expense—for its improvement and usefulness, 
as to make it for the interest of all those in any way connected 
with coach-making, to become subscribers. 

Our knowledge of the wants of the coach-making fraternity, 
together with our experience in the publication of a journal de- 
voted to their interest, has enabled us so to systemize the busi- 
ness of its publication, as to give it the widest range of useful- 
ness, as well as to bring it down to the lowest point of cHmaAP- 
NESS. 

And it may not be out of place here to state that any and all 
the remisness and short-comings heretofore of the megazine, 
either in promptness ef issuing, amount and quality of the mat- 
ter, its plates, illustrations, &c., are solely chargeable to the want 


of such a system as we have now adopted. Yor within the past } 


year it has been our fortune or misfortune, to have such an 
amount of business cares pressing upon us, that we found it ut- 
terly impossible to give that degree of time and attention to the 
general arrangements of the magazine, as it demanded; and in 
order that nothing might be wanting to make it both interesting 
and useful to the general reader, we have obtained the assistance 
of Mr. H. Prunricz, of this city—who has been long and fa. 
vorably known asa popular writer and a practical machanic of 
our order—to devote his time unreservedly to the editorship of 
the magazine. 
patrons need entertain no fears of anything of the kind occuring 
in future. But, on the other hand, the magazine will be pub- 
lished promptly on the first day of every month, and it shall be 
our aim to have it well stored with such literary, scientifle and 


Therefore, under our present arrangement, our 


mechanical matter, as will be of interest, and make it an accept- 
able offering to the reading public generally, as well as to the 
“ oraft.”” 


Hverything new and useful pertaining to either of the various | 
branches, shall receive immediate attention and place, with such | 


plates and illustrations as may be deemed necessary to give it a 
full and complete explanation. 

And although the magazine is devoted to the interest of coach- 
making and the kindred arts, and to the interests of mechanics 
generally ; and while it shall be our aim to make it a valuable 
accompaniment to the work-shop—to counsel the old and to in- 
struct the young, and te speak alike to the employer und to the 
employed—it shall be our purpose to store its pages with such 
matter as shall entertain and instruct all classes, and therefore 
entitle it toa place among the family literature of every house- 
hold. 

Place of Publication.— We were for a time undecided which 
should be the place of pubiication of the magazine, in Colum- 
bus, or in some city Hast. From the favorable offers from indi- 
viduals to enter into partnership and remove the publication to 
some Eastern city; we were at one time, as St. Paul says, “almost 
persuaded,” to accept of their offer, and on intimating that such 
a thing might take place, we received many flattering testimo- 
nials from our Hastern friends favorable to the project. But 
after rolling the whole thing thoroughly in our mind, and taking 
all things into consideration—that we were permanently located 
here in Columbus, and that all our business relations were cen- 
tered here, and further, that in as much as the magazine re- 
ceived its birth on the sunset side of the Alleghanies, and had 
therefore grown and thrived in Ohio’s soil, we came to the calm 
conclusion that it might farther mature and develop itself in a 
western climate. In view of this arrangement, we set ourselves 
dilligently at work, and secured some of the best mechanics in 
the Hastern cities, of the different branches of coach-makers, as 
correspondents, who will contribute every item that is new and 
useful, so that the magazine will possess all the advantages it 
would have derived had we gone Hast with its publication. The 
magazine will therefore be published at Columbus, Ohio, as here- 
tofore, on the first day of every month, upon the following 


TERMS: 
Single subscribers, - - - $3 00 
Three copies sent to one address, - ae 70 
Six s i eS - - 12 00 
Rene 5. Ks oli - - 15 00 
Twenty a c - - 20 00 


For the amount of all city clubs, we will receive a note drawn 
to the order of C. W. Saladee, and signed by the proprietor of 
the establishment in which the club is made, and certified to by 
the post-master of the city, for four months from the Ist day of 
January, 1858; provided, the notes are sent in by the Ist of 
January next. 

All clubs must be sent to one address. Hach person making 
us up a cash club of six, shall have his seventh copy sent gratis; 
and each individual making a cash club of ten, shall, at the end 


of the year, be presenten with one volume of the Magazine com- 
plete, in fine gilt binding, with the name of the one to whom it 
is presented, stamped on the cover in gilt letters. 
C. W. SALADEH, Proprietor. 
H: N. Prentice, Editor, Columbus, Ohio. 
JosEPH IRVING, Assistant Editor and Practical Draughts- 
man, Bridgeport, Con. 
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The characteristic features of this body are, crane-neck front and O G back. The boot is one-half full, with a stay supporting 
the driver’s seat. The calash windows are slightly arched, with a fancy rosette folded square in front. Of late, concave fronts 
have become almost universal, as they give the body a very graceful appearance. The present fashion East and South demands 
a very showy mock joint, which, when fully plated and elaborately ornamented, adds much to the effect of a heavy carriage. 

Colors—brown bronze for body; the gearing striped with dark blue, touched up with drab and cream color. 

Trimming—silver gray, Lyon's reps., and curtains changing violet. 
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BHER’S SLIDE SEAT. 
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This we consider as a thorough practical composition. The main originality of this body consists in the rounded corners, which 
can either be made solid or with pannels bent and molded, the molding reaching equal distances on each side of the corner. The 
turn-out seat is provided with a neat scroll-shaped handle, which supports the front bows. The dash is strongly supported by 
the front loop, so as to admit of fastening firmly the front bow when used single seated.. The ornament ou the boot can either 
be carved in the wood or painted. We would, however, recommend painting, as it is better adapted to Hehe work, . i 

Our next view, as changed into a two-seated carriage, recommends itself as a neat and practical design for a sliding seat 


carriage, and we believe will meet the general approbation of carriage-makers. 
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HDITOR’S TABLE. 


THE VALUE OF SPARE HOURS. 


We had the pleasure the other evening of visiting the rooms 
of an old friend and fellow craftsman, who, although a practical 
mechanic and a working man, has one of the choicest cabinets 
of natural history to be found in the country. The interest this 
man takes in the works of Nature, and the knowledge he has 
acquired of Natural History, has gained him the title of Professor 
of Concology, and secured him correspondents and friends among 
the best and most learned men of our country, through whose 
means, by a system of exchange, he has secured choice speci- 
mens of his favorite science from all parts of the world; and yet 
this man started in life with no advantages other than falls to 
the lot of every young man. Without friends or money to assist 
him, he struggled along in the world—became master of a good 
trade, by which he has secured himself a comfortable home and 
a snug little competence, wherewith, without luxuries or osten- 
tation, he enjoys life in everything that is conducive to real hap- 
piness. He is surrounded with an interesting little family, who 
are not only enjoying the educational privileges conferred by our 
excellent free school system, but are trained in habits of industry, 
economy, and self-reliance, which are a far better fortune than 
gold or silver, or houses and lands. 


Now, it was by a judicious use of spare hours that our friend 
has gathered together this most useful and interesting cabinet of 
natural history, the real value of which cannot be estimated by 
dollars and cents. This cabinet embraces many rare and beau- 
tiful minerals, and fossil organic remains, beside, almost every 
known genera of land, fresh water and marine shell is repre- 
sented in it, himself having, by his own research, furnished many 
specimens before unknown, some of which, by the universal con- 
sent of men of science, have taken the name of ‘‘ Mooresianis,”’ 
in honor of the contributor. It will be recollected that this cab- 
inet was not scraped together as so many fine things for the 
mere purpose of display, but with a special reference to its utility, 
every genera being represented by perfect specimens of its 
kind, and the name, location, habits, history, anatomy, &c., care- 
fully studied, and properly understood, which makes it exceed- 
ingly interesting and instructive to those who choose to pay it a 
visit 

We are induced to make these remarks, simply to show the 
young tradesman what can be done in his leisure hours, for it 
will be recollected the work—gathering together specimens, and 
acquiring the knowledge of natural history, has been achieved by 
making little or no draft upon the hours of labor, for any day 
the well known ring of the old anvil may be heard in all working 
hours. We do not wish to be understood, however, as marking 
out any particular course for any individual, but merely to urge 
our young readers to apply themselves in their leisure hours to 
some branch of science or art, for such knowledge will not only 
be of use to them in after life, but its acquisition will serve in 
the present time to draw them from the haunts of folly and dis- 
sipation, and useful habits once acquired afford the individual! 


more real enjoyment, and are attended with far less expense, 
than the attendance upon those places of amusement, which, we 
are sorry to say, are too much frequented by the younger classes 
of community, for the good of the mind, the morals, or the 
purse. Suppose you take drafting. This art is all important to 
every one, especially the mechanic, to whom it is almost indis- 
And let us say to you that the leisure hours of this 


single winter that is before you, will, if properly employed, ren- 


pensable. 


der you quite a proficient in the art, and make any and every 
branch of industry more interestingand valuable Or, if you should 
choose, the same time will give you a very good knowledge of 
book-keeping, or history, or many other branches, all of which 
tend to perfect you in your business, render you wiser men and 
better citizens. how many of the readers of the Maga- 
this, and begin to employ their leisure 
hours upon something that is really useful, instead of idling 
away their spare moments to no purpose, or, what is worse, 


Now, 
zine will reflect upon 


spending them in profitless conversation in shops, on the corners, 
or in some saloon or bar-room, or at a negro concert, or other 
places where no good can be obtained, but an abundance of 
evil? 
40D 0d 

THE APPEARANCE or THE MaGazine.—Owing to being 
thrown a little out of gear by some circumstances which need not 
now be mentioned, the November number, as well as the pres- 
ent one, is not a true specimen of what may be expected in fu- 
ture. In view of doing something handsome for our readers, 
and in order to bring the Magazine up to its true standard, 
we have secured designers and draftsmen from the best in our 
country, and our patrons may rest assured that illustrations of 
the finest designs and latest styles of both light and heavy car- 
riages will appear in Magazine as fast as room will permit, ac- 
companied with full and complete explanations and instructions 
in the different departments. We have designs aud engravings, 
and will give, from time to time, illustrations of the English, 
German, and French styles, Americanized, as well as those of 
true American origin, designed and perfected by American 
mechanics. 

Cate Ao peepee stop! iat! 

bes> We again call the attention of our readeis to the very 
liberal offer made in our Prospectus, to subseribers to the 
next volume of the Coach-Makers’ Magazine. The advantage 
of a credit of four months from the first of January next, can- 
not fail to be appreciated by all who wish to secure the Maga- 
zine another year. Now, business is dull, and money hard to 
be got hold of, and one dollar comes harder now than two will 
next May, when business is good and money easy. By taking 
advantage of this offer, subscribers can have the Magazine through 
the long winter without being put to the inconvenieace of paying 
for it till business becomes good. We hope those who intend 
to profit by this offer will send in their names as soon as pos- 
sible, for we do not wish to print any more numbers than will 


be needed to supply subscribers. 
rn ee 
gas- Mr. GAuLoway has our thanks for Senate documents. 
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gas~ The following is the manner in which our ‘ Plug Cut-) 


ter’ will be disposed of. 


who object to the idea of being compelled to purchase these bitts | 
at one particular place, or from one particular party. First, be- | 


eause the journeyman who resides ita great distance finds it) 
inconvenient to send for them, and in case he should break one, | 
and should want it repaired immediately, could not do so. And, 
in the next place, many contend that if they had one set, and| 
should break one, they could replace it with less expense in a 
much shorter time than to send to head-quarters, by having the 
‘carriage ironer’’ to make a substitute out of some old centre, 
or auger bitt. In consequence of this we shall adopt the plan 
given below, and then each and every man having the right can 
make, or cause to be made, his own bitts, after the first set. 


There are hundreds of journeymen | 


Our prices will be as follows: Tor one “ personal right” and 


one set of bitts, $5. When three rights and bitts are taken in 


the same shop, $12. | 


The following is the form of the deed: 
SALADEER’S PLUG BITT. 


— cae 
—————— oo  — 


cM AA AE 


KNOW ALL MEN, That I, Cyrus W. Sanapze, of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, did obtain Lurrers Parent, of the United 
States, fora new and improved Plug Bitt, for the purpose of 


cutting out cylindrical blocks of Wood, bearing date May 234d, 
1857, for the term of fourteen years. 

Now THIS INDENTURE WITNESSETH, That for and in con- 
sideration of the sum of $5, paid to me by S. W. Seman, of 
Philadelphia, State of Pennsylvania, (the receipt of which is 
hereby acknowledged,) I do hereby seli to said Seman the r1guT 
of tf use of my Plug Bitt, together with one set of the same, 
to the full end of the term for which Letters Patent were granted, 
together with the privilege of making or causing to be made, 
the Bitts for his own personal consumption ; but in no case to 
be allowed to make and sell, or ceuse the same to be done to any 
person whatsoever, as this right is granted for Avs personal use 
only; and which right he shall enjoy in any part of the United 
States. 

In witness wHerror, I have hereunto set my hand this 
Ist day of October, 1857. ©. W. SALADEH. 

Per Atex. ArnmstronG, Agent. 


pas Deeds and Bitts sent in neat packages by mail to any part 
of the United States or Canadas, free of postage. 


pa We have just received a heavy lot of our “Plug Cut- 


~ ; ; 
ters” from the manufacturers. The set consists of three pieces 


—one bitt to cut $ plugs; second size, } inch, and the third 
size, for inch. These bitts are finished off in the most superb 
manner possible, and are made by the best bitt manufacturers in 


this country— Messrs. Watrons & Co., Ravenna, Ohio. 
ae 1s, DM 2 SOE Oe Sea a 
NOTICE. 


We will send the following cut to any partof the United 
States cn the receipt of $1, and 20 cts. in stamps to prepay post- 
age. 


Tt will be seen we have reduced the price of this cut. Our 
present facilities for stereotyping are such, that we feel justified 
in putting these fine engravings at this reduced rate, and thus 
put into the hands of every coach-maker a cheap illustration for 


©. W. 8. 


his newspaper advertisements. 


rn 
TOP LIFTER. 


The proprietor has just secured another patent upon this im- 
portant invention, dated September 1, 1857. It is now covered 
by two patents, in such a manner that it can never be got around 
or infringed upon by any other improvement of the kind. Its ma- 
nifest utilityis fast bringing it into notice and universal adoption 
by carriage makers, and others who have an opportunity of wit- 
nessing its operation. It is an attachment that no top buggy 
should be without. The rights havebeen disposed of for a large 
amount of territory already, although but a few weeks before the 
public. 

W. & H. Rarey, of Groveport, has the exclusive right of the 
State of New York, who will dispose of the same in shop and 
county rights. 


Wm. Sanderson, of Mt. Vernon, has Knox county, Ohio. 

Wm. Bears, of Milan, has Erie county, Ohio. 

P. Windle & Sons, Washington, has Fayette county, Ohio. 

John Grant, of New Burlington, has a right. 

E. Bomegardner, of Bellbrooke, has Green county, Ohio. 

Bigelow & Co., of Pittsburg, has Alleghany county, Penn. 

QO. H. Stark, has Westmoreland county, Penn. 

| Pretest tock ap feos, oes og Elsi isl on eater 

Our New. Heapine.—We suppose, of course, every body 
will notice and admire our new heading, without saying one 
word about it. The artist too, we presume, will receive his full 
share of praise for his taste in design as well as skill in exeeu- 
tion. Our readers will please take this as an evidence of a dis- 
position on our part, to render the Magazine pleasing as well as 
profitable. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


SEWING MACHINES. 

The construction of these machines, adapting them to the 
wants of the different branches of mechanical industry, is be- 
ginning to attract the attention of both employer and inventor, 
and as we are frequently inquired of, with regard to their opera- 
tion, utility, &&., we cannot do better, perhaps, than to transfer 
to our columns a brief description and history of the sewing 
machine, from the “ The Plough, the Loom and the Anvil,” re- 
marking, however, that there are different patterns of these ma- 
chines, of extra size, with large shuttles, suitable for the work 
of carriage-trimmers, harness-makers, shoe-makers, tailors, &c. 


‘‘ A general interest appears to be awakened upon the subject 
of these domestic labor-saving machines, which extends to all 
classes of the community. In our recent tour to the Hast, we 
visited scarcely a single family who did not make some inquiry in 
reference to them. Every sewing girl regards her fortune as se- 
cure if she can possess one. Housewives look upon them asa 
godsend, that will save them a large portion of the time now de- 
voted to the preparation of clothes for the family. And among 
even the extra fashionable, there seems a quiet current in actual 
motion, freighted with sewing machines for their special use. 
Our Fifth Avenue could make quite a parade of these imple- 
ments. But there is, for obvious reasons, a universal fear of 
being cheated in the purchase. The wrong machine, or a ma- 
chine badly constructed, or not in complete preparation for use, 
may be chosen, from the entire want of experience and of all 
knowledge in regard tothem. Hence, the anxiety of those who, 
in scores, have inquired of us, ‘ what is the best?’ 

To answer this question is about as difficult as to tell which is 
the best apple in the market, or the best pear, or the handsomest 
dress pattern. But there are certain things that we can state in 
reference to them, which will be a useful guide, to some extent, 
for all those who would procure this curious and useful me- 
chanism. 

The world is indebted to the mechanical genius of this country 
for all the sewing machines in actual use in every country under 
the sun. The patent of Mr. Howe, for the ‘ shuttle movement,’ 
which was obtained in 1846, is the begianing of the history of 
sewing machines for general use, and although he was not able to 
perfect his machinery so as to make a good machine, those who 
were competent to this, or rather who were successful in doing 
this, were obliged to use his ‘shuttle movement,’ because his 
pateut covers all the known contrivances for using two threads, 
and all the recent inventors are obliged to pay him a handsome 
tribute for the use ofthat movement. ‘This, of course, secures 
to him an immense income from sewing machines, though he 
never made one that the public would buy. Leaving the con- 
struction of the various parts of these machines, we proceed to 
make such suggestions as are of interest to one who would pur- 
chase. 

Hach kind of machine makes a peeuliar stitch, and is confined 
to that, with the exception mentioned hereafter. The length of 
the stitch can be varied in all, 

The machines that are familiar to us make one of the three 
following stitches: The tambour or chain stitch, the lock stitch, 
or (asin Grover and Baker’s) a stitch with a compound or 
double looping. 

The tambour stitch is that in common use in manufactories of 
broadcloth, ete., for marking their goods. It is formed by dri- 
ving the needle through the cloth, (the eye of the needle being 
near the point) then withdrawing it, but leaving a loop ‘slack,’ 
or not drawn out. The needle‘is again driven through the cloth, 


in the second ’stitch, and a second loop is left as before. The 
first loop is then hitched on to the second, which second loop se- 
cures the first as soon as the second is itself hitched on to the 
third, as already described, and so the process goeson ach 
loop is fastened by the next to the end of the work. Hence, if 
this end of the thread is not properly secured, a slight force ap- 
plied to it will draw out the whole seam. But it can not ke 
thus ripped from the end at which the work was commenced. 
‘Lhis is essentially the same stitch that is formed in plain knitting. 

Another stitch is the lock or shuttle stitch, patented by Mr. 
Howe. ‘his stitch is made by nearly all the machines which 
use two threads, the second thread being wound on a ‘shuttle’ 
or its equivalent, on the under side of the work. This is formed 


by locking one thread in another, as a man would koox his two 
fore fingers together. ‘I'he second diagram exhibits this loop. 
This is sometimes called the mail bag stitch. The needle is 
thrust through the cloth, and then withdrawn, leaving a slack 
loop, when a shuttle or some other similar contrivance draws a 
thread through this loop. The next descent of the needle draws 
this loop tight, while the shuttle thread prevents the first or 
needle thread from escaping through the cloth. This action is 
constantly repeated. The lower thread may be nearly or quite 
straight, as it always is when hard cloth as linen is sewed. It 
then operates like a wire, running through every loop, or like 
the chain of the mail-bag, and thus holds the work firm. If, in 
using this stitch, the lower thread is quite straight, and the 
work drawn too tight, or gathered, wheuever force is applied, 
as in washing, etc., to pull the cloth straight, the thread is liable 
to break. But few stitches, however, would be ‘let down’ by 
this, the tightness of the work securing the thread in its place. 
If the under thread is drawn nearly or quite into the centre of 
the cloth, as it would be in thick goods, if both threads are 
equally tight, the elasticity of the cloth, will secure the thread 
from breaking, and the work will be much more durable. 

A third stitch is made only by Grover & Baker’s machine, and 
is formed as follows: The needle is thrust through the cloth and 
withdrawn, leaving a loop as in those before described, which 
loop is kept in its place by a rotary hook till a second loop is 


formed. The first loop is then passed between the threads of 
the second loop, and hitched over the third loop, and the whole 
is drawn tight. The second loop, passing between the threads 
of the third, is hitched over the fourth, and so on. 


The complication of the stitch made by Grover & Baker’s 
machines, in other words, the double looping of each stitch, pro- 
duces on the under side of the work a small ridge, which is a 
blemish to its appearance where both sides are exposed to view, 
as in shirt collars, wristbands, ete. Hence they manufacture 
another kind of machine, to be used for such purposes, which 
makes the same stitch as the other high-priced machines, though 
with different machinery. 

The machine referred to as forming different stitches, is Rob- 
inson’s, or rather ‘“ Robinson’s with Roper’s improvement.” 
This uses only a needle-full of thread, the whole length of which 
passes through the eye of the needle at every stitch, the eye 
being a kind of hook, and the needle re-seizing the thread 
at every movement. Hence, if there is any imperfection in 
the thread, it will be discovered at once; its rupture is almost 
certain. This machine takes any stitch in use, we believe, ex- 
cept the ‘button hole’ stitch. A friend informs us that Mr. 
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Harrison, of this city, has a machine designed for sewing button 
holes, but we have never seen it. 

The machines of Wheeler & Wilson, and Singer & Co., make 
the lock <titch, as shown in the second diagram. All the ‘ cheap 
sewing machines we have examined, as Pratt’s, Watson’s, Av- 
ery’s, etc., waxe the tambour stitch, as shown in the first di- 
agram. : 


So far as any advantages are to be found in one or the other 
of these, we are aware of none except what results from the dif- 
ference of the stitch, and also the ease with which the different 
machines are kept in motion. One form of machine may be 
thought more neat and tasteful than another, and one or the 
other be more easily managed by particular individuals, its mys- 
teries being more readily understood, but hosts of certificates 
might be obtained by each, testifying that each one is far better 
than all the rest. ‘The chief point of difference between the 
several machines may therefore be stated as follows: 

Grover & Baker’s double-locked stitch is peculiar to their 
machines. Their shuttle machine, Wheeler & Wilson’s, and 
Sineer & Co.’s, all make the stitch, but by different machinery, 
and into these mechanical differences we can not now enter. 
They do not very materially affect the comparative value of 
either. Robinson’s makes its various kinds of stitches, but it 
has complicated machinery, does less work in a given time, 
and requires more effort to work it. 
best of thread. The cheap machines make the tambour stitch 
only, as in the first diagram, and will not do so much work as the 
more expensive machines. There are other machines, too nu- 
merous to mention, both using the shuttle and a single thread, 
the special merits of which have not been brought to our nctice, 
Some are ‘high priced;” some ‘cheap,’ and one or two, like 
Woodruff’s, are more costly than those named as cheap, and 
cheaper than those called high priced. 
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CHEMISTRY FOR THE MILLION. | 


The figures prefixed denote the proportions of each ingredi- 
ent and of the compound. Thus, read the first; 8 lbs. of oxy- 
gen, combined with 1 lb. of hydrogen, form 9 lbs. of water ; and 
so the others, putting ‘combined with”’ after the first word in 
each line, and the word “form ’”’ after the second. 


8 OXYGEN 1 HYDROGEN 9 WATER. 


Water with other substances forms Aydrates, as hydrates of 
lime, of iron, ete. 
16 OXYGEN 6 CARBON 22 CARBONIC ACID. 


Carbonic acid forms Carbonates, as Carbonate of Lime, (chalk, 
marble, lime-stone,) Carbonate of Soda, (washing soda) bi-car- 
bonate of soda, (cooking soda) ete. 


14 NITROGEN 3 HYDROGEN 17 AMMONIA. 


The three compounds above, water, carbonic acid, and ammo- 
nia constitute a very large part of the food of all growing plants. 
Nothing could grow if deprived of either of them. Decaying 
plants and animals are always giving them off; and living grow- 
ing plants are always receiving them. 

Water. 
liquid is composed of two gases, oxygen and hydrogen. 
first is the cause of all combustion; the second is one of the 
most inflammable substances in nature ; and yet the liquid com- 
posed from them is the great extinguisher of flame. Oxygen is 
a little heavier than air; hydrogen is fourteen times lighter than 
air; and yet water composed from them weighs about 63 lbs. to 
the cubic foot. 

The laws by which water is governed ought to be understood 
by all. Ist. It is perfectly fluid at ordinary temperature— 
seeks its level, and will obtain it perfectly if no disturbing forces 
operate to prevent—will rise as high in the spout of the tea- 
kettle as it stands in the kettle itself, as high in the penstock as 
in the fountain, and as high in one part of the broad ocean as in 
any other part, so that, measuring from the centre of the earth, 


‘ice during winter, and would not dissolve sufficiently soon on the 


It requires also the very} 


Hit gives out heat, and when it changes from a liquid to a vapor, 


: ._ {ing off the instant it would rise above that point, takes away 
The reader will see by the table above, that this 
The | 


every partof the surface will be equidistant from that point. 

2. As water cools from a high temperature, say from the 
boiling point, it diminishes in bulk, till it comes down to about 
39° Farenheit. It then, contrary to the general law that bodies 
shrink as they cool, expands gradually till it comes down to the 
freezing point, 82°, where it suddenly expands and crystalizes 
into ice. Thisexpansion below 39° is the cause of ice being 
lighter than water, so as to remain on the surfaces instead of 
sinking. By remaining on the surface it protects the water be- 
neath from the cold air, and prevents freezing more than a few 
inches, or at most a few feet in thickness. Whereas, if it sunk 
to the bottom, the surface would freeze and sink successively, till 
the whole mass of our rivers, lakes, and even the ocean itself, in 
the polar and temperate latitudes, would become solid bcdies of 


return of the sun te admit of vegetation, by reason of the chill 
that would be produced on the atmosphere. Nothing more stri- 
kingly illustrates the wisdom and goodness of the Great Author, 
and the constant executor of nature’s laws. 


3. When water is heated, it gradually expands from 39 de- 
grees upward, enlarging its bulk so slowly as net to be perceived 
except by the use of nicely constracted vessels, until it reaches 
212° At this point it turns into steam, of which every drop of 
water gives a bulk 2700 times greater than its own. Whena 
kettle of water over the fire comes to 212°, the boiling point, 
where it begins to form steam, all of it would pass into steam at 
once with a violent explosion but for one reason, and that is, that 
when water changes from a solid to a liquid state, and then again 
when it changes from a liquld to a vaporous state, it takes heat 
from the surrounding objects. Every one must have noticed 
that when snow melts it chills the air, and when it begins to 
freeze it warms the air. When it consolidates, it gives heat to 
surrounding bodies, and when it liquifies it takes heat from sur- 
rounding bodies. So when it turns from vapor to a liquid state 


or steam, it takes in heat —steals heat, so to speak, from 
every object nearit. You heat water to 212°. The first particle 
of steam that goes off, takes away heat from the water that is 
left, and so betweer the stealing of heat above by the departing 
steam and the infusing of heat by the fire below, the temperature 
remains at 212°, whether you have little fire or much. If the 
water is open and uncompressed, you cannot heat it above that 
point, and if you have but very little fire, it will not fall below. 
‘The more fire you make, the faster the steam passes off; but the 
faster the steam passes off the faster it carries off heat from the 
water left behind. If it were not for this it might be as dan- 
gerous an operation to convert a kettle of water into steam as to 
explode one filled with gunpowder. At 212° the expansive 
forces of water—its tendency to fly off in steam—is 15 lbs. to 
the square inch, but as the pressure of the atmosphere is 15 
lbs. to the inch, the one just balances the other. If you could 
heat it, when open and uncompressed, above 212°, the expan- 
sive force would overbalance the aerial pressure and there would 
be an explosion. But we have seen that this is impossible— 
that it cannot be heated above 212°—because the steam pass- 


heat precisely as fast as the fire infuses it. 

We have considered the facts of the fluidity of water from 
82° to 212°, of its solidity below the former point, and of its 
‘gaseous, or vaporous state, above the latter. We desire the 
yeader to impress on his mind the faets that, when water changes 
to ice it gives out heat, imparting it to surrounding objects, and 
that when it ehanges back to water it absorbs heat, taking it 
from all bodies near, and thus producing a chill; also that when 
it changes to steam it absorbs still more heat than when it passes 
‘from ice to water, taking it from any body near, but mainly from 
the water which it leaves behind yet unevaporated. 


pas> What is that which grows less tired the more it runs? 
A wagon wheel. 
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A STARTLING STORY—THE OPEN POLAR SEA. 


We find the following communication in the National Intet- 
ligencer : 


Gentlemen,—In the recent discussion and speculations touch- 
ing the existence of a North Polar (open) sea, superinduced by 
the publication of the work of the late lamented Dr. Kane and 
others, [ have been somewhat surprised never to have met with 
any allusion to a tract entitled ‘“‘ A brief discourse of a passage by 
the North Pole to Japan, China, &c., pleaded by three experi- 
ments; and answer to all objections that can be urged against a 
passage that way, by Joseph Maxon, Fellow of the Royal Soci- 
ety.” From said document I make the following verbatim ex- 
tract, to wit: 

‘Being about 22 years ago, in Amsterdam, I went into a 
drinking house, to drink a cup of beer for my thirst, and sitting 
by a public fire among several people, there happened a scaman 
to come in, who seeing a friend of his there, who he knew went 
in the Greenland voyage, wondered to see him, forit was not yet 
time for the Greenland ficet to come home, and asked what acci- 
dent had brought him home so soon, his friend (who was the 
seaman aforesaid ina Greenland ship that summer) told him 
that their ship went not out to fish that summer, but only to 
take in the lading ef the whole fleet, to bring it to an early mar- 
ket, &e. 

“ But,” said he, “before the fleet had caught fish enough to 
lade us, we, by orderof the Greenland Company, sailed unto the 
North Pole and back again. Whereupon (his relation being 
novel to me,) I entered into discourse with him, and seemed to 
question the truth of what he said; but he did assure me that it 
was true, and that the ship was then in Amsterdam, and many 
of the seaman belonging to her, to justify the truth of it; and 
told me, moreover, that he had sailed two degrees beyond the 
Pole, I asked him if they found no land or inlands about the 
pole? He told me, no, there was a free andopen sea. I asked 
him if they did not meet with a great deal of ice? He told me, 
no, they saw no ice. I asked him what weather they had there? 
He told me fine warm weather,” &c. 

To the tract from which the above extract is taken, there is 
no date, but I infer the period of Mr. Maxon’s conversation with 
the seaman, to have been in the year 1646, from a date given 
in another part of the document. 

The tract is published in the first volume of John Harris’s 
collection of Voyages and Travels, page 616, London, MDCOV., 
folio edition. The only copy of which I have ever seen, is the 
oneelonging to my library, and from which I quote as above. 
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Wao are Beneractrors ? —Wide-awake business men, men 
who make work for themselves and others, men who are alive to 
the interests of the individual, the State, and the Nation. Idle 
capitalists, who withdraw and lock up their means, are not bene- 
factors ; but, by “foreclosing ” and shutting down the gates, ac- 
tually compel honest industry to go into bankruptcy. On the 
other hand, Mr, Enterprise casts about, finds an opening where 
men and women may be profitably employed, as well for their 
own good as for that of the whole community, and he sets the 
wheels, for a whole neighborhood, in motion. ‘This creates a 
demand for produce, which benefits the farmer, makes a market 
for dry-goods, which benefits the merchant, and thus one helps 
the other throuhgout the entire ramifications of society and the 
world. The man who advertises the most liberally, who gives 
profitable employment to the greatest number of persons, and 
thus aids in the development of our resources, to enrich the 
world, is the real benefactor. 

Reader, would you be a benefactor? then help those below 
you—or, we would say, those less fortunate than yourself—“ to 
help themselves.” Put them all in the way to earn or do some- 
thing, and thus confer benefits upon countless thousands who are 
weling; but who have not the wherewith, to set themselves to 
work. 


THE SEASON. 
Out upon him who sang of Autumn— 
“The melancholy days have come, the saddest of the year.” 


What ! this a sad season, which beholds the ripened and abun- 
dant harvest gathered golden to the garners; which beholds the 
orchards and vines bending with luscious fruitage, gladdening to 
the eye and heart of man; which beholds the visage of nature 
taking on manifold splendors—the woods blushing yellow and 
crimson, and purple and gold, and the skies reveling in perfect 
azure, or in cloud-garments, gorgeously piled to the zenith or 
streaking the horizon, flaming with all the colors of the prism ? 
Nay, it is aglad and glorious season—the crown and lustre of 
the year. It may be sad to those who have gathered nothing 
through the seasons that are past—those who planted not in the 
Spring, nor tended in the Summer. But not so to the harvester, 
with hand, or heart, or brain. He feels a large joy under the 
October sun, and gazes with rapture on earth, and sea, and sky. 
There is a fullness and ripeness in Autumn, that delights the 
manly soul. Hach bursting tint, on flower and leaf, bespeaks to 
him the marvelous splendor of nature and the illimitable resources 
of God. June and October are the jewels in the girdle of the 
year—and October the most beautifu!. Go out into the fields 
and upon the mountains, O denizen of the city, and behold how 
fair is her face,and how magnificent her apparel. She walks 
abroad in beauty, agarlanded queen. Her chariot flashes through 
the gates of the loveliest mornings; her coursers tread the mot- 
tled purplings of the rarest sunsets. Her breath is fragrance, 
her countenance is light! She is October, peerless among her 
sisters— 
“The fair twelve, 
That do all seasons form and fill, 
And circle the revolving year.’’ 
as os Ne 

THe WortuLessness or GoLp.—lIt is stated by many of the 
survivors of the Central America’s passengers, that there was 
seldom so large an amount of money owned by passsngers as was 
in the case of those who came by the Central America. Many 
were persons of large means, and there were very few whose 
immediate wealth did not amount to hundreds, while numbers 
reckoned their gold by the thousands of dollars. The greater 
portion of the passengers were returning miners; some coming 
hither to invest the capital they had realized in hopes to live a 
life of greater ease as the result of their industry, and others to 
get their families and once more go to the land of gold. But as 
the storm continued to rage, less and less of gold was thought 
of, and when, on Saturday, it became evident that they were 
likely at any moment to be buried beneath the waves, the wealthy 
men divested themselves of their treasure belts and scattered the 
gold upon the cabin floors, telling those to take who would dare 
to trust its weight—as a few ounces or pounds might carry them 
to death. Full purses, containing in some instances $2,000, 
were lying untouched on sofas. Carpet-bags were opened by 
men, and the shining metal was poured out on the floor with the 
prodigality of death’s despair. One of the passengers, who has 
fortunately been rescued, opened a bag and dashed about the 
cabin $20,000 in gold dust, and told him who wanted to gratify 
his greed for gold to take it. But it was passed by untouched 
as the veriest dross, A few hours before he would have struck 
down the man who would have attempted to touch a grain of that 
which he now spurned from him.— Scientific American. 
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LonpoN AND oLD Romr.—Rome in the days of its glory 
was a magnificent and great city, but historical students assert 
that London already surpasses what that city was in her palmiest 
days. London has a population of 2,500,000, and what is very 
remarkable, it increases proportionably faster than any city in 
England. If it goes on increasing for half a century as it has du- 
ring the past 50 years, it will then have a population of six mill- 
ions. The Commissioners of Sewers in that city are now pro- 
viding drainage for such a population. What a human hive! 
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Coat.—As a kind of answer tothe question “ What is it?” 
published by us last week, we transcribe the following deserip- 
tion by J. A. Phillips, an English metallurgic chemist :— 

Lienite, or brown coal, is found in that portion of the earth’s 
crust called by geologists the “ tertiary formation,’’ and it varies 
very much in its appearance and composition, and has conse- 
quently received from mineralogists several distinct names, such 
as brown coal, bituminous wood, commen lignite, and earthy 
lignite. Of these, the former very much resembles turf in its 
nature, consisting of woody matter, which in many instances so 
far retains its original structure as to admit of the recognition of 
the class to which the tree belonged. This kind frequently loses 
about twenty per cent of water at a heat of 212° Pah., and yields 
from thirty-live to forty per cent of a brittle coke resembling 
charcoal. 

The second variety, or bituminous wood, although it suill pre- 
sents, to a certain degree, its woody texture, is generally ofa 
very dark brown or black color, and more closely resembles in its 
nature some varieties of mineral pitch than the wood from which 
it was originally formed. 

At Meiszner, in Germany, a deposit of bituminous wood is 
covered by a stratum of basalt more than three hundred feet in 
thickness,-and occurs in flattened fragments which stall retain 
the laminated structure of wood. Its transverse fracture is con- 
choidal and glossy, its specific gravity 1-32, and the usual color 
of the substance either dark brown or black. When burnt, it 
decrepitates on the fire, giving off a very disagreeable odor, and 
leaves about fourteen per cent of ash. 

Common lignite very much resembles in its appearance coals 
from the secondary formations. Its usual color is black or brown, 
with a compact structure and irregular fracture. Sometimes 
the fracture is conchoidal and brilliant, and in this case the sub- 
stance is often called jet, although the true jet from which or- 
naments are manufactured is not a variety of lignite. This sub- 
stance contains a less proportion of water than the variety known 
by the name of fossil wood, and has an average specific gravity 
of 1:20. When heated, it gives off inflammable gases, together 
with acid and tarry matters; but the resulting coke in most in- 
instances retains the form of the fragment from which it was 
produced. Less frequently the lignites may be so far softened 
by heat asto run together and cake on the fire, or even to assume 
a tarry consistence ; but these specimens are only to be obtained 
from deposits occurring in the fresh water limestone formations. 

The earthy lignites, as their name implies contain a large pro- 
portion of incombustible foreign matter. They have a dark 
brown color and hackly fracture, and, from the quantities of iron 
prites and clay which they contain, are sometimes burnt, for 
the purpose of manufacturing alum and copperas from the ashes 
they thus afford. — Scientific American. 
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Peasant Marriages 1n Hunoary.—Baron Palocsay’s 
cistle never presented a mre curious aspect than every year in 


autumn, which, in the highlands, is the general wedding season 


with the peasant, who rarely enters into this auspicious state 
until after the harvest, when his most pressing labors are over. 
At that season the baron used to assemble in his hall all peasant 
girls from sixteen to twenty years old, and all the lads from 
twenty-two to twenty-six, belonging to his manor, which had a 
Slovak population. He had them ranged opposite to one another, 
sorted them pair by pair, and said :—“ Thou, Janesi, (John) art 
precisely fit for Maresa, (Mary); and thou, Andras, (Andrew) 
for Hanesa, (Anne), and soon. The couples thus designated 
went tothe chapel, where the chaplain announced their marriages, 
which, after a fortnight were performed, and every one of the 
newly married received a cow and many other accommodations 
for their establishment. When, however, one of the lads ob- 
jected to the choice made for his benefit, and mentioned his dis- 
inclination for Hanecsa, and his preference for Ilya, (Ellen), the 
baron would reply that he did not believe it, and obliged the 
lad, as a proof of his love, to endure twenty-five lashes. If he 
underwent this trial he was free to choose for himself. 


MAnneErRS.—There is but one true, invulnerable aristocracy, 
and that has its foundation in good manners and sound morals, 
coupled with intelligence. Indeed, where manners and morals 
are right, the intelligence is never wanting. The best conditions 
of birth and wealth are fortuitous—depending for their continu- 
ance upon chances; but good manners and sound morals can be 
swept away by no accident or misfortune, being self-sustaining 
and imperishable. Abundant, and almost perpetual instances, 
prove that the best and noblest of men may spring from the 
lowest temporal ranks, and that riches, and titles, and. honors 
may be acquired by men of obseurest origin. What is it, then, 
that can, and may properly, distinguish men in our regard, and 
lift one above another, on the principle of aristocracy? Why, 
simply this superiority of manners and morals. Just so far as 
men excel in this direction, they are better and nobler than their 
fellows. They are an aristocracy; refusing, in the very nature 
of things, to mix or assimilate with inferior conditions—just as 
oil refuses to mix with water. The very highest enlightenment 
is marked by these signs, and while no ill-mannered, bad- 
moraled person can be a gentleman, the real foremost gentleman 
in all the world is he whose manners and morals are the best. 
These are the base, arch, and cap-stone of the highest order of 
man. 


Taking our position as granted, we sadly fear for our country’s 
future. To the observing there is no other feature in our national 
character so marked ag our tendency to trifle with, and trample 
on, manners and morals. This is particularly true of the younger 
classes—of our children and youth. Reverence and modesty 
have little to do with them. They are far enough from the ex- 
ample of their fathers, and are growing worse day by day. It is 
a novelty now-a-days to see a girl ora boy make obeisance to 
age, or in any way treat it with marked respect. Not so were 
their fathers and mothers taught—not so did they behave. The 
ill-manners of the young are become a reproach to the age in 
which we live—they are a blot, ashame. If the school master 
is abroad, he has sadly neglected to teach his pupils what is of 
the utmost consequence to them and to society—good manners 
and morals! Better school them more in these, even at the 
sacrifice of algebra and logic. Here alone is where our age is 
falling off and backward, and in no direction could a fall be more 
fatal. Let us see to it that we do not plunge down beyond re- 
covery.— Ledger. 
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OrYSTALIZATION.—All the metals are capable of assuming, 
under favorable circumstances, the crystaline form. Many of 
them—particularly gold, silver and bismuth—occur erystalized 
in nature, and are found either as cubes or octahedrons, or in 
some of the derivative forms; anatomy is, however, an exception 
to this rule, and affords rhomboidal crystals. 

In order to crystalize a metal artificially, it is sometimes sufii- 
cient to melt a few ounces in a crucible, and, having permitted 
it to cool on the surface, to pierce the crust formed and allow 
the interior to flow out. By this means very beautiful crystals 
of bismath may be obtained; but in the case of some of the less 
fusible metals, larger masses and slower cooling are necessary to 
produce this effect, and consequently these are never found in a 
erystaline state unless considerable weights have been fused, end 
allowed gradually to cool, as sometimes occurs in the furnaces in 
which their metallurgic treatment is effected. 

It also frequently happens that one metal may be precipitated 
in a crystalline form by placing a strip of another metal in the 
solution of its salts. In this way silver is deposited by mercury; 
and a piece of zinc placed in solution of aceate of lead precipi- 
tated the latter in feathery crystals. Gold is occasionally depos- 
ited in this form from its ethereal solutions, and a stick of phos- 
phorus produces the same effect. Nearly all the metals yield 
crystals when deposited from their solutions by electric currents 
of feeble intensity, and it is doubtless to this action that we are 
indebted for the many beautiful specimens of the native metals 
which enrich the cabinets of mineralogists. 
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A Goop Namr.—The wise man tells us that a good name is 
better than great riches. The truth of this is plainly inferrible 
from the consideration that, when it is once gone, no amount of 
money will buy it back. No person, however wealthy, can safely 
dispense with a good name But, if not the rich, how much 
less the poor. ‘To these it is their all. To be stript of it, 1s to 
be ruined in social and business life alike. 


There is no wayin which we may so readily come to an ap- 
preciation of our own good name, as to consider how important 
character is in others with whom we have todo. If we need 
professional services, we prefer a lawyer or a physician of good 
character. So with even our servants. Humble as they are, 
we cannot dispense with its safeguards even in them. But how 
transcendantly important is the good name of him or her whom 
we desire to use as a confident. Them we realize that such a 
quality is indispensable—a sine qua non. 

With these considerations before them, how can gossips deal 
lightly with the good name of their neighbors? We can cen- 
ceive how envy and malice might furnish sufficient motive for the 
tongue or pen of the slandercr. But for the sufficiency of mo- 
tive to the mere gossiper it is hard to account, espeeially for 
people who have had the advantagés of education, or experience, 
and are themselves possessed of a good name. 

In the whole field of scandal, from the most malicious to the! 
most thoughtless gossip, there is nothing but meanness and fol- 
ly combined—meanness and folly of the most despicable kind ! 
The hearts of all good men and good women shrink from the 
very thought of it with pain and disgust, as they remember the 
golden rule, and think of the inestimable value of a good name ! 
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Natura Curtosirres.—In Australia there is 4 beetle which 
has the peculiarly formed legs of the Kangaroo, and appears to 
be half kangaroo (on a small scale) and half insect. It is a gro- 
tesque creature, and from its appearance has received the name 
of “ Kangaroo-Beetle.”’ 

In the same country there is also a bird (Menura superbe) 
which has a tail resembling the.ancient Greek lyre. The mar- 
gin of the lyre is formed by two broad feathers on each side, 
which curve into scrolls at the upper end, while a number of 
delicate ones represent the wires in the middle. These birds are 
hunted for their tails, which form an object of curiosity and 
beauty in museums. 

In the zoclogical kingdom there is a curious variety of shell 
called ‘‘Harpa,” from the bars with which it is marked having 
the resemblance of a harp. There is another shell called the 
“ Bulina,’”’ which resembles a rose bud, and another which re- 
sembles a strawberry. 
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Tue Panic.—The panic in the financial circles has been so 
sevcre and long continued, that its effects wlll probably be op- 
erative and visible for many months to come. And, on the whole, 
we think it has done, is doing, and will continue to do, much 
good. It has brought many people, of both sexes, who had be- 
come partially insane on the subject of personal and household 
expenditures, once more to their senses. It has checked the 
extravagant and demoralizing outlay of other people’s cash for 
high-living, useless finery, and costly jewelry. We say “ other 
people’s cash,” because the man or woman who buys on credit, 
without knowing exactly where and when the money ts coming 
to pay the bill, is recklessly jeopardizing the property of others. 
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Watrr AND Morats.— A very slight declivity sufiices to 
give the running motive to water. Three inches per mile, in a 
smooth, straight channel, give a velocity of about three miles 
per hour. Now, what is true of water is equally true of morals. 

_The best of men only need a slight push from adversity to ob- 
tain a downhill momentum. Be careful, therefore, how you lose 
your equilibrium. : 


SONS OF GENIUS. 


Sons of genius everywhere, 
Are wasting life in dark despair, 
And poverty, and wretched care 

Js their high estate. 


They hide in garrets, like the owl; 

They pine in cellars, damp and foul, 

‘heir power hid by the chilling cowl 
Of adverse Fate. 


They give, at times, a feeble gleam 
Of light, upon life’s rugged stream, 
That comes upon us as a dream 

Of yesternight. 


We feel its beauty, but know not where 
Was born this *‘ bubble, light as air,” 
Yet spreading round us visions fair 

~ Ag heavenly light. 


Like moonlight, struggling up the wall, 

Slowly and surely, but to fall, 

When earth shall waken, at the call 
Of bustling Day. 


£’n so they wage the unequal strife, 

With all the bitter woes of life, 

With oft no smile of child nor wife 
_ To cheer their way. 


And so, in mingled doubt and fear, 

They journey thro’ each weary year, 

And die at last without a tear 
Upon their grave. 
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In glorious peace for ever more 
Their Spirits lave. 
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HNIGMA FOR THE COACH-MAKERS’ MAGAZINE. 
Iam composed of 34 letters. 
My 29, 7, 17, 11, 29, 12, 14, is one of the United States. 
My 15, 18, 5, 13, 20, 10, 31, is a town in Mississippi. 
My 9, 32, 16, 20, 12, 29, 380, 38, is a lake belonging to 
the United States. 
My 20, 2, 1, 5, 4, 25, 22, 
United States. 
My 18, 28, 15, 1, 17, 33, is a station on the P. Ft. W. 
and ©. Railroad. 
My 27, 32, 15, 33, 34, 26, 17, 5,2, is a Territory belong- 
ing to the United States. 
My 38, 2, 26, 28, 8, 26, 38, 12, 2, is a river in Illinois. 
My 21, 24, 19, 6, 2, 15, 32, 19, 26, treats of motion and 
the moving powers, their nature and laws, with their effects in 


26, is a Cape belonging to the 


machines. 
My whole is what every Coach-Maker in the United States 
ought to do. 
Wooster, O., Nov. 26, 1857. 
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Lavas.—Lavas are the mineral substances rendered liquid by 
heat which flow from velcanos of the present epoch, and are 
generally found extended in the form of thin strata; or appear 
as a coating on the declivities of the mountains from which they 
have been ejected. 

The name of “schist” is applied to minerals possessing the 
property of being easily separated into thin layers, and which 
present the foliated appearance observed in common roofing slate 
The term “sand” is applied to small discounected particles 
of quartz. When these grains are united by a siliceous ce- 
ment the resulting rock is “grit,” or “sandstone.” This is 
sometimes found of a white color, but is more frequently stained 
by some metallic oxyds, as in the old red sandstone, which owes 
its color to the presence of peroxyd of iron. 
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AMERICAN COACIIWAKERS’ 


ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 
WIE AS. CS CO PEI IES. 
DEVOTED TO THE {NTEREST OF COACH-MAKING 
AND THE KINDRED ARTS. 
IProspectus for Wol. Sth, 1858. 
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In issuing our prospectus for the forthcoming voiume, it would 
seem necessary only to remind our patrons and the public, that 
the magazine has already been published four years, and ‘has 
consequently passed over and out of the reach of all those trials, 
perplexities and drawbacks, incidental to all untried enterprizes, 
This cir- 
cumstance, together with the steady increase of patronage, both 


and which so often prove fatal to a new publication. 


in subscribers and advertisements, which the mngazine has re- 
ceived since its commencement up to the present time, not only 
shows the demand for such a publication, and places the maga- 
zine upon such a basis as to preclude the possibility of its ever 
proving a failure; but also yields us the pleasure of being ena- 
bled so to reduce the subscription price, and effect such arrange- 
ments—at a heavy expense—for its improvement and usefulness, 
as to make it for the interest of all those in any way connected 
with coach-making, to become subscribers. 

Our knowledge of the wants of the coach-making fraternity, 
together with our experience in the publication of a journal de- 
voted to their interest, has enabled us so to systemize the busi- 
ness of its publication, as to give it the widest range of useful- 
ness, as well as to bring it down to the lowest point of CHEAP- 
NESS. 

And it may not be out of place here to state that any and all 
the remisness and short-comings heretofore of the megazine, 
either in promptness ef issuing, amount and quality of the mat- 
ter, its plates, illustrations, &c., are solely chargeable to the want 
of such a system as we have now adopted. For within the past 
year it has been our fortune or misfortune, to have such an 
amount of business cares pressing upon us, that we found it ut- 
terly impossible to give that cegree of time and attention to the 
general arrangements of the magazine, as it demanded; and in 
order that nothing might be wanting to make it both interesting 
and useful to the general reader, we have obtained the assistance 
of Mr. H. Prentice, of this city—who has been long and fa- 
vorably known asa popular writer and a practical machanic of 
our order—to devote his time unreservedly to the editorship of 
the magazine. Therefore, under our present arrangement, our 
patrons need entertain no fears of anything of the kind occuring 
in future. But, on the other hand, the magazine will be pub- 
lished promptly on the first day of every month, and it shall be 
‘our aim to have it well stored with such literary, scientifle and 
mechanical matter, as will be of interest, and make it an accept- 
able offering to the reading public generally, as well as to the 
oralt.’ ; 

Hverything new and useful pertaining to either of the various 


plates and illustrations as may be deemed necessary to give it a 
full and complete explanation. 

And although the magazine is devoted to the interest of coach- 
making and the kindred arts, and to the interests of mechanics 
generally ; and while it shall be our aim to make it a valuable 
accompaniment to the work-shop—-to counsel the old and to in- 
struct the young, andste speak alike to the employer und to the 
employed—it shall be our purpose to store its pages with such 
matter as shall entertain and instruct all classes, and therefore 
entitle it to a place among the family literature of every house- 
hold. : 

Place of Publication.— We were for a time undecided which 
should be the place of pubiication of the magazine, mm Colum- 
From the favorable offers from indi- 
viduals to enter into partnership and remove the publication to 


bus, or in some city Hast. 


some Hastern city; we were at one time, as St. Paul says, “almost 
persuaded,” to accept of their offer, and on intimating that such 
a thing might take place, we received many flattering testimo- 
nials from our Hastern friends favorable to the project. But 
after rolling the whole thing thoroughly in our mind, and taking 
all things into consideration—that we were permanently located 
here in Columbus, and that all our business relations were cen- 
tered here, and further, that in as much as the magazine re- 
ceived its birth on the sunset side of the Alleghanies, and had 
therefore grown and thrived in Ohio’s soil, we came to the calm 
conclusion that it might farther mature and develop itself in a 
western climate. In view of this arrangement, we set ourselves 
dilligently at work, and secured some of the best mechanies in 
the Hastern cities, of the different branches of coach-makers, as 
correspondents, who will contribute every item that is new and 
useful, so that the magazine will possess aJl the advantages it 
would have derived had we gone Kast with its publication. The 
magazine will therefore be published at Columbus, Ohio, as here- 
tofore, on the first day of every month, upon the following 


TERMS: 
Single subscribers, - : i 83 00 
Three copies sent to one address, - « 7 50 
Six 66 6c ““ 3 ett 12 00 
Ten “66 (13 66 é = a 15 00 
Twenty a oS - “ 20 00 


For all clubs of six and upwards, we will take a note from the 
proprietor of a shop, drawn as follows : 


$12. (Naming the State,) January Ist, 1858. Four months 
after date, I promise to pay to the order of C. W. Saladee, Twelve 


Dollars, for value received. A: B 
Where the parties are unknown to this office, the following 
certificate from the Postmaster willbe required: \ 


B 


I hereby certify that Mr. A 
proprietor, and has a shop in this place. 
D , Postmaster. 


pas All notes must be dated January Ist, 1858. 


All clubs must be sent to one address. Kach person making 
us up a cash club of six, shall have his seventh copy sent gratis; 
and each individual making a cash club of ten, shall, at the end 
of the year, be presented with one volume of the Magazine com- 
plete, in fine gilt binding, with the name of the one to whom it 
is presented, stamped on the cover in gilt letters. 

C. W. SALADKHE, Proprietor. 

H: N. Prentice, Editor, Columbus, Ohio. 

JosEpH Irvine, Assistant Editor and Practical Draughts- 
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branches, shall receive immediate attention and place, with such |man, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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